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PREFACE, 





Tue present Report ought to have been issued before Christmas last, and this would 
have been done but for unavoidable delays. Had it been so, however, it must have been 
issued without much direct superintendence on my part, and the latter portion of 
it at least in a more abridged form. On my return from India last June, only 
about 80 pages had been printed off, and little more than 49 additional pages were 
in type ; this gave me the opportunity of revising the remainder as it passed through 
the press, and of correcting and adding to it according to the most recent information 
I had obtained. 

Though devoted chiefly to Kathidwid and Kachh, it is not to be regarded as in any 
sense a complete report on the antiquities of either of these provinces. Kachh has 
hitherto been a terra incognita to the antiquarian, and, though probably not very rich 
in remains, it deserves a much fuller examination than I could bestow upon it in a few 
weeks at the commencement of the hot season of 1875. Of KaAthiAwid we know 
more; but I have not been able to touch in this Report, on Satrufijaya* with its 
city of temples, the ancient Valabhi, Somanith, and many other places of interest, 
and it would require that I should devote at least another season to the 
province, in order to be able to represent these places ina manner at all adequate 
to their interest. The want also of anything like a sufficient staff of drauehtsmen 
prevented a good deal being accomplished that might have been done with more 
effective assistance, 

A complete set of impressions were taken of the great Asoka inscription at Girndr 
and of Rudra Dimi’s, and are now lodged in the India Office Library, where they can 
be examined by scholars. The Sih and early Arabic coins of Sindh have been made the 
basis of an able chapter in the Report, kindly contributed by Edward Thomas, Esq., 
P.E.S., &c., which will be read by oriental numismatologists with interest. For the 


* This want, 50 far as Satruiijaya is concerned, was to a certain extent supplied by the publication in 1869 of 
my work on The Temples of Satrwijaya, containing 45 photographs with an historical and descriptive introduction 
and 85 to Somaniith, by the work entitled Photographs from Somandth, Girnir, Jundgadh, &c., published in 1870 
with views of Sani, Bhimanith, Somaniih, Girnir, &c., &e. The negatives of the photographie illustrations of 
both these works are now in possession of the India Office; but the places above referred to require a more detailed 
examination than was practicable in the circumstances under which the materials were collected for these works, 
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rest, the Report must speak for ftself. Having to prepare the letterpress and all tho 
accompanying drawings for publication within the space of the four months I am 
annually in Europe, but little time is at my command for study and research, which 
are indispensable for the full illustration of the subject and for the working out of 
the many points of history, ethnology, &c. that present themselves for investigation. 
I have consequently been obliged, among other things, to pass over some inscriptions 
quite unnoticed, but in the hope that at some future date IT may be able to have 
them prepared for publication. 

Much and valuable aid has been ufforded me in the preparation of the work: 
in the ficld—by Mr. J. B. Peile, Bo.C.8., and Colonel W, Chase Parr, the Political Agents 
in KAthiAwhd and Kachh respectively, who gave me every assistance while in their 
respective provinces, and to whom my thanks are accordingly due; and in information 
—by Major J. W. Watson, Dr. Georg Biihler, Professors Kern of Leiden, Eggeling 
of Edinburgh, and Blochmann of Calc utta,—the latter of wom translated the Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions from AhmadAbid given in the first chapter; while to the 
Rey. A. Milroy of Moneydie, N.B., I am indebted for the translation from the 
Dutch of large extracts from Dr. Kern’s excellent monograph on the date of Buddha 
and the Asoka edicts. For other translations from the same I am indebted to my 
friend the late lamented Professor R. C. Childers, Assistant Librarian at the India 
Office, whose services were ever readily available to all who required them, and who 
also revised the proofs of the sixth chapter of this report. Lastly, Mr. J. F. Fleet, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, a distinguished Sanskrit and Canarese scholar, has supplied 
the translations of inscriptions given in the Appendix from my first season’s Report; 
and to Edward Thomas, Esq., F.R.8., &e., is not only due the chapter on Sih and 
Gupta coins, &c., but the careful superintendence of the proofs of the earlier portion of 
the volume. | 


The photographs and drawings have been produced under the care of Mr 
Walter Griggs, of the Art Department at Peckham, who has spared no pains or 
trouble to make them as satisfactory as the materials I was able to put into his 
hands would enable him, The illustrations alone will, I trust, be regarded as some 
addition to our knowledge of Indian art. 

J. BURGESS, 
Archzeological Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government for Western India. 
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In the present Report, it is not intended to follow strictly the order in which the 
places were visited ; the account of the Buddhist Caves at Junar will be reserved for a 
subsequent report; the gates at Dabhoi near Baroda will be deseribed along with those 
at Jhinjuwdda, belonging to the same age and style; and with the description of 
the Buddhist Caves at Junigadh will be combined some account of others previously 
visited at TalAji and Sind, and of those at Dhank, and near Siddhsar—on the way 
from Junigadh to Gumli 

About two hundred and fifty miles north of Bombay the railway crosses the river 
Mahi—the Mais, and perhaps also the Mophis, of ancient Western writers, and the 
Muahindré of the Muhammadan historians of the time of Akbar, which here divides 
the territory of the Gaikwid of Barodi from the British Collectorates of Kheda and 
Ahmadabad, lying round the head of the Gulf of Cambay or Khambat, Ahmad- 
ibid, fifty-five miles north-west from the Mahi, is by far the largest city in this 
district—once the most splendid capital in India, and still the second city in the Western 
Presidency. It is the Rdajnagar of the Jains, and perhaps occupies the site of the older 
Karnavati, also called Srinagar, built by Sri Karna Deva,the Solanki sovereign of Gujarat 
(A.D. 1073-1093). Ahmad&bid was founded on the 4th March 1411 A.D., in the first 
year of his reien by Ahmad Shah I., whose full name was Nasiru-'d din Abi-’] Fath 
Ahmad 81111, the grandson of Muzaffar the son of Sehdran a convert from the 
Tanka or Taka Rajput tribe* of Hindus, who assumed the name of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
* The King,” says Firishtah, “ who had always expressed himself extremely partial to 
the air and situation of Yessawal, situated on the banks of the SAbarmati, in the 
latter end of this year; (the first of his reign) laid the foundation of a new city, which 
he caused to be called AhmadAbAd.” The older town of Yessawal or ASdiwal, is 
mentioned by Albiruni, four centuries earlier, as two days’ journey from Kambaya and 
thirty parasangs from Bahruj or Bharoch; and Al-Idrisi, a little later, speaks of it as 
near Handwal or JanAwal,{ another large city. But, as indicated in the following 














* Sce Tod’s Hajasthan, vol. 1. pp. 103 ff. (Madras ed. p. 93); Beames’s edition of Elhot's faces of the 
५, 17. vol. 1. pp. 109, 114; Cunningham's 4 ०. Reports, vol. 11. (1863-64), pp. Sif. 
+ Briggs gives 815 AH. here; Mr. Blochmann 813, conf. his din-i-Addari, vol. I. p. 504, 
+ Sir H. Elliot’s India, vol. I. p. 87; and Géographie व Edrisi, par M. Jaubert, tom. I, p. 176. 
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legend, it seems to have quite fallen into decay by the commencement of ध the fifteenth 
century. According to the legend, as told by Professor Blochmann, “ the Saint Ahmad 
Khattu* (so called from the town of Khatt 4 near NAgor) had settled im Gujarit during 
the reign of Sultén Muzafiar, who held him in great respect. Almad Shih, too, often 
visited the Shaikh, and on one occasion expressed a desire to see the prophet Khizr 
(Elias), ‘The Shaikh’s prayers and certain ascetic penances performed by Alms = Shab 
brought about the desired meeting, and when the king asked Khizr to tell him 
something wonderful, the prophet said that in former times a large town stood on the 
banks of the Sibarmati, where now only jungle grew. The name of the town had 
been Bidinbid. This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad Shih asked whether 
he might not build a new town on the spot. Khiar said that he might do so, but the 
foundations would not be safe unless four persons of the name of Ahmad came 
together who had never in their life omitted the afternoon prayer (180). Ahmad Shih 
searched throughout the whole of Gujarat, but found only two Ahmads that fulfilled 
the condition, viz. one Qizi Ahmad and one Malik Ahmad. These two the king took 
to Shaikh Ahmad Khattt, who then said, ‘I am the third.’ The king said, ‘Then I 
am the fourth Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. When the walls of the fort had 
been raised about a man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gave way at one 
place. The king and the Shaikh inspected the locality, when a man whose name 
was Manik Jogi came forward, and said that the presence of the four Ahmads at 
the laying of the foundation was not sufficient to secure the permanence of the 
undertaking; the place where the fort had been commenced was his property, and the 
fort would not stand without his consent. The difficulty was, however, settled when 
the king agreed to call a part of Ahmadibid after the name of Manik Jogi.” 

Hence it is said the MAnik Buyj, or south-west tower of the Bhadr or citadel, 
derived its appellation: it is also said to contain the foundation stone. The Bhadr itself, 
according to tradition, was an old Hindu enclosure containing a ple of Bhadra Kah, 
Be this as it may, in making certain excavations within it last year, Colonel Mellis came 
upon foundations, which he exposed for a considerable distance and raised the stones for 
building purposes. These were evidently the foundations of the first Muhammadan 
citadel, built by Ahmad Shih I., and which was perhaps enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions by Mahmud Bigarah,+ who in A.D. 1486 surrounded Ahmadibid with a wall 














= Born .A.H. 738, died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal 949, Shaikh Ahmad lies 
buried at Sark’hej, tothe S.W. of Ahmadibid: the biographical works on Saints give many particulars regarding 
this personage,—Blochmann’s in-i-Ahbari, vol, 1. p. 507 क | | 
+ hor Prof. Blochmann ‘Ain-i-Akbari, vol, 1. p, 506 0.) remarks that this word is generally pronounced 
^ 3 (bigarh), and is said to mean the conqueror of two forts (gar), because Mahmid’s armies conquered on 
one day the forts of Champinir and Jinagarh. But Jihingir in his Memoirs says that ४24८-2 means (ल= 
i-bargashtah, * having a turned up or twisted moustache,” which व Mahmiid is said to have had.—( 7wzwA-i- 
Jihdngiri, p. 212.) In corroboration of this, he quotes the following passage from Barthema’s Travels (Murray's 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, vol, IL. p. 37): * The Guzurates are a generation | who 
eat nothing that has blood, and kill nothing that has life. They are neither Moors nor Gentoos, but if they were 
baptized they would certainly be all saved on account of the many good works which they perform. This excess 
of goodness hns rendered them the prey of Machamuth, the present king, who is of 9 very different disposition 
The beard of this prince is so hnge that his moustachios are tied over his head like a Indy’s hair, while the reat 
dependeth downwards as far as his girdle, He is continually chewing o fruit like a not wrapt in (का and when 
he squirts the juice upon any one it is a signal that this person should be put to death, which sentence is executed 
in half-an-hour..—Conf. The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema (Hakluyt Soc. 1863), pp. 108 if. at 





AHMADABAD, 8 
and bastions, inscribing the date (A.H. 892) of its completion on one face of the fortifi- 
cation in the chronogram *— 
7६9. co 
* Whoever enters it, 13 safe.” 

Many of the large blocks raised by Col. Mellis were carved stones and had evidently 
been taken from Hindu or Jaina temples, and one of them bears a short inscription dated 
Samvat 1359, i.e. A.D. 1308. Most of the sculptured stones have been set aside, some of 
them being worth preserving, and a few have been indicated as specially interesting, 
which might be sent to Bombay to be placed in the Asiatic Society’s Museum there. 


One of the earliest buildings in Ahmad Shih’s new capital was, of course, the 
Mosque in the south of the Bhadr. It is hidden away from general notice, in a court- 
yard filled with rubbish and weeds, and has not been used for worship for at least a 
century, but when carefully examined, it will be found scarcely second in interest to 
any at Ahmadibid as to structural proportions and internal arrangements. It well 
deserves to be cleaned out and kept in such repair as to prevent its going to rum; very 
little repair is needed at present, and nothing in the way of restoration. 

From the time of Ahmad Shih, this city continued the capital of the Muhammadan 
kingdom for about a hundred and sixty years till the fall of the dynasty in the time of 
Akbar, after which it was governed by Viceroys of the Dihli emperors till taken by 
DaAmaji Gaikwid in 1755. Early in 1780 General Goddard took it by storm, assaulting 
it at the Khin Jung Gate in Mirzapur,} where the Masjid is pitted with shot, and 
considered as desecrated by the Musalmans. It was again restored to the Marathas in 
1783, but reverted to the British on the fall of the Peshwa in 1518. 

Under the Muhammadan kings in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Ahmadabad 
attained the zenith of its splendour: it is said to have had a population of more than 
two millions; the circumference of its suburbs was about twenty-seven miles; the 
principal streets were sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages abreast,§ it had “a 
thousand masjids built of stone, each having two large minarets, and many wonderful 
inscriptions ;”"|| its palaces, fountains, tombs, caravansarais, and courts of Justice were 
spacious; and, like Anhilawid’ under the Solanki kings, it was one of the greatest 
commercial entrepdts in the east, visited by traders and travellers from Arabia, Persia, 
the coast of Africa, Europe, and every province of India, and trading in broeades, 
satins, velvet, calico, paper, lacquered ware, indigo, cotton, opium, spices, &e 

During this period and under the yiceroys who succeeded,—among whom were Shah 
कषप and Aurangzib before they succeeded to the throne of Dihli,—the architectural 
style of Muhammadan buildings in Gujarit was elaborated, a style bearing evidence 
of the circumstances under which it took its rise, but in its zenith quite as beautiful 
as any other variety in the East, if not even more so. No wealth or taste was spared 
on the mosques and tombs of its Sultins, their families, dees, and eyen favourite 














= Briges’s Firishtah, vol. IV, p. 70, 
{ Grant Duff's History of the Marathas, vol. 11, p. 72 
‡ Ib., vol. I. pp, 406 7, and प. G. Briggs's Cities of Gujarashtra, pp. 212, 2 13. 
§ Brigg='s Firishtah, vol, TV. p. 14. 
| Gladwin's Ayin Adbari, yol. 11, p. 63. 
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slaves. But the Muslim iconoclasts despoiled and ruined the cities of Anhilawida 
Pattan and Chandravati to embellish it,* while the wonderful perseverance resthetic 
skill of Hindu workmen were employed «1 the construction and manipulation of 
details, and so impressed the style of art with a character that gives it a charm and 
a value peculiarly its own. In the beauty and appropriateness of form of its details, 
at least, it is unrivalled, “after a century’s experience,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ they 
produced forms which, 28 architectural ornaments, will in their own class stand 
compurison with any employed in any age oF in any part of the world.”+ 

About eight years ago the architecture of AhmAdAbad was illustrated by a series of 
120° photographs taken by Colonel Biggs with valuable historical and architectural 
introductions by Mr. T. C. Hope, Bo.C.S., and J, Fergusson, D.C.L. But important 
and interesting as that work is, it by no means adequately represents the art and 
architecture of the place, and it would be well worth while, since that yolume is now 
out of print, to devote a few onths to the delineation of the more beautiful 
architectural details, with ground plans, sections, &e., with a view to the preparation 
of a yolume analogous in matter to that issued by the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India on Bijipur, with the addition of a complete series of 
the inscriptions, both Muhammadan and Hindu, 


The inscriptions at Ahmada bAd have never, so far as I am aware, been copied, 
and while there I devoted a couple of days to making rubbings of such as I noticed 
in visiting a number of the mosques. Of these the rubbings of six Arabic and two Persian 
inscriptions have been reduced by photography in the accompanying plates (II.—V.), and 
translated by Professor Blochmann of Caleutta, so well known for his acquaintance 
with the Musalman inscriptions and history of India. 

“These inscriptions,” Professor Blochmann remarks,t “add somewhat to our 
knowledge of Gujariti history ; but it would be desirable to have more, and also to 
obtain a complete set of Gujarati coins of the Muhammadan period.” | 

I—FROM AHMAD SHAH’S MOSQUE. 

No. I. (Plate II.) is a beautifully carved inscription in three lines on a large slab of 
white marble over the Mihrdb, in the Mosque of Ahmad Shah, dated A.D 1414, and 
is read and translated thus :— 

AU) Remy gil न ^ 111 = ey! | न> xed] cll le ot 

सवा व hs ag fay mee al gore 78 Sperally exit Select 5 cpanel 

Be gp भ deste र tlh den! (slater । al Cat) lanl alll xe => # all 
छ 2५) phe gam Bw 19 Gye wily! २4 Ge whe SS ८५ Gibb 


This lofty edifice and extensive mosque was built by the slave who entreats and returns and has 
recourse to the mercy of God, who ts 1 rorahipped in mosques with bows and prostrations, who alone 








= [ird’s Mirat Akmaci, क, 164; Tod's Travels in MFestern India, p. 298. 
1 History of Architecture (ed, 1866), vol. IT. p. 911. 
t Ina paper in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. (Oct. 1875), pp. 2894, from which the following translations 
are taken, | , ota 
| Mr. Thomas in his work on the Pathin kings of Dihli (London, 1871), gives a deseripti "9 
। ~ = ^ । = । ॥ 1 fi ce pt fc of ' 
fifteen kings of Gujarat, ranging from Ahmad Shih to Mu. affar Shah, 151 aay ion of the coins of 
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No. 1, AHMAD SHAH'S MASJID EN THE BHADR. (A.D. 1414). 
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is worshipped according to the (Jord 1 veraz* £ Verily, the 11051 Ls belong to God, worshk ip nO one 
else with him’ —by the slave who trusts in the helping God, Ahmad Shd h, sonof Muhammad 
त h d hy SoTL of Mu = ap fa 7, the ing, and the date of aff erection 8 the 4th Sh ८१९१५, S17 A. 
(17th December 1414. ] 


IL—FROM AHMAD SHAH’S JAMI’ MOSQUE. 


_ No, II. is in two lines on a marble slab in the Jami’ Masjid of Ahmad 8181, built 
nine years later, and runs thus :-— 
= Koy छ ७9 कत अ ~ ०9 57 + 154 ~ 
AS @ 19 ४3 aM जनना ८ Hey alll Syd lad ane oe! gene >= ५८ 
us alLS >+ uy? ४ hel avid! ¥ | pli 5 Ls oll pel हि thanell alll wy!) Voxel 
cr? 3.1 ake 4 cake alll uso etd sy (7 mili 1 {(* १4 (५111 | pbs 
og >= 3.59 (~= © अ pail, ya =) 2 all > peo 
This lofty edifice and extensive mosque was built by the slave who trusts and returns and has 
recourse to the merey of God who ia kind, who alone is to be worshipped uccording to the Qordn verse, 
“Verily, the mosques belong to God; worship no one else with him,"—(by the slave) who trusta in 
the helping God, Ndgivu-’d dunyd wa-'d din 4 0 ध ~ 1 Fath Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shdh, son of Muza ffar, the King. The date of its erection from the Flight of the Prophet (God's 
blessings on him!) is the first day of Safar (may the month end successfully and victoriously !) in the 
year 827 [4th January 1424}. 


Tt is noticeable in these two inscriptions as remarked by Professor Blochmann, that 
Muzaffar’s grandson does not style him “Shah.” “ Like the founder of the Jaunpir 
dynasty, he does not seem to have struck coins, On the other hand, Muhammad Shah, 
Ahmad Shih’s father, though styled Shah, has no place in history,”’—for he never 
reigned, Ahmad haying succeeded his grandfather,—* but he is mentioned in inscriptions 
and on coins.” 


Il.—FROM HAZURI SHAH'S OR SHA'BAN’S MOSQUE. 


Inscription III. (Plate IIT.), in three lines on a slab in Malik Sha’ban’s mosque, 
near the Karanj, a small building, bearing every appearance of having originally been 
the Mandap of a Jaina temple. It belongs to the reign of the fourth of the Ahmadabad 
kings, usually styled Qutb Shah (1451-1459), but whose full name we now learn 
from this inscription was Qutbu-’d din Abd-1] Muzaffar Ahmad shah. Professor 
Blochmann’s transliteration and translation are as follows: 








+. 1 ११ ge हि 115 4 1.9} alll ©+ 1 ऋ ४5 al) == als Sy 255 a) MG 
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= Sura LX XII. 18.—Quotations from the Qoriin are introduced by gél-a’l-idhu ta’ala, “* God who is exalted, 
says ;" quotations from the Hadig by gil-an-nabi, “ the Prophet says." 
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व) (1 अ op! Gyles gis! ७८५ alll ८1 patil] Oud! ८८.) te pee ८ 
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शठ 9 ८» प८+=5 (++ अ~ १३३। cre uxt sl 
God Almighty says, “Verily, the mosques belong to God; worship no one else with Him.” And the 
Prophet (God's blessing on him !) says,—“ He who builds a mosque for God will have a house built 
for him By God in Paradise.” The edifice of this mosque was bwilt dwring the reign of the king of 
kings, Quibu-'d-dunyd wa’d-din Abé-l Muzaffar Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shih, 
sonof Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Musaffar Shah, the King, by the slave who 
has need of God the helper, I mean Sha’bdn, son of Tuhfa Sultdni, who has the title of ‘Imddu- 
| Mulk, the Lord Chamberlain, from a desire to obtain the favor of God and to get his great 

reward. This took place on the 2nd Jumdda J, 856 [21st May 1452]. 


In point of penmanship, these first three inscriptions are better than the remainins 
five. “ Like the Bengal and Jaunpur inscriptions of the same time,” Professor Bloch- 
mann adds, “they are superior in this respect to Dihli inscriptions.” Some of them are 
chipped a little in places, and though carved on beautiful marble slabs, all of them have 
been again and again whitewashed, until it is very difficult to clean them so as to get 
perfect rubbings. This is the principal cause of the want of sharpness in the outlines of 
the letters in several of them in the plates. 





IV.—FROM DASTOUR KHAN’S MOSQUE, 

Inscription TV. is from Dasttir KhAn’s Masjid, portions of which are photographed 
in the Architecture of Ahmadabad (plates 86, 87, and Introd. p. 57). It is one of 
those buildings at Ahmadibid which deserves a little attention to preserye it, The 
modern brick partitions and rubbish about it might be cleared away, and the perforated 
stone screen enclosing the cloisters—one of great heauty—might be better cared for, 
Professor Blochmann says, “ Malik Ghani Dastiru-'l Mulk (i.e., Vazir of the King- 
dom) was a noble of the court of Nasiru-’d-din 4110-1 Fath Mahmid Shah, better known 
under the nickname of Bigarah* (A.D. 1459-1511).” He renders the inscription 
thus: 
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= २1५ (illegible) ३६. 
God who is blessed and great, has said, ^ Verily, the mosques belong to God ; worship no one with 
him.” And the Prophet (God's blessings on him!) has said, “He who bwilds च mosque for God will 
have a house like it built by God for him im Paradise.” The edifice of this Témi’ mosque was bwilt 
during the reign of the king of kings Ndsiru-'d-dunyd wa'd-din Abi-l Fath Makmid Shah, son 
of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Mu 2५170 1 Skah, the 





* See note T on page 2 
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No. 4. DASTUR KHAN'S MOSQUE. (A.D. CIR. 1456), 
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AHMADABAD INSCRIPTIONS. PLATE IV, 





No. 5. RANI ASNI'S MOSOUE. (A.D. 1 ६14). 





W Cries whotulith, 


No. 6. AHMAD SHAH'S TOMB. (A.D. 1537). 


AHMADABAD INSCRIPTIONS. 7 
king, by the slave who hopes to obtain the mercy of God, the Mélik Malik Ghani Khdsa-zé d, 
who has received from his august majesty and the exalted refuge (of the people) the title of Dastipu- 
" 7 Mulk—may God continue him in his exalted position! —in order to obtain the mercy of God and 
to secure his great reward, This was on the 10th Sha’bin of the year 8**. 

The year of this inscription is not clear, but it may be 890 or 892 A.H., which would 
be 1485 or 1487 A.D. 


V.—FROM RANI ASNI’S MOSQUE. 


Inscription V. (Plate IV.) is from the beautiful little mosque commonly known as 
Rani Sipri’s, the gem of Ahmadabad buildings, which has hitherto been ascribed to the 
wife of a son of Ahmad Shah I., and said to have been completed, with the neigh- 
bouring tomb, in A.H. 853 or A.D. 1431-32. The inscription, however, supplies us 
with an important correction both of the name and date, and we now find that it was 
really built more than eighty years later, in the fourth year of the reign of Muzaffar 
Shah 11. (A.D, 1511-1526), by a Rint Asni (Usni or Isni), the widow of Mahmad 
Shah Bigarah. From it we learn thatthe full name of the king was Shamsu-d-din 
Abi-'l-Nasir Muzaffar Shih II. “The inscription also mentions another son of 
Mahmud Shah Bigarah, of the name of Abii Bakr Khan, The name shows that the 
royal family were Sunnis.” The inscription runs thus: 

he ~ MG, loa) > ह !=9 + > ~= Gly slo , HL all JG 
rel ३ ~ = re Ai) et \ pad niall <~ pls all | ~ att ur ake s aude all 
छर ५ ie pill gel nll Lin) Geet कन QUILL मा 6 (1. pes 
al aie (1) sls ie Qo sli ese (२ sla eel (२ ale eee tld <== 
id) ७319 Semel] (11. slo ~> (र gle > 2! ३५4, 196 5.५1} dwell RIL 1 
God who is blessed and high has said, “ Verily the mosques belong to God, then invoke ye no one 
elaewith him.” And the Prophet has said, “ He who builds a mosqua for God Almighty, will have a 
castle built for him by God im Paradise” This mosque was built during the reign of the great 
king, who is assisted by the aid of the All-merciful, Shamsu-'d-dunyd wa’d-din Abti-n-nasir 
Muzaffar Shah, son of Mahméd Shah, eon of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shih, 
son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, the King—may God perpetuate his kingdom! 
The builder of this mosque is the mother of Abii Bakr Khan, son of Mahméd Shah Sultan, 
who is called Rani Agni.t During the months of fourth solar [regnal] year, in 920 [A.D, 1514). 


This mosque has lately undergone extensive restoration, and the adjoining tomb is 
being also restored. 
VL—FROM AHMAD SHAH’S TOMB. 
Inseription VI. is from the tomb of Ahmad 51191 and refers to repairs 
made on it by Nau Khan Farhatu-’l-Mulk (Joy of the Kingdom), son of Chiman, in 
A.D. 1537-38, 


* Conf. H. ©. Briggs’s Cities of Gujardshtra, p. 245; and Hope’s Descriptive Sketch in .dreAutecture of 
Ahmadabad, p. 45, ध | 

+ It is doubtful whether the initial vowel of this name is चा ४ 0 १ As an Arabic word it can hardly be 
pronounced otherwise than asnd 
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1. (This 18) the lofty mausoleum of Ahmad Shah, the king, the dome of which, on account of 
ils loftiness, matches the vault of the heaven. 

2. Though he* had many officers, and though they always exerted themselves to repair i, 

3. No one has hitherto done so in so splendid a manner, as the perfect mind of that respected 
and exalted man. | 

4. The benefactor of the present generation, Farkhatu-1l-Mulk who is pious, God-feari 
liberal, and faithful. a == (= 

5. The chronogram of his office-tenwre has been expirtssed, with God's the poet) Yahyd, i 

4 » Wit help ५ | af aya, VT 

the words “ Farhat-i-Mulk,” these letters give the year, "११ ड 

AH, 944 [A.D. 1537-38]. The memorial is executed by Almad (1111. 


VII.—FROM SHAHAB SAYYID'S MOSQUE. 

Inscription VII. (Plate V.) is from a mosque with two slender minarets, locally 
known as Shihab Sayyid’s or the lesser JAmi’ Masjid, and relates to its building by 
the same Nau Khin Farhatu-’l-Mulk, mentioned in the preceding inscription. 
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AHMADABAD INSCRIPTIONS. 
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No, 7, SHAHUB SAYYID'S MASIID, (A.D, 1536). 





NO. 8. HAMSA SALAT'S DHALGAWARI MASJID. (A.D. 1548), 


AHMADABAD INSCRIPTIONS. 9 
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0 God! A chronogram on the erection of the Jémi’ Mosque by the Maliku-sh-Sharg [chief of 
the east], Nau Khan, son of Chiman, who has the title of Farhatu-LMulk. 

1. (This is) a mosque shining and beaming forth, whose rays go wp to heaven. 

2. If the tongue of the angel calls it “the raised house,” and “the elevated dome,” it 1 but 
proper.* 

3. For in honour it is like “ the old house ;" may it never be empty inside of worshippers ! 

4. Its well is like the Zamzam well; and like Mind,t at the side of it, is a well attended 
bdzdr. 

5. The building was erected during the veign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth throne, 

G. Shah Mahmid, son of Shah Latif, who gives an asylum to other rings. 

7. Ita builder is Nau Khan, son of Chiman, who, through the grace of God, became Farhatu- 
*I-Mutk. 

8. I sincerely asked Genius for the chronogram of thia acceptable building. 

9, And he replied at once,“ Go, Yahyd, and say, He built} it from pure motives, for the sake 
of God.” 

10, This gives together 945, if you count up the value of the letters. 


VIIL—FROM THE DHALGEWARI MASJID, OR HAMZA SALAT'S. 


Inscription VIII. is from a mosque consisting of a masonry wall with Mehrab 
niches, and a tiled roof, supported on pillars in front, and is chiefly interesting as giving 
the full name of Mahmid 8141 III., the son of Latif Khan (1588-1553-4), as 
Nasiru-’d-din Abu’l Fath Mahmid Shah. As Prof. Blochmann remarks—*“ Mr. 
Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi (p. 352), gives Qut bu-’d-din 
as the name of the king; but the coin figured by him does not give that name. We 
may therefore assume that this inscription gives the correct name, § 





—— a के 





= Lisin-i-ghaib, pr. the tongue of the unseen world. This is also the well-known epithet of the poet Hafiz. 
“ The raised house” is the Ka’bah in Makka; and “The elevated dome” is the heavenly vault. “ The old 
house,” the same as the Ka’bah. 

† The construction is forced : chu-ming is either an adjective to Zamzam [the well in the Ka'bah j, शध the 
engraver has left out a ww, “and,” after Zamzam, Mina is a sacred spot near Makka where a bizar is held. 

t ‘The engraver has wrongly spelt {5 instead of i, The latter form is required to make up 945. = 
whole poem is inferior ; and in the last line we have to scan chiA/iipan ; and in the sixth distich a foot mustaf tun 

curs for mafa'ilun, 
= § In the names of the other Gujariti kings given by Mr. Thomas on p. 353, I find that nea — 
(No, 11) is given with two Aunyahs, which is unusual. The name of Muzaffar Shah bin Mahmiid (No. 15) 
cannot be correct, because it is against grammar and idiom.—H.B. 
(11540.) B 
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God Almighty says, ५ Verily the mosques belong to God, then invoke ye no one else beside hom. ; 
This mosjue was built divring the time of the reign of Ndgiru-d-dunyd w a'd-din 42- ¢ Fat 
Mahméd Shah, son of Shah Latif Khan brother of Bahddur Shah, son of Muzaffar Shak, 
son of Mahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah, the king—may God Almighty continue his kingdom and his rule! 
The edifice of this blessed mosque was strengthened by the meanest of God's slaves, Malld-Sultdnt, 
who has the title of Khewdg su-l-Mulk, in 955 (A.D. 1548}. 

Nawab 81414181 KhAn’s masjid* has a marble floor divided by piers into five 
hays, with two slender minarets, not at the extremities of the building, but three bays 
apart. The Mimbar or pulpit is of three steps of yellow marble, and over the Mihrab 18 
Written in ornamental style the Muslim creed— 

Lé ildha वातं alléh : Muhammadun ragilu-’l-ladh. Sana 1107 (i.e. A.D. 1695-96). 

The walls are wainscoted with marble to a height of about 6 feet, and let into the 
back wall is a small slab on which is carved, as a sort of monogram, the words— 

Ya fattah, 
% () opener!” | 

The adjoining tomb is of brick, but its marble floor is much destroyed. 

The Ranis’ tombst have suffered sadly from people being allowed to carry off the 
beautifully carved marble ‘slabs. The court and corridors with the exquisitely latticed 
screens require to be cared for and preserved. 

The perforated stone and marble work at Ahmadibdd and throughout Gujarat and 
Rajputana, presents an almost endless variety of beautiful patterns. Plate VI. presents 
a few of the more common designs, taken from photographs, but materials exist for 
a very interesting collection. 

Sarkhej is about 5 miles south-west from AhmadAbéd, and on the right bank of 
the Sibarmati. It was here that, as already mentioned, Shaikh Ahmad Khatth Ganj 
Bakhsh died in 1445. Over the door of his DargAh or tomb is the quatrain: 

' Bahr ई kaff i Ahmadi chu dur-riz shawad, 
* Dimén i umid ganj i Parwiz shawad. 
° Az bahr i sujiid i dargahash nist 'ajab, 
* Gar riiy zamtn tamém sarkhiz shawad. 
“When the ocean of Ahmad’s palm scatters pearls, 
Hope’s hem becomes the treasure of Parwiz. 
No wonder if, in order to bend before his shrine, 
The whole surface of the earth raises its head.” } 
: There are other inscriptions here which should be copied. On the tomb of Rajabai, 
the queen of Mahmid Bigarah, there are two.§ 


10 





* See Briggs’s Cities of Gujarashtra, pp. 222, 223, 

t Architecture of Ahmedabad, p. 47. 

{ Trunsliterated and translated by Prof, Blochmann. ‘There is a pun between Sarkhej and sarkAis 
3 For some sccount of Sarkhej, see Architecture of Ahmedabad, pp, 44 ff, 3 i 


SPECIMENS OF PERFORATED STONE & MARBLE WORK. PLATE VI. 
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KATHIAWAD. ` 11 


everal of the buildings at AhmadAbAd have fallen into the hands of Government, 
and there are perhaps few places in India where General Cunningham’s suggestion to 
place religious buildings, no longer in use as such, under the local civil authority could 
be more easily or usefully carried out. It has already been so done in several cases 
where there are funds specially bequeathed for the preservation of the buildings, with 
the best results; and in such cases it would be well if the surplus funds were not 
largely expended on restorations, but used in part at least for the conservation of 
all the Musalman remains placed in charge of the civil officers 


I1.—KATHIAW AD. 


The peninsula of Kithidwid or Surdshtra, lying between the gulfs of Kachh 
and Cambay or Khimbit and surrounded on the south and west by the Arabian sea, 15 
the holy land of Western India. It was known to the Greeks and Romans under the 
name of Savgarreyyy ; the Muhammadans called it by the Prakritised name of Sorath, 
and to this day a large district in the south-west, a hundred miles in length, still 
retains that name. Another district, quite as large, to the east of the centre, however, 
has long been known as KAthiiwad, from having been overrun by the Kithis who 
entered the peninsula from Kachh, perhaps first in predatory bands in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century; in the fifteenth the whole tribe was driven out of Kachh, and 
in that and the following century conquered a considerable territory. The Marithas 
who came into contact with them in their forays and were sometimes successfully 
repelled by them, extended the name of KAthiAwAd to the whole province, and fro 
them we have come to apply it ina similar wide sense; but by Brihmays and the 
natives it it still spoken of as SurAshtra. 

The extreme length of the peninsula, from Goghiin the east, to Jagat or ~ 
Dwiraka in the west, is nearly 220 miles; its greatest breadth is about 165 miles, 
and its area 22,000 square miles, with an estimated population of about two-and-a-half 
millions. 

It is divided into 188 separate states large and small, of which thirteen pay no 
tribute; ninety-six are tributary to the British Government, seventy to that of the 
Gaikwid as the representative of the MarAthds; and nine pay tribute to both; while 
of the latter three classes one hundred and thirty-two pay a tax called Zortalabi to the 
Nawab of Jundgadh. The states are arranged in seven classes with varying civil and 
criminal powers,—five of the larger belonging to the first class 

Kathidwad is usually divided into ten provinces or prints of very unequal size ; 

(1.) JuinAwAn, in the north, containing about fifty states, of which Dhrangadhra, 
Limri, Wadhwan, Wankanér, and Thin-Laktar, are among the largest ; the Dhandhuka 
district in it belongs to Ahmadibid 

(2.) MacnuuvxAyr, comprising Morbi and Malia, lies to the west of JhilAwad 

(3.) HAnAn, in the north-west, derives its name from the Hala branch of Jddejas 

B 2 
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from Kachh, and embraces twenty-six states, of which JAmnagar or Nawanagar is the 
largest, Rajkot, Gondal-Dhoraji, Dharol, Driphd, &e., are smaller. 

(4.) OKHAMANDAL, in the extreme west, belongs to BAroda.* | 

(5.) BarApA or JarrwAp, along the south-west coast, is known also as Purbandar. 

(6.) Soratu in the south, is occupied by the Jundgadh State, and the two small 
holdings of Bantwi and Amripur; but the sea coast from Mangrol to the island of 
Diu or Diy is also known as NAgarwaAd, its old name when held by the Nagars. — 

(7.) BAsrriwAn, so called from the BabriA tribe of Kolis, is a hilly tract in the 
south-east, divided into many very small states, or village holdings, and includes many 
villages belonging to the Gaikwad of Baroda. 

(8.) KAratAwAp, near the middle, is a large district comprising Jetpur-Chital, 
Amreli, Jasdhan, (11101114, Anandapur, and fifty other smaller estates. 

(9.) Unn-Sarverd, lying along the Satruiji river and divided into small 
holdings. 

(10.) GournwAn, in the east, along the shore of the gulf of Cambay, is 50 
named from the Gohil Rajputs, who are the ruling race in it. It comprises the Gogh& 
district belonging to the AhmadibAd Collectorate,—Bhaunagar, a first class state, 
Palitana, Wala, Lithi, Bhojawadar, and many others. 

“ Generally speaking, with the exception of the TAngi and Méndhav hills in the 
west of JhalAwid, and some nearly isolated hills in पकक, the northern portion of the 
country is flat; but in the south—from near Goghi—the Gir range runs nearly parallel 
with the coast, and at a distance of about twenty miles from it, along the north of 
Babridwid and Sorath, turning northwards towards Girnar Opposite this latter 
mountain again is the solitary Osam hill, and then still farther west is the Baradi group 
between HAlar and Barad&, running about twenty miles north and south from Gumli 
to Randwav, near which iron ore was dug in early times 

The principal river is the BhAdar, which rises in the Mandhay hills and flows south- 
west falling into the sea at Navi-Bandar in Barada, after a course of about a hundred and 


‘fifteen miles in a direct line, everywhere marked by the lands near its banks being in a 


high state of cultivation. Itis a saying in the districts through which it passes that 
it receives ninety-nine tributary streams. From the same hills rises another Bhidar 
which flows eastwards past RAnpur and Dhandhuka into the gulf of Cambay or 
K.hambat, and in its short course att a considerable size. 

The Aji, perhaps the prettiest stream in the province, rises near Sardhar and 
runs northwards past Rajkot, receiving the Mari from the left, and falls into the 
gulf of Kachh near Bilambi in HAlfir. It is noted for the excellence of its water, 
and the gold dust found in small quantities in its bed 

The Machhu, from near Sardhdr, flows north-west, through the district to which 
it gives name, past WiAnkanér and Morbi into the gulf of Kachh near Mali. 

The Satrui ji, from the Gir range, receives a large number of tributaries, and 
passes Palitinh and TéldjA on its way to the entrance of the gulf of Khimbit. 
One of its tributaries, the Rewa, from Babriiwid, is unparalleled in the province 
for wild and romantic scenery: “It pursues its course over an alternately rocky and 


Or 


+ It was long famous for its pirates. 


a 


* The island (dé) of Sankhodir belongs to OkhAmandal 
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gravelly bed, varying in breadth from twenty to sixty or a hundred yards, buried as 
it were between lofty mountains, which rise abruptly from its bed covered with wood 
of the most large and beautiful kind; the bed of the river also abounds in the tree 
known by the native name of Jambu, which here grows to a noble size, and the 
darkness of its leaves is finely contrasted with the lively and varied colours of the 
forest. A road leads in many parts along the bed of the टक; and the traveller 
in a broad and convenient path finds the heavens excluded from his view, or very 
partially seen through the small spaces left by the lofty mountains and the luxuriousness 
of their clothing.”* 

SurAshtr& was doubtless at a very early period brought under the influence of 
Brahmanical civilization, and, from its position at the extreme north of the coast line of 
Western India, it was the most accessible to influences from the west. As early as the 
reign of the great ASoka of Magadha (B.C, 265-229) we find him inseribing his famous 
edicts upon the huge granite boulders at the entrance of the pass that leads from 
Junagadh to Girnar, If the reading in Strabo+ of Saraostos is really, as there is good 
reason to suppose, a corruption of some form of Sur&shtra, then it was included in the 
conquests of the Indo-Skythian kings, Demetrios the son of Euthydemos (B.C. cir. 190), 
and Menander (B.C. 144), who, he says, pushed their conquests eastwards and “ got 
possession not only of Pataléné, but of the kingdoms of Saraostos and Sigerdis (or 
Sigertis)t bemg the remainder of the coast.”’ 

Its shores were well known to the Alexandrian merchants of the first and second” 

J centuries, but there is considerable difficulty in identifying the places they mention, 
Dr. Vincent,§ Lassen,|| and Col. Yule { have each attempted the task. 

Lassen places the city of Surastra at Jundgadh, and this is as probable a con- 
jecture as perhaps any other that could be formed. Yule places it at Navi-bandar, which 
is very doubtful. If not Jundgadh or Vanthali, then Viriwal and Sihor are the 
only two other sites that seem likely. 

Bardaxima is located by Yule at Purbandar, perhaps from the resemblance of 
the name to 1381808. ; but Srina car, in the same district, is a much older place, and 
near it is a small village named Bardiy& which may possibly bea reminiscence of 
the Greek name. 

ह Yule places the Baraké of Arrian at Jagat or Dwirki; Lassen also identifies it 
with DwaArakA, but apparently Mitla-DwArakA, which he places on the coast between 
Purbandar and Miyaénda, near Srinagar. Mila-DwfirakA—or the original site was farther 
t than this, but is variously placed near MAdhupur, thirty-six miles north-west from 
SomanAth-Pattan, or three miles south-west from Kodindr, and nineteen miles east 
of Somandth 
© Macmurdo, Trans. Bom. Lit. Sec. vol. 1. ], 265 

† O8 pdoor Be chy Maraknriy cards yo, da wal rao कनद wapadlag THe Te Expaderey ददिम wal Thy hpi plates 
Barieler.—Strabo, lib. XI. cap. xi. 1. The copies, however, differ in the names, हटा ving 144 7४४ ( Ald.) 
Terrapierrev, and Teragerev, for the first, and उन (Medic.) and दकि (Kram.) for the second 

‡ Prof, H. प. Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, क. 212) was inclined to think that the kingdom of Sigertis might be 
a Greek form of Srigartta, as conjectured by Lassen, and might indieate Kachh. But Prinsep, in 1837, pointed 
out that the reading Sazaterev, found in some of the best copies of Strabo, by merely altering to Sspasrru, would 
give a form nearly approaching to the indigenous name in its Prikrit form of Soratha.—Journ As, Soc, Beng 
vol. VI. p. 390; Essays, vol. I. p. 434. 

§ Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 

| Map of Ancient India in his Indische Alterthumshkunde, 

षु In Smith’s Anctent Atlas, pp. 22-24, and map 31. 
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Astakapra or Astakampra, Yule would place at TAl4j4, and Lassen near by it— 
at Gopnath, where Yule would have Papiké promontory. 

The Horat are doubtless the people of Sorath, who have an inveterate propensity 
to sound the letter Sas an H; and the Pandz# are the PAndava dwelling in the north 
of the peninsula in the district traditionally known as PanchAl or Deva-Panchil, in 
which the chief town was ThAn, possibly the same as Theophila, which Yule places 
doubtfully a little farther east about Talsfna. 

y  Peram island is probably rightly identified by Yule with the Baiones Insula of 
the ancients; Monoglosson he identifies with Mangrol. 

/ Among the sacred places in the province, Prabhisa Pattan or Somanitha in the 
south, and DwArakaA in the extreme west, are famous shines of the Saiva and Vaishnava 
forms of Brahmanism,—the former, one of the twelve great Saiva MahAlingas of India, 
and the account of whose destruction by Mahmiad of Ghazni is so familiar to every reader 
of history, is also the spot where tradition says the great Yidava hero and demi-god 
Krishna was slain; whilst 7) भ ४२३६ is one of his most celebrated shrines, where he is 
fabled to have saved the sacred books. Thin, in the north, is an old site of sun worship, 
and in the neighbourhood are several snake shrines ; and in the Gir is Tulasi-SyAm, a 
noted Hindi shrine, with a hot spring.* 

Among the “ high places” the Jains reckon Satrunjaya as their great firtha or 





* The following is Tod's account of this Tirtha or sacred spot, though the legend he gives is scarcely a 
satisfactory one for the origin of the name. Tilasiis the sacred Basil plant, so favourite an object of worship 
among the Hindiis; and the shrine, I believe, is a Saiva one rather than Vaishnava, “ Tulsif4yima,” gaye 
Tod, “is a very sanctified spot, and celebrated as the arena of combat between Syma (an epithet synonimous 
with Krishna, and denoting his black complexion) and Tula, the demon (deity) of Saurdshtra, the terror 
of all the sacred classes, who, having obtained the boon of invulnerability by any mortal weapon, set the 
gods themselves at defiance ; but he was told to beware of the incarnation of Krishna, which would be 
fatal to him. And the legend sayeth that as he lay expiring at the feet of his conqueror, he preferred this 
last request, that his name might not perish with him; and benee the conjoined names of the victor and 
vanquished, Tuli-gyima, to designate the scene of combat, The abode of this Titan is a wild dell, completely 
enclosed by hills, and may not unnptly be compared to a large bowl, having its sides covered with wood, and at 
its base a Sitd-Kunda, or hot-well, the grand object of curiosity. A reservoir has been constructed to retain the 
waters, which are deemed efficacious in certain complaints, It is eighty feet in length by forty-five in breadth at 
top, with 3 flight of steps, which diminishes its base to fifty-five by twenty. I was tempted to bathe init. ‘The 
temperature of the water was 21° above that of the external air, and it was disagreeably hot. At this hour, 
within the tent, the thermometer was 867, and only 89° outside. After some minutes’ immersion in the Awnda, it 
rose to 110°; but when taken out it fell almost instantaneously to 76°, and as rapidly recovered the external 
temperature of 89°. 

“There is ४ small and rade temple, dedicated tothe black deity, whose image decorates the interior, and 
presides over these sanitary waters. There are also shrines to the warlike divinities, Siva and Bhairava, at 
the entrance of the enclosure. If we accept the local tradition for the origin of the hot spring, it would appear 
that it did not exist in the lifetime of the giant Tula. Syimna, hungry and fatigued after his batile, was awniting 
with some impatience the culinary operations of his favourite wife, Rukmani, who with her own fair hands was 
preparing a mess of rice, But hunger getting the better of temper, he used some phrase which she resented, and 
overturning the boiling rice, she ran up the hill, leaving her hungry and sulky spouse to ‘chew the लात्‌ of sweet 
and bitter fancy.’ As the gods of Hind, like those of Greece, never get into “hot water’ without some 
consequences resulting from it, the rice-water then spilt became a perennial stream, bestowing sanctity and sanity 
on all who used it. In proof of the tradition they appeal to Rukmani, whoee enshrined image still looks down 
npon the Sifd-Awnada, 

^ It is # wild sequestered spot, but too confined for a large party, and here, within our bow], horses, foot, and 
carts were crowded, creating a din most unsuited to such a solitude, An outlet from the kunda allows the 
superfiuous water to drain off, and this is the origin of a small stream, bordered by date and other trees, which 


meanders through abrupt and broken ridges, presenting some pretensions to the pi Tod's Western 
. oni | picturesque.,"—Tod's Jester 
India, pp. 620, 321, 
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holy place, on the isolated mountain south of 20111919; TAaladhvaja, commonly 
known as TAlAjA Tekri, the isolated hill at TAlAjA; Ujjayanta or Raivata, the 
famous Mount Girnar in Sorath and Dhaka in HAlir. Perhaps the Lor or 
Lauhar hill in BAbriAwAd is also intended by the Lauhitya of their sacred books.* 

Of the early history of the country we have but scanty notices. It was probably 
governed by satraps under Asoka and the great Maurya kings. From coins that have 
been found pretty abundantly in different parts, it appears that for a period of about two 
centuries a dynasty known as the SAls or Sifihas ruled,—perhaps at old Sihor, 81 nhur 
or Sinhapura. Of this dynasty we learn from coins the names of some twenty-four 
princes, many of them with dates ranging from 72 to 292; but it may be doubted if in all 
cases the symbols for the figures have been quite correctly made out, and it is not certain 
from what era they are to be reckoned. Prinsep seemed inclined to place them all 
before 153 B.C.; Mr. Justice Newton, assuming that they date from the Vikramaditya 
Samvat, to between 60 or 70 B.C. and 240 A.D.;+ and the late Dr. Bhau Daji, reckoning 
from the Saka era of A.D. 78, placed them between about A.D. 140 and 380. Mr. E. 
Thomas has given much attention to these coins and his opinion will be given in the 
next chapter. 

Besides coins of the SAhs, however, we have at least two inscriptions, un- 
fortunately both somewhat defaced. 

The first of these is on the famous rock between Jundgadh and Girnar, recording 
the repair of the dam there by Raja Mahikshatrapa Rudra Daman in the year 72 of 
their era. His father’s name is obliterated, but that of his grandfather is given as 
MakAkshatrapa Chashtana. This inscription will be dealt with further on. 

The second is a short one on a pillar on the bank of the lake at Jasdhan m the 
north of the KAthiAwAd division. It has been thus translated by the late Dr. Bhau 
Daji: 
* In the year 127 Bhidrapada (month) dark half 7th (day) of the moon, this 
Satra (dank) of RAjA Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swimi Rudra Sena, the 
great-grandson of the son of Raji Mahikshatrapa Swami Cha shtana; the grandson 
of the son of RAjA Ksh(atrapa) Swami Jayadim4, the grandson of Raji Mahi- 
kshatrapa . . = . = . Rudra Dimdé, (son of) Raja Mahfkshatrapa Bhadra- 
mukha Swimi Rudra. Of the son of Supra Nithaka of MAnasagotra, the grandson 
f Khara, with brothers . . ज = = = 
This short inscription yields the names, then, of five of the Sih kings, viz. : 

1. Raj& Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swimi Chashtana; 
2. RAji Kshatrapa Swami JayadimAén, his son ; 
8. Raji Mahikshatrapa . . - Rudra Dima, his son; 
4. RAjA Mahikshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Rudra Sinha, his son; 
5. RajA Mahikshatrapa Swimi Rudra Sena, his son, ruling in 127. 
«The other individuals mentioned in the inscription were in all likelihood officers 
of the district.” § 

> Satrufijaya Méhdtmya, I, 4l. 352. | 

† Journ, Bom. Br. प, As. Soe., vol. VIL p. 80; vol. IX. pp. 17, 15. 

{ Ibid, vol. VIII. p. 235. 

६ 7५, vol. VILI. pp. 234, 230. 
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Coins supply the remainder of our knowledge of these princes, put fortunately a 
first of them is mentioned in the inscriptions on some of the caves in the Bombay 
Presidency : thus at Kirlen we read :— | wr 

« Peace. By Ushabhadata, the son of Dinaka, the son-in-law of RAji Kshaharita 
Kshatrapa Nahapdéna.” 

At Nasik :— ) 

In Sanskrit :—“ Peace. By UshavadAta, the son of Dinaka, the son-in-law of 
Raj Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapéna.” = re ह 

In Magadhi :—“ Peace. In the year 42, month Vaisakha, by Ushavadita, the son 
of Dinaka, the son-in-law of एतै] Kshaharata Kshatrapa N ahapana.” ५ 

And again, in Magadhi:—‘*The cell, the religious assignation of Dakshamitra, 
the daughter of द्रुत Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapéna.” 

At Junnar :— : 

[Constructed by] Ayama, the minister of . . . + Mahakshatrapa Syami 
Nahapana.”* Re 

Mr. Justice Newton was fortunate enough to obtain a coin of this Nahap ana from 
KathiAwad. He thus describes it: ‘It is of silver, and its weight is 31 grains. The 
obverse has a well cut bust facing to the right, with fillet and ear ornaments, and in 
the exergue, a legend of which sufficient remains to show that the letters were purely 
Greek, although in consequence of original indistinctness, wear, Or corrosion, not 
more than a single character here and there can be made out, and these hardly 
justify me in hazarding a conjecture as to the filling in. Additional difficulty has 
been caused by the cireumstance,—an ordinary one in coins of that time,—that the dise 
of the coin was too small to receive the whole impression of the die. On the reverse 
are two central emblems, one of which is a spear or an arrow, and the other possibly a 
double-headed dagger, with an exergue legend in which the letters Nahapansa (the 
ordinary Baktrian or Pali genitive of Nahapana) are distinct, though nothing more 
can be deciphered. The characters are those of the rock inscriptions, the most ancient 
form from which the present Devanagari has been derived; and though a portion of 
the legend has fallen altogether outside the coin and some letters have been eaten 
away, a larger portion would be legible but for the artist's evident want of 
acquaintance with the character.""T 

From all this he argues that Nahapdna flourished between 80 and 50 B.C., that 
he was a Parthian, and that possibly some others are yet to be interposed between him 
and Chashtana, whom he would place in A.D. 10 or 20 


As to the origin of the titles Kshatrapa and Mah&kshatrapa which “appear to 
have originated with NahapAna, and were continued to every member of the Sah 
dynasty,” Mr. Newton remarks that, “Nahap&na or his predecessors may have 
governed in Baktria, or the neighbouring regions, as the satraps of a distant monarch, 
but this supposition is not a necessary one. The designation doubtless at first implied 
that the power exercised was delegated, but after a time, in common with other 
similar titles, it must have come to be looked on as indicating authority only and not 


——_——o — च 





= Journ, Bom. Hr. H. As. Soe., vol. DX. p. 6 1. 
† Jbid., p. 7. 
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subordination. We may, therefore, I think, conclude that Nahapina himself was 
probably an independent sovereign, and that his successors who retained the title for 
more than two centuries certainly recognised no superior.””* 


Having obtained a number of Sih coins from Kithidwad, principally through the — 
kindness of Major J. W. Watson, I placed them in the hands of E. Thomas, Esq., 
F.R.S., late Bengal Civil Service, who long since made this branch of Numismatics a 
special study, and he has obligingly contributed the following chapter to the present 
Report. ॥ 





* Journ. Rom. Br. A. As, Soc., vol. UX, pp. 17-19. 


(11540.) C 
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Ill. SAH AND GUPTA COINS, &c. 
By Epwarp Tuomas, Esq., F.R.S., CorresPoNDANT DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Mr. Burgess, during his late tour, succeeded in obtaining some very interesting _ 
specimens of the coins of the local Sah kings of Surdshtra and their imperial Gupta 
successors which he has requested me to describe.* he 

I have taken advantage of the opportunity to arrange and classify in the accom- 
panying autotype plate, contrasted examples of the various provincial currencies of Ne the 
latter dynasty, and I have attempted, in a general way, to collect the extraneous data 
bearing on the still obscure history of a race, whose domination forms so important an 
epoch and hitherto undefined time-mark amid the dynastic revolutions of India within 
itself, This may be held to be a very bold expansion of a text based upon a handful 
of coins, but Numismatic studies I have always maintained, when properly and 
scientifically treated, open out a very large and expansive circle of investigation. 

In the present instance there haye unfortunately been few opportunities for 
systematic arrangement, or for the ordinary completion of details; but, incidentally, 
where coins have proved their leading title I have admitted them into the front rank, 
in which prominent position I can usually sustain them, when their rough edges preserve 
but fair traces of the marginal legends of the original die, and when the native 
engravers have not subsided into ignorant and mere mechanical imitators of device and 
superscription, 

The materials available for the determination of the age and the spread of the 
dominions of the Guptas seem to arrange themselves in the following order ;— 

a. Inscriptions. 

¢, Written history. 
९. Tradition. 

च. Coins. 








८.- INSCRIPTIONS. । 

The genealogy of the Gupta family has been singularly well-preserved, considering 
the limited range of their extant inscriptions and the persistent oblivion to which their 
suceessors would, perhaps designedly, have consigned them. 

The earliest of these, in point of time, is the Allahébad manifesto of Samudra Gupta, 
the fourth in succession of an ancestry claiming little pretension to renown, and the 


* A slight difference will be observed between the system of transliteration employed in the following pages 
aud that followed by Mr. Burgess. The chief departure from his usage is in the marking the WZ by s, in preference 
to the unsightly 4. My theory is, that dots below the line should, as far as possible, constitute the discriminating 
mark for consonants, and that secents above the line should be reserved for vowels, J prefer the acute 


accent ' to the cireumflex “ as less disfiguring to the vowel letter, + disadvantage inherent jn the a, and especially * 
detrimental in maps, 3 | 
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second only in the order of kings, who attained anything beyond restricted celebrity. 
This first heir to an imperial father took advantage of a ready prepared monolith, to 
supplement, in the writing current in his day an account of his own rise, in the form 
of a quasi palimpsest,* attached to the original contemporary palmeograph in the old 
square (4८, character in which Asoka, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (B.C. 232), 
had proclaimed, unwittingly, his undeveloped Buddhistic tendencies, and his advocacy 
of the more simple doctrines of mercy to animals, the preservation of animal life, and 
the alleviation of animal woes.t 
The second record of the Gupta heritage, likewise perpetuated on stone, is to be 
seen in the Mathura inscription from the Katr4 mound, wherein Samudra’s parentage is 
apparently repeated in accordance with the tenor of the earlier monument.[ The 
genealogy of the family is further extended in the inscription on the Bhitan /df or 
monolith, in the district of Gh4zipér and in its counterpart at Bihar,§ which carries the 
succession down to Skanda Gupta and an unnamed heir.| 
From these inscriptions the recognised line of kings may be restored after the 
following order : 
+ The Gupta Kings. 

1. Mahérdja Sri Gupta. 

2. Mahdréja Sri Ghatotkacha, 

8. Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 


4. ५ Sri Samudra Gupta. 
5. a Sri Chandra Gupta II. 
6. + Sri Kumara Gupta. 

(e ५ Sri Skanda Gupta. 





The family tree, originally reconstructed by Dr. Mill,{ 18 of importance, in the pres or t 
inquiry, as showing the moderately adyanced position of the early members of the 


so-called regal line :— 
1 Gupta. 
2 Ghatotkacha. Lichchavi, a private Rajput, 
whose daughter was 
3 Chandra Gupta—+—Kumiira Devi, wife of the king. Sanhirikdé, an independent princess, 


whose da ॥। hter was 





4 Samudra Gupta | 1 


-- +-- १ A Queen, name unknown, 
Rajaand Sovereign 


+.—________—_(#) Devi, daughter of Mahdadaitys. 





5 Chandra Gupta IT. 
6 Kumara Gupta. 
7 Skanda Gupta. 
8 A young prince (Mahendra Gupta 2! a minor at the date of this inscription. 


> Journ, As, Soc, Beng. vol. Ill. p. 105; vol. VI. p. 978 ; Journ. Bom. Br. R. As, Soc. (revision by 
Bhauw Daji), vol. TX. p. excvii.; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 254. om 

1 My न Indian Weights, वि स्य ional) Numismata Orientala, London, 1874, p. ~+ 

+ General Cunningham's Archeological Heport, vol, IIL. plate XVI. No, 24, 7. aT. ' NES 

§ Journ, As. Soc, Beng. 1866, p. 271; Journ, Bom. Br. BR. As. Soe., 181 1-2, p. 59, Bhau Daji's revisec 
reading; Cunningham's Archeological Report, vol. I. pl. XVII. p. 28, and pl. XXX. p. 94. 

| Journ, As. Soc. Beng, 1836, p, 661; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 240. ध 

ब Dr, Mill, Journ. As. Soc, Beng. vol. IIL. 7. ३44; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. pp. 235, 244, 240. 
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Much emphasis has been laid by some modern commentators* on the appearance 
of the words Sidhdn Shdh in the Samudra Gupta inscription at Allahdbad, above 
quoted, as tending to prove that the Guptas must haye been contemporary with the 
‘Sassanian kings of Persia (226-632, A.D.). I wish to rectify any such misapprehension, 
as the point is of real importance as collateral evidence. I have from the first con- 
tended} that this title was in nowise exclusively the property or impress of the Sassanian 
family. We have the Kishdyathiya Khshdyathiydnam of Darius,J and the counterpart 
BASIAEY= BAZIAEQN with the Rajaraja and Adhiraja of the Bactrian or rather 
Indo-Seythian coins. We can now further cite the existence of a Shahiyah dynasty in 
Kharizm of the race of Cyrus,|| and point to the more immediate testimony of our 
Mathura inscriptions, where Vasudeva is designated as Shahi, and, im other epigraphs, 
by the parallel Deraputra, which reappears in conjunction with the Sidhdn Shah on 
the Allah4baéd column—combinations, which would preferentially indicate the continued 
rule of some members of this Scythic race in outlying portions of their old dominions. 

It does not form part of the immediate object of the present résumé (81111116 the 
entire series of the Gupta inscriptions, but the following passages n selected 
as furnishing authentic dates, applicable, as other data may chance to sanction, to the ` 
general determination of the Gupta place and epochal position in Indian history. 










No. 2. Inscription of Chandra Gupta. 


The short inscription at Udayagiri contains the name of Chandra Gupta under 
the title of ^ Parama-bhattdraka Mahérdjddhirdja,” and the date of Samvat 82 [in 
figures | 11th of the bright half of Sravana. 


No. &. Inscription of Chandra Gupta.** 


The inscription on the eastern gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, commences, “To all 
respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasatha ceremonial . , . The son of 
Amuka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies,&e. . . . obtaining the gratification 
of every desire of his life through the favor of the great emperor Chandra Gupta 

Se SS ee ee 

Rigas oy Bhilsa Topes, p. 147 ; Lassen, Ind. Alth, vol. II. p. 792, &c.; Fergusson, Journ, 0. As. Soe., 

vol. IV. p. 108. | | 

१ i On स 9 ese = Journ. As, Soc, Beng, (1855), vol. XX1V. 7, 387 ; Prinsep’s Essays, 
vol. J. pp. Sie, 274, also vol. 1, pp. 109, 110, and Journ. A. As. Soc., vol. XII. 341-344 ; Apia + 

Antiqua, plates XVI.-—XKVILI. द (~ ~व ee 

{ Journ. 2, As. Soe. vol. X. p. 195; Seythic, Kohofainna, vol, X¥ 7. 95; Persi soak N 
Seen ree: फ़ frie, vO + 7. 95; Persian variant Naga Naga- 

§ Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I, pp, 205 et seq 

| “Abu Rihan further speaks of the Kharizmian writin fan ris, whi caret ti 
es ' 1. iting and records, which were ully investigated by 
Kotaibah Thn Moslem when he conquered the country, and strengthens the authority of these ग documents, 
by showing थः 9 51716 family, named the Shah iyah, and supposed to be derived from Cyrus, had reigned j 
Khariza:—wi th the exception of a Turkish or Scythian interregnum of ninety-two years—from the 1 1 me 
period down to the time of the Mahommedan invasion."—Sir प. Rawlinson, Central i Asia, London, 1874, p 246. 

व Hhailsa fopes, p. 151 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I, p. 247, १ ५.4 Thy 3 Pe 24! 

vourn, As, Soe. Beng., vol. VI. 7, 455, plate XXY., and vol. VIL, p. 455; Prinsep’s Essays, vol, I. p. 246. 
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' ( Pye has given, &c. as an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor 
handra Gupta, generally known among his subjects as Deva Raja (Indra). 
“ In the Samvat year 93 [in figures], Bh4idrapada 10th.’’* 


No. 4. Translation of an Inseription on the Monolith of Kuhaon, in the Gorakhpir 
division, NN. Wf. P., India, by Babu Rajendra Léla, 


* The year 141 having been over (or the close of the year 141), and the month of 
Jaishthya having arrived, the empire of Skanda Gupta—the floor of whose audience 
chamber had been swept by gusts from the bowing of the heads of kings by hundreds ; 
sprung from the line of the Guptas; of wide extended fame; opulent beyond all others ; 
comparable with Sakra; lord of hundreds of monarchs.”7 


No. €, Translation of an Inscription of the time of Skanda Gupta, on a copper-plate 
grant found at Indor, near Anupshahar on the Ganges.{ 


% Amen; may he, whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the harmony 
of meditation and the entire devotion of their minds . . = be your protection!” 

“ [9 the year 146, in the month of Phalguna, the — (?) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the 
auspicious Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the 
owner Sarvanfiga in Antarvedi (or the Do4b of the Ganges and Yamuna).”§ 


No. 6. Inscription of Skanda Gupta on the Northern face of the Girnar rock. || 

To the perfect one, Vishnu, who snatched from Bali for the happiness of Indra,” 
&e. “Afterwards he . . . who by his own arms obtained glory (pardkrama), 
and who is the most distinguished of kings,” . . . “may he, Skanda Gupta, be 
glorious” . . . (the text goes on to detail Skanda Gupta’s difficulties in the selec- 
tion of a fit ruler for Surdshtra and his ultimate choice of) Parnadatta” . . . (who 
delegates his authority to his son) “Chakrapdlita.”.. . . “Afterwards, when m the 
course of nature, the rainy season arrived . . . the lake Sudarsana burst (its 
embankments). When a century of years p/us thirty passed, in the sixth day of 
Bhidrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta” (Guptasya kala). 

(Seven years seem to have elapsed before its repairs were either commenced or fairly 
advanced when a record appears) “for the benefit of the king and of the city, ina 





* Prinsep’s Essays, vol. 1. p. 246. 

+ Journ, As. Soc, Beng. vol. VII. p. 37; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 250; Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1861, 
p. 8; 1863, p. 429; 1874, p. 364 Bhiu Daji, in the Journ. Bom. Hr. R. As, Soe. article “ Kalidasa,” p. 31, 
and his revised translation of the inscription itself, Journ. Bom. Br. Ht. <1s Soc. 1871, p. 59. General A. 
Cunningham in his Archeological Report for 1861-2, p. 92, gives a carefully corrected transcript of the 
original record, pl. XXX. = | sf 

1 Journ, As, Soc, Beng. 1874, p- $63, translation by Babu Rajendra Litt. = | 

§ Under date 23rd April 1874, General Cunningham, in a private letter to Mr. Tergusson, reports tle 
discovery of no less than four sew inscriptions belonging to the Gupta period. One of them is of Samudra 
Gupta, with the elokas numbered in figures ot theend..... A rock inscription of Chandra Gupta has the 
lines numbered in figures at the ends. A third inseription, dated 5, 106, speaks of the Guptan maya, or Gupta 
family ; and a fourth inscription is dated in 5. 191.” ‘ 

| Translation of Dr. Bhau Daji, Journ. Bom. Br, R. As. Soe., vol. VIL ए. 121. 
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century of samvatsaras (years) plus thirty plus seven” (in the- «month of Chaitra 5 
on the “first day of the first lmmation of the (first) month of the’ Ghishma 
season,” &c. 

The concluding division of the inscription proclaims the completion of the under- 
taking, in the construction of a temple by Chakrapélita, when, “ from the era of the 
Guptas (Guptdndn hdla) a century of years plus thirty-eight (having passed).” 

Up to this time, I have been somewhat disposed to question the validity of the 
above interpretation, in respect to the use of the term Gupta kala. I have now had an 
opportunity of comparing Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob's facsimile, published in the 
Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soe. with Sir Le Grand Jacob’s own eye-transcript in MS., and 
the improved version of the original, undertaken for Dr. Bhau Daji, by Pandurang Gopala 
PAdhye. I can have no hesitation in accepting the latter as the most intelligent repro- 
duction; it brings out into perfect form letters that were merely fragmentary before, it 
seldom conflicts with, but constantly improves what were previously chaotic signs and 
symbols in the copies of Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob.* | 

As vegards the bearing of the term Gupta 41 upon this and other dated in- 
scriptions, while Tam fully prepared to admit the figures 130-188 into the ordinary 
family system of reckoning, I am not so sure that the designation of Gupta kéla in this 
instance, implies identity with Albirint’s understanding of the same term. I should 
rather connect it with the era then recognised and employed by the Gupta’s, whatever its 
origin and derivation, in contrast to the focal system of annual dates, which we on 
the S4h coins, and which clearly does not accord with the Eastern scheme of proximate 
usage. 


No. 7. Translation of an Inscription on the Pillar at Eran in Bhopal. 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall's version 


‘Triumphant is the four-armed divinity : omnipresent ; of whom the broad waters 
of the four seas are the couch ; cause of the continuance, origin, destruction, and the like, 
of the universe; whose ensign is Garuda. In the year 165 on the twelfth day of the light 
fortnight of the month of Ashadhat on the day of Brihaspati, and when Budha Gupta 
—ruling, with the genius of the regents of the quarters, over the interval, chosen land of 
the gods, between the Kalindi and the Narmada . . = was king . . . 2 Brahman 
saint of the illustrious Maitrayaniya monarchs . . . the great king Matrivishnu, a 
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# This copy, made for Dr. Bhau Diji, is reproduced as plate XV. in this Report, 

+ Tt is necessary, in producing evidence for or ngainst the ultimate import of these figures, to say that 
Professor Hall submitted the context of the passage embodying this date to Bipi Deva Sastrin, a Benares 
mathematician, with a view to an opinion as to its concurrence with the Vikramiditya cra or that of Saks. The 
gist of the reply wns, “it conforms to the era of Vikraméditya, and does not conform to that of Salivahana,"— 
Journ, As. Soc, Beng. 1861, pp. 15-139. But with all respect for our Benares caleulator, we require to be told 
whether he has seen and met Colebrooke’s objections to the effect that “the eclipses mentioned in the [later] 
grants do mot appear reconcilable with their dates,” and that “it seems difficult to account for this disagreement 
of the dates and eclipses in any other way than by impeaching the inscription, the authenticity of which there 
is not otherwise any reason to question.”—( Lssays, vol. [L. p. 245.) See also (p. 257) for 9 possible explanation 
of the fanlty results, in the introduction of “ 44 as an eighth planet, and as the immediate cause of eclipses.” 
Prof. Whitney, in his latest essay on “the Lunar Zodine” (New York, 1874) ruthlessly exposes the imperfection 
of Indian astronomical knowledge and their methods of observation, which he climaxes by quoting their pre- 
diction of a fotal instead of a partial eclipse for Febraary 6, 1 (p. 366). | 
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most devout worshipper of Bhagavat; who by the will of the Ordainer (Brahma) acquired 
the splendour of royalty . . and also of his younger brother Dhanyavishnu, 
who does him obeisar ce,” &c.* 





We here take leave of Gupta dates and find ourselves in the presence of an inscription 
of Toramana, who seems to have succeeded immediately to Budha Gupta *s kingdom 
in central India. The importance of this monumental record will be better understood 
when we reach the numismatie sequence and obvious connexion between the two 
princes. 


No. 8. Translation of an Inscription engraved on the neck of the Varaha image or Boar 
Tnearnation at Eran.t 


० Triumphant is the god who, in the likeness of a boar, lifted up the earth; who, by 
blows of his hard snout, tossed mountains aloft; the upholding pillar of that vast 
mansion, the three-fold world, 

«In the first year that the auspicious Toram 418, sovereign of great kings, of 
extended fame and wide spread effulgence, is governing the earth; on the 10th day 
of Phélguna . . a Brahman saint of the illustrious Maitrayaniya monarchs . . of 
the great king Matrivishnu, who has departed to elysium, . . the younger brother 
Dhanyavishnu, who did him due obeisance,” &e. 


No. 9. Inscription on the Porch of ^ Temple iw the Fort of Gwalior} 


He who was celebrated as Sri Toramana . . full of talents innumerable, who 
subjugated the earth by truth, charity, conciliation, his army and the like. Unto 
him of the renowned race was born a son of unrivalled prowess named Pashupati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distinguished of the Solar race . . in the fifteenth 
year of the prosperous reign of the remover of all suffering, the pre-eminent sovereign 
(lit. Neripabrisha, * the bull of kings `)" &c 


Before taking leave of the subject of inscriptions, I wish to advert to a series 
of quasi-monumental documents for which, I think, too much value has been claimed. 
I mean the land and other royal grants or Sdsanams engraved upon copper plates, 
and usually found in the possession of the families of the grantees 

¶ must confess that 1 have as little faith in these metallie title deeds, as the 
Laws of Manu” seem to have extended to many of their earlier counterparts.$ 

# Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1838, p. 634 ; 1861, p. 19. 

+ Journ. As, Soe Beng. vol. VIL (1838), p. 635. Dr. Hall’s revised rendering, above given, was published 
in the came Journal for 1861, p. 21. 

त Babu Rajendra Lala’s version, Jowrn. As. Soc, Beng. 1861, p. 277. 

§ Yay navalkya, chap. Tl. sect. 240. “Whoever falsifies scales or a royal order."—Dr. Roer’s Calcutta 
edition. Prof, Wilson translates “ copper-plate grants by the head of the state.” 

¶ see that Mr. Burnell shares my distrust of this species of documents. He remarks: “ Royal grants are by 
far the most important documents for historical purposes that ¢xist In South India, such as they are; but they 
must be interpreted in the genealogical part wi th the greatest caution, especially those of the later dynasties, even 
+f their authenticity be beyond suspicion. Unfortunately there is reason to believe that forgeries were common ; 
for in the comparatively brief lists of crimes preserved in the Dharmasdstra, the penalty of death is assigned for 
the forgeries of royal grants,"—Manw, chap. CX, ४. 232 ( Haughton's translation, p- $24), South Indian Palao- 
graphy, 1874, p. 76: See aleo Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. 11. pp- 236, 252-4, 264. 
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There is much of the air of manufacture even in those examples the genuineness of 
which we need not contest; but when we find formal repetition upon repetition, the 
same quotations of denunciatory texts recurring time after time, merging almost into the 
similitude of “a printed form of bequest,”’ and we are told by impartial examiners of 
the present day that, in one case, the sign manual, of the grantor proves to be in the 
writing of some centuries later than the forms of the letters of the text* to which he 
is asserted to have affixed his signature with his own hand (स्वदस्तो), we cannot 
divest ourselves of the suspicion that the dates may have been Just as loosely manipu- 
lated as other portions of the documents themselves, especially when it is felt that 
the natural tendency, in such cases, would be to ante-dale, with the view of giving 
meretricious age, authenticity and the semblance of perpetuity to the title.t It is true 
that this retention and continued use of the earlier form of character, for the body of the 
text, may merely imply the official recognition of a sort of black-letter style of writing in 
the local Patent Office, and that any intentional deception in the matter of the grant 
itself may have been foreign to the purpose of the engrossers ; while, nevertheless, 
imposing or auspicious dates { may have been found, or possibly old figures may have 
been copied mechanically with the standard phraseology from previous exemplars. I 
do not propose to enlarge upon the general question of the authenticity of these 
documents at the present moment, as they only contribute incidentally a side view to 
my leading subject ; but it has become necessary to advert to the possible value of this 
species of evidence, as it has been occasionally put forward as a corrective of the true 
period of the Guptas, whose kingdom, in its western provinces, fell to the share of the 
Valabhis, who with their conterminous monarchies mainly supply the extant series of 
copper-plate grants, from whence these critical fes¢ dates are derived. 





# This attestation or note at the end of the document is worthy of especial notice. The words are: “ This 
¡> the own band of Prasdnta-réga.”.... “ When the writing of this attestation is compared with the body of the 
grant, a very considerable difference is apparent. The general style of the whole, and the forms of many 
individual letters, present a much more modern appearance. Judging from the character of the writing alone by 
Prinsep’s alphabets, it would seem to belong to a period at least three centuries Inter than the character and 
date of the grant iteelf"—Prof, J. Dowson, Jowrn. R, As. Soc. अ, 5, vol. L. p. 265, 

+ Prinsep had, from the first, felt a difficulty in reconciling the dates of the kings named in the Gujariit 
copper plates, remarking that “though there were six successions” (between the execution of the first and third 
Valabhi grants) “these must have been of leas than the ordinary duration, for the minister who prepared the 
grant in Sri Dharasena’s reign was Skanda Bhatjs; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is 
named as Madana Hila, con of Skanda Bhatta. Thirty or forty years will, therefore, be the probable interval 
occupied by the reigns of all (these) princes.” But it has been left for Inter decypherers to discover that the self- 
cume Skanda Bhatta must have had 8 tenure of office lasting at least fifty-four years ; and to confess that “ our 
new grant shows that he held office under Guhagena १150. If the second sign in the date of our grant is taken, 
with Prof, Bhindarkar, for 50, the grant is dated in 256, consequently Skanda Bhatta must have been at least 
seventy years in office. It seems very improbable thats man should last so long."—Dr. Bihler, fndian Antiquary,. 
June 1875, p. 174. sag 

t I prefer, in this preliminary stage of the inquiry, to quote the unprejodiced and casually-pronounced 
opinions of others who have had to comment, directly or indirectly, on the measure of reliance that can be places 
upon the “time tables” of the western copper plates. General Cunningham, without contesting the real data these 
documents might supply, expresses himself as follows in regard to Dr. Bhau Dnaji's Brief Survey ? of Indian 
Chronology (Journ. Bom, Br. A. As. Soe. vol. VIII. p. 236), in order “to note the curious error in what he calls 
a correct genealogical table of the Balabhi kings supported by dates from copper plates, | In this | genealogy I 
notice that Dhruvasena, who 15 dated in 310, is followed by six generations, all of which are made cate 
away by 346, 50 that seven generations, including Dhruvasena, or six without him, are born Marry, | ani di ia 
thirty-six years, which allows exactly six years to cach generation.”—Cunningham’'s Arch, Repors, L exxiv. ca 
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In conclusion, I wish it to be distinetly understood that my objections do not extend 
to the good faith of royal grants or private endowments for religious purposes, wlien 
the texts, embodying the terms of the benefaction, are formally inscribed on sfone in or 
near the building, cave, or other monument in whose cause the grant is made. In 
these cases there must have been a dedicatory formality and an abiding publicity 
-which forbids all idea of deception, and hence this class of documents, as will be seen 
hereafter, may be welcomed as among the most trustworthy data within our reach. 


b.—Written History. 

We have now to collect the passages wherein chance mention of the Guptas 15 to be 
found in works compiled in India. Written history in its proper sense has rarely been 
attempted in that land, and the materials now available are confined to the pseudo- 
prophecies of the Purdnas, the chance allusions to imperial changes which find a place 
in the local history of the valley of Kashmir, and the critical investigations of Albirint, 
which are only raised above tradition by his elaborate exposition of dates and eras, which 
elucidate the rise and fall of so many dynastic rulers of Hind. 


The Fishnu-Purdna. 

“In Magadha, a sovereign named Viswasphatika will establish other tribes: 
he will extirpate the Kshattriya (or martial) race, and elevate fishermen (Katvarta), 
barbarians (Yadus and Pulindds), and Brahmans (and other castes) to power. 7 «<The 
nine Nagas will reign in Padmiévati, Kantipuri and Mathuré; and the Guptas of 
Magadha along the Ganges to Prayiga.” The Vayu-Purana has another series 
analogous to that of the (Vishnu-Puréna) text. ‘The nine Naka kings will possess 
the city Champdévati; and the seven Nagas (?), the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of 
the Gupta race will possess all these countries, the banks of the Ganges to Prayaga, 
and Saéketa, and Magadha (the Magadhas).” Professor Wilson adds, “This account 18 
the most explicit, and probably the most accurate of all. The Nakas were Rajas of 
Bhagulpir; the Nagas of Mathur4*; and the intermediate countries along the Ganges 
were governed by the Guptas (or Raéjas of the Vaisya caste).T 


The Raja Tarangint. 

The Raja Tarangini, which has more pretensions to systematic history than most 
works of its class, is a compilation from various authorities, arranged by Kalhana Pandit, 
in Saka 1070—A.D. 1145 

Though taking an avowedly provincial view of the annals of Kashmir, 11 con- 
tributes incidentally several suggestive combinations with the larger margin of Indian 


= Journ. As, Soe. Beng. 1965, pp. 116,117. See also Journ. As. Soc, Beng. 1837, pp. 10, 16, 17; and 
Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. IX. pp. 114, 115. Wilford says, ^" then came a dynasty of nine kings, called the 
nine Néeis, or Nakdés. These were an obseure tribe, called for that reason, Gupta-ransas: there were nine 
families of them, who ruled independent of each other, over various districts in Anuganjam ; such as Padmavati 
[Champévati], Kantipuri, Magadha, Prayiga, Saketa, and Benares.” | ध 

+ The Vishou-Purdna expressly says, “ Gupta and Disa are best fitted for the names of Vaisyas and 
Sidras.” Wilson's Vishuu-Purdaa, edited by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, vol. TV. p. 218; Quarto edit, Oriental 
Translation Fund, book 1 प.) cap. xxiv. p. 479. 

(11540.) 
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imperial politics. It gives us, in the most complete form we are able to cite, a notice 
of the dominant Seythie brotherhood, which extended its sway to Mathuré on the one 
side, and to Bh4walpir on the other, before the Gupta rule; regarding whieh, if the 
chronicle is wholly silent, it furnishes suggestive indications of the extinction of their 
power, in the accession of a Toraména, should this joint king of the Kashmir Chroniclé 
eventually prove to be identical with the monarch named in the inscriptions at Eran and 
Govalior given in abstract, pp. 5-6 ante. | 

After enumerating the reigns of (1) Asoka, (2) Jaloka (5, f.), and (3) Daimodhara, 
the chronicle continues :— 

“Damodhara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and severally 
founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were called Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka,* of Turushka or Tatar extraction. . . . They are considered 
synchronous, but may possibly be all that are preserved of some series of Tatar princes 
who, it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Kashmir.’+ 

“Sreshtasena also called Prayarasena reigned 30 years and left his kingdom to 
his two sons Hiranya and Toramina; the former holding the superior station of the 
Sdmrdjya, and the latter that of the Yauvardjya, or being respectively Emperor and 
Cesar, a division of power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus. . . . . The 
latter having proceeded to strike coins (nds) in his own name, the elder brother (the 
Samrdja) took offence at the measure, and deposed the Yucaraja and kept him in 
close confinement. . . = . Toramédna died in captivity. The ruler of Ujain. at 
that time was Sriman Harsha Vikraméditya, who after expelling the Mlechchhas and 
destroying the Sakas, had established his power and influence throughout India. In 
his train was a Brahman named Matri-cupta to whom he was much attached; upon 
hearing of the vacant situation of the Kashmfr throne, he recommended Matri-gupta 
for election, who was accepted by the nobles as their king.” 





Albiring. 
A marked contrast will be detected between the vague utterances and confined 
purpose of the Hindu Pandit and the critical efforts at precision and comprehensive 
range of inquiry of the Muslim mathemetician,{ trained in the old nidus of Aryanism, 


र्व 





* Abulfazl says “brothers,” Gladwin’s Translation, ii. 171. 

General Cunningham considers that he has succeeded in iden tifying all the three capitals the sites of which 
are placed within the limits of the valley of Kashmir, i.e., 

“ Kanishka-pura (Kanikhpur) hod. Kimpur, is 10 miles 8, of Sirinagar, known as Kampur Sarai, 

“ Hushka-pura, the TMa-se-kia-lo of Hinen Thsang—the Ushkar of Albirini—now surviving in the village 
of {skara, 2 miles §.E. of Barihmula, | 

“ जवलन is Wentified by the Brahmans with Zukru or Zuk ur, a considerable village 4 miles प, of the 
eapital, the Scheeroh of Troyer and Wilson."—Ancient Geography of India, London, 1871, p. 99 

† Prof. घ. H. Wilson, “ An Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir,” Asiatic flesearches, vol. XV. p, 23. 
See also Troyer's Histoire des Rois du Kachmir, vol, IT. p. 19, See also Hiouen-'Thsang, Paris, 1838, vol, 1]. 
pp- 42, 106, &c. 

} Inthe proper order of dates Albiriini precedes the author of the Adja Tarangini, I haye placed him last 
in the present résumé as giving the fullest summary of dates and events, and as more directly associated with 
tradition, which singularly supports some of his most contested statements, | ay 
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who came in the suite of the great Mahmid of Ghazni,* not to participate in the 
devastating plunder of the conqueror, but to investigate the science and learning of the 
land, a task for which he was eminently fitted by his previous studies, and into which 
he entered with a philosophical earnestness altogether foreign to the rough associations 
around him. The result, confessedly imperfect, has been embodied in his Térikh-i-Hind, 
from which the following epitome of the serial dates culminating in the Gupta era has 
been extracted. | 

* On emploie ordinairement les éres de Sri-Harcha, de Vikramaditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Gouptas. . . Lére de Vikramaditya est employée dans les provinces 
meéridionales et occidentales de 1 146. . . L'ére de Saca, nommée par les Indiens ‘ Saca- 
kéla,’ est postérieure & celle de Vikramaditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d'un prince 
qui a régné sur les contrées situées entre Indus et la mer. Sa résidence était placée 


* Abdi Rihin Muhammad bin Ahmad al Birini al Kiwdrizmt was born about A.H. 360, A.D, 970-1. He 
WAS an astronomer, geometrician, historian, and logician, under which latter claim he obtained the sobriquet of 
५५ Muhakkik” or “the exact,” on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions, Alwi-l Fazl Baihaki, who 
lived about half a century after Al Birtini, says, “ue Rikdn was beyond comparison superior to every man of 
his time in the art of composition, in scholar-like accomplishments, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy. 
He had, moreover, 3 most rigid regard for truth ;" and Rashidu-d din, in referring to the great writer from 
whom he has borrowed so much, says, “ The Master 440 सिक al Birini excelled all his contemporaries in the 
sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and geometry. He entered the service of Mahmid bin Subuktigin, and in 
the courze of his service he spent 3 long time in Hindustan, and learned the language of the country. Several of 
the provinces of India were visited by him. He was on friendly terms with many of the great and noble of that 
country, and so acquired an intimate knowledge of their books of philosophy, religion, and belief. The best and 
most excellent of all their books upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the work of Shaikh Rais Abi ‘Ali 
ibn Sind (Avicenna). It is called Batakal, or in Arabic Batajal; this book he translated into Arabic. From 
this work also he extracted a great deal which he made use of in his Kantin-i Mas’tdi, a work upon mathematics 
and geometry, named after the Sultin Mas‘ud. All that the sages of Indin have said about numbers, ages, and 
eras (fawdrtkh), has been exactly given by Abu RiAdn in his translation of the Batakal. He was indebted to the 
Sultén of Khwirizm for the opportunity of visiting India, for he was appointed by him to accompany the 
embassies which he sent to Mahmdid of Ghazni, .Al Farabi and Abu-l Khair joined one of these embassies, but 
the famous Avicenna, who was invited to accompany them, refused to go, being, as it is hinted, averse to enter 
into controversy with Abi Rihin, with whom he differed on many points of science, and whose logical powers he 
feared to encounter. On the invitation of Mahmid, die (स entered into his service, an invitation which 
Avicenna declined, It was in the suite of Mahmid and of his son Mas'id that 44a Aikdn travelled into India 
and he is reported to have staid forty years there. He died in A.H. 430, A.D, 1038-9. He wrote many works, 
and is said to have executed several translations from the Greek, and cpitomised the Almagest of Ptolemy, His 
works are stated to have exceeded a camel-load, insomuch that it was supposed by devout Muhammadans that he 
received divine sid in his compositions, Those most spoken of are astronomical tables, a treatise on precious 
stones, one on Materia Medica, an introduction to astrology, 8 treatise on chronology, and the famous Kanini- 
Mas’iidi, an astronomical and geographical work frequently cited by Abd-l Fida, especially in his tables of 
latitudes and longitudes.” (Sir H. Elliot’s Historians of India.) Sir H. Rawlinson, in a late number of the 
५ Quarterly Review,” observes: “ Aba Rikdn was the only early Arab writer who investigated the antiquities 
of the east in a true spirit of historical criticism,” and he proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of 
ancient technical chronology which are of the highest importance in establishing the early civilization of the 
Aryan race, Abii Rihdn declares that “the solar calendar of his native province, Khwirizm, was the most 
perfect scheme for measuring time with which he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the astronomers of 
that country, that both the solar and the lunar Zodiacs had originated with them; the divisions of the signs in 
their systems being far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or Arabs. Another statement of Abn 
Rihdn'’s asserts that the Khwérizmians dated originally from an epoch anterior by 950 years to the era of the 
Seleucide (equal to B.C. 1204), a date which agrees pretty accurately with the period assigned by our best 
echolars to the invention of the Jyotishn or Indian calendar.” Though I am bound to add that the authenticity 
of the latter test is by no means unquestioned, 
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au centre de empire, dans la contrée nommée Aryayartha. Les Indiens le font naitre 
dans une classe autre que celle des Sakya; quelques-uns prétendent qu'il était Soudra 
et originaire de la ville de Mansoura; ily ena méme qui disent qu'il n’était pas de 
race indienne, et qu'il tirait son origine des régions occidentales. Les peuples eurent 
beaucoup 4 souffrir de son despotisme, jusqua ce qwil leur vint du secours de POrient. 
Vikramaditya marcha contre lui, mit son armee en déroute, et le tua sur le territoire 
de Korour, situé entre Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette époque devint eélébre, 
A cause dela joie que les peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour 
ére principalement chez les astronomes. 

‘© Ballaba, qui a donné aussi son nom र une dre, était prince de la ville de Ballaba, 
au midi de Anhalouara, i environ trente yodjanas de distance. L’ére de Ballaba est 
postérieure ॐ celle de Saca de 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on pose l'ére de Saca, et 
lon en ote d 19 fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carré de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est 1६८ de 
Ballaba. Tl sera question de cette dre en son lieu. Quant au Goupta-kéla (विष des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot goupta des gens qui, dit-on, étaient méchants et 
puissants; et Tere qui porte leur nom est l’époque de leur extermination. Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immédiatement les Gouptas; car Tere des Gouptas commence 
aussi 'an 241 de are de Saca. Litre des astronomes commence 1 प 587 de l’ére de 
Saca. Crest h cette are qu’ont été rapportées les tables Kanda Khataka, de Brahma 
णप. Cet ouvrage porte chez nous le titre de 4 rkand, D'aprés cela, en s’en tenant 
> Pan 400 de Tere de Yezderdjed, on se trouve sous l'année 1488 de Vére de Sri- 
Harscha, l'an 1088 de lére de Vikramaditya, l’'an 953 de l'ére de Saca, 1.87 712 de 
lére de Ballaba et celle des Gouptas. 

« Déja je me suis excusé surlimperfection dece qui est dit ict, et jai averti que 
les résultats que je présente offraient quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui excédent 
celui de cent.””*—Journal Asiatique, 4me. série, tom. iv. (1844) 

M. Reinaud’s translation here quoted was based upon a confessedly imperfect 
copy of the then unique but faulty Constantinople MS. of the Tarikh-i-Hind. It 
has frequently been called in question by those Indian commentators to whom its 
data came as a revelation from within. As I had to a certain extent accepted 
the value and importance of the information it conveyed, I sought the earliest 
opportunity of confirming or correcting its terms by the text of the new and more 
perfect manuscript of M. Schefer, which has been entrusted to Professor Sachau 
to aid his grand undertaking of a corpus of the works of Albirfni; the most 
important sections of which are about to be published under the joint auspices of the 
London Oriental Translation Fund and the German Text Society. 








= Albirdni, in another part of his work, attributes many of the complications and obscurities imported into 
Iudian texts, to the prevailing system of reducing everything into verse, for the sake of the obvious facility of 
learning by heart, so often to theentire detriment of the sense of the original; he adds, “J'ai reconnu, & mes 
dépens, linconvénient de cet usage.”—Reinaud Mem. sur I'Inde, p. 334. Perhaps one of the most instructive 
expositions of the gradations of the process, under which the Indian art of memory was forced and matured, is to 
Le found in Professor Haug’s paper, presented to the Oriental Congress of London in 1874, from which I take the 
followiug extracts :— 
“The Veda is the only sacred code that has been handed down to posterity solely by oral tradition, 
which has remained, even up to the present day, the only legitimate way of transmitting the ancient divine 
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M. Sachau has kindly sent me the subjoined list of variants from M Reinaud’s 
printed Arabic text,* but naturally prefers to await a final revision of the whole work, 
a larger acquaintance with Albirini’s style, and a consideration of the combined 
difficulty of this portion of the text, with the intricacies of Indian mathematical 
ealculations before committing himself to any revised translation, such as I desired 
to have substituted for the French version now quoted.” | 


¢.—TRADITION. 


There remains, under this section of our inquiry, the single avowed dole of fraddition 
the odd corners of the land have preserved intact, to support much that was previously 
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knowledge to the future generations of Brahmans. The wonderful state of correctness in which the ancient 
Vedic texts have reached our time may well excite our admiration, principally, if we bear in mind, that this is 
exclusively owing to oral teaching, and not to the use of MSS, Although the Grahmans are ot present in the 
possession of MSS. of their sacred books, they are never used for instruction. The Brahman boy has to acquire 
all knowledge of sacred texts from the mouth of a competent and properly qualified teacher, but never from a 
MS. For according to Brahmanical notions, which are still current, that Veda only which is in the mouth of 
the Brahmans is the true Veda ; all knowledge of it that has been acquired from MSS. isno longer regarded as 
Feda. ‘The use of them is only permitted in the way of assisting the memory, after the oral instruction has been 
completed. In former times the aid afforded by MSS. could be more readily dispensed with, since oral Instruction 
took about thirty years, whereas it is now reduced to about half the time. In order to prevent those who had 
learnt the Veda from the mouth of the teacher from ever forgetting what they had committed to memory, it was 
made incumbent on them to communicate before their death their sacred knowledge to qualified persons. Dy 
such menns it has been really brought about that the Vedie texts, that is, the Mantras, Brdimanas, Upanishads, 
and Veddngas, rest so firmly in the heads of the professional Vedies, the so-called Biaftas, that if all the MSS. 
should be collected and destroyed, they could be restored in the very words, even to each single letter anid accent, 
from memory, os I was often assured by trustworthy Brahmans during my six years’ stay in the Mahratta 
country. Hence one might justly attribute to texts obtained from a body of renowed Vedics, both in the Saihitd 
and Pada forms, at least the same degree of accuracy and authority which is ascribed to an edition prepared 
from a number of the best MSS. ; for all really rood MSS. have not been copied by the Bhaffas from others, 
but written from memory ; errors which may be detected in MSS. are generally not corrected by consulting other 
copies, but on the authority of the living tradition, viz., one of the Bhatfas, since any Vedie text which is written 
> never looked upon with the same degree of confidence that is attached to oral tradition. * = > I once 
had oceasion to converse with » large number of Bhattas, who are the legitimate preservers of Vedic texts; they 
told me, to my surprise, that the understanding of the texts they were in the habit of reciting was regarded as 
perfectly useless, and was consequently wholly disregarded. They learn the Vedas by heart for practical purposes, 
only to recite them at the sacrifices, or before private individuals of the Brahman caste who may wich to hear 
them for thei welfare. 

८ Although this opinion seems to have prevailed with the professional reciters among the Brahmans, it was 
fortunately not shared by the more intelligent and inquisitive members of their caste, who looked upon the Biaftas 
as a kind of beasts of burden, carrying loads without knowing their nature. 


® Reinaud’s text. Schefer (MS, fol. 108-9). Reinaud’s text. Schofer (MS. fol. 108-9). 
p. 128, 1 5. (+= Dae er p. 129,114. slated, च = + ^ slated, 
|) 1 28, 1. ib. (न a * = * wy }}. 1 29, |. 1 4 श wrt क 1 * = ॐ 3 
0. 128,1. 11. २ + «= तै 7. 130,1. 1. yh क 19365 
pl 28, 1. 16. aleve ae alu p. 150, L- 2. ५1, 4 ६9 (= saute ५13 
p. 128, 1, 20. stadt = * " * yg 2; OF > p. 150, 1. # sw ~ ~ * * “~ 
}} 1 29, l, 2. Lope = rT छ = yee 0 1 30), 9 8. q ¢ | क हैः ऋ a OFY 
['- 129, 1. 8, १ ss > = छः ` #* छ 1) 5 ॐ Pp: 1 au, 1. प. Iq न + « FO 
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irreconcileable in the statements of Albirimi. The tradition may be imperfect* as 
such old-world tales are liable to become, but there is an instructive confirmation of 
one obscure portion of the earlier history given by the Muhammadan inquirer, and 
a clear explanation of the causes of the local transfer of power, combined with an 
important reference to the conventional Imperial delegation of authority to a son, as 
well as an indication of the length of the reigns of two kings, to be found nowhere 
else ; and to complete the tale, we trace in its details a fully reasonable accord with the 
more precise data furnished independently by inseriptions and ‘ 

“ The bards relate that ए पु R4j4, son of Vala Warsingji, reigned in Junégadh and 
Vanthali. . . . Réma द्र was of the Val4 race. It is said in Saurdshtra that, 
previous to the rise of the kingdom of Jundgadh-Vanthali, Valabhinagar was the capital 
of Gujarat. The rise of Valabhi is thus told by the bards. ‘The Gupta kings reigned 
between the Ganges and Jamné rivers, One of these kings sent his son Kuméra-pil 
Gupta to conquer Saurdshtra, and placed his viceroy Chakrapani, son of Prandat, one of 
his Amfrs, to reign as provincial governor in the city of W4manasthalf (the modern 
Wanthali), Kumara-p4l now returned to his father’s kingdom. His father reigned 
twenty-three years after the conquest of Saurfshtra and then died, and Kuméra-pdla 
ascended the throne. Kuméra-pél Gupta reigned twenty years and then died, and was sue- 
ceeded by Skanda Gupta, but this king was of weak intellect. His sendpati, Bhattaraka, 
who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saurdshtra, and made his 
rule firm there. Two years after this Skanda Gupta died. The sendpati now assumed the 
title of King of Saurdshtra, and, having placed a governor at Wamanasthali, founded the 
city of Valabhinagar. At this time the Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders.” 


* Professor Bandarkar has criticised certain items of this tradition in the following terms ;— 

^ But the tradition itself, though interesting as giving the truth generally, cannot be considered to be true in 
the particulars. For, in the first place, it makes Chakrapani the son of Prandat, who is certainly the Chakrapalita son 
of Parnadatta of the Junagadh inscription (Journ. Bom. Br... As. Soc. vol. VIL. pp. 122, 123, supra p. 4), viceroy 
of the father of Kumira Gupta, and grandfather of Skanda Gupta, while the inscription represents Parnadatta as 
Skanda Gupta’s viceroy, and Chakrapélita as governor of a certain town, appointed to that place by his own father 
Again, 5kanda Gupta is represented as a weak king in the tradition; while his inscriptions, maguiloquent thongh 
they are, do show that be must have been a powerful monarch, Lastly, Bhatirka is mentioned as having assumed 
the tithe of King, while the Valabhi copper plates speak of him as Sendpati, and represent Drona Sinha, his 
second son, to have first assumed that title. (नकत, As. Soc Bengal, vol, ए. Mr. Wathen and an unpublished 
grantof Guhasena). The tradition, therefore, is not entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before, that the Valabhis succeeded the Guptas,"—Jndian Antiguary, vol. TIL, (1 874), 
7» ५६. 

7 Major J. W. Watson, Legends of Junagadh, Indian Antiquary, (Nov. 1874,) vol, U., 7, 312. 
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d.—Corns. 

As fitly introductory to the Gupta gold coinage, I prefix a specimen prototype in 
the rare and little known coms of the Indo-Scythian king Pisudeca, whose name or title 
figures so prominently in the Mathura inscriptions. 

As the general range of the dates and localities of the Indo-Scythian inscriptions are 
calculated to throw important light upon the history of the period, and have a special 
bearing upon the distribution of the contemporary Bactrian and Indian सता alphabets, 
Eannex a résumé of these documents lately prepared for my publication on “ Ancient 
Indian Weights.""* 


Indo-Seythian Inscriptions (in the Indo-Pdli Alphabet). 
At Mathura —Kantsuka. Mohdraja Kanishka. Samevat 9. 
प्राण्य, Mehérdéja Devarurra Huvishke. Hemanta, 6. 39. 
Maharaja RAsatrRAsa DEvaPuTRaA Huvishke. Grishma, 
9. 47, 
Mahédrdaja Huvishka. Wemanta, $, 48, 
VAsupEVA. Maharaja Réjdtirdéja + एए Veasu(dera). Varsha, 
9. 44, 
Mahdrdja Vasudeva. Grishma, 9. 83. 
Mahérdaja Réjatirdja, Susur, Vasudeva. Hemanta, $. 87. 
Radja Vasudeva. Varsha, S. 98. 


Indo-Seythian Inscriptions (in the Bactrian-Pdli Alphabet). 
In other localities —Bhiwalptr. Maharaja Rajediraja Devarutna Kanishka, 
Samyat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month 
of Deesius.+ 
Manikyala Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka,GusHana ४८४८ samvardhaka. 
५ Tncreaser of the dominion of the Gushans” 
(Kushans). Samvat 18, 
Wardak Vase. Moeharaja rajatiraja Huceshka. Samvat 51, 
15th of Artemisius. 

In addition to these Bactrian-Pali riptions, we have a record in the same 
alphabet, of a king called Moga (Moa?), on a copper plate from Taxila, wherem the 
Satrap Liako Kusuluko (Kozola?) speaks of the 78th year of the “ great king, the great 
Moga,” on the 5th of the month of Pansemus; and an inscription from Takht-i-Bahi of 
King Gondophares, dated in his 26th year, with a corresponding entry of the month of 
Vaisikh, Samvat 103.] 





* © Anciont Indian Weights.” The introductory chapter of Marsden'’s Numismata Orientalia, Triibner, 1874. 

+ The opening line of the Zeda inscription of Samvat 11, with the Indian month of Ashidha, can only be 
doubtfully associated with the two lines of small writing below it, in which the name of Kanishka is found, 
Cunningham's Areh, Rep, vol. V.p. 57 

{ Journ. R. As, Soe, vol. VI. N.S. p. 877; Cunningham, Arch, Hep. vol. ४, p. 59. 
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Tt would contribute very material aid towards the reconstruction of the general 
chronology of India if we could determine the era to which these inscription dates refer ; 
it is clear that many of them are mere regnal dates, but as some of them run up as high 
as 98, this alone puts them beyond any such confined system of reckoning, and even 
outside the probable duration of the combined reigns of the three brothers, “ Hushka, 
Jushka and Kaniskka ” of the Kashmir chronicles. 

The next point we have to consider is the nature of the inscriptions themselves, as a 
rule they are not royal manifestoes, but records of the piety, in gifts or endowments, of 
private individuals, and as such would primarily refer to some well established and 
cenerally recognised era. What was that era? Vikramaditya (57 B.C.) would place the 
documents too early; Saka (79 A.D.*) too late. Ihave recently suggested the claims of 
the Seleucidan era (1st September, B.C. 312), allowing for the omission of the current 
ficure for hundreds, which is now discovered to have been the practice adopted by the 
Baktrian Greeks. 

As the simplest way of stating my views, under the latter aspect, I quote in its 
integrity a letter I lately addressed to “ The Academy,” which has already attracted 


much attention among Numismatists.7 


“ Baktrian Coins and Indian Dates. 


* December 16, 1874. 

‘Those of your readers who concern themselves with the vexed question of Indian 
dates may be interested to learn that evidence of some importance, in that direction, has 
recently been obtained from the coins of the Baktrian Greeks. Since Bayer’s premature 
attempt to interpret a Mint-monogram on a piece of Eukratides as 108, Numismatists 
have not lost sight of the possible discrimination of dates as opposed to Mint-marks on 
the surfaces of these issues.§ 

* Tn 1855 I published, in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, a 
notice of the detached letters OF as occurring on a coin of Eukratides (No. 8, p. ,1854. 
vol, II.) and MF as found on the money of Heliokles (No. 1, p. 152), which letters would 
severally represent the figures 73 and 83; but these numbers were apparently too low 
to afford any satisfactory elucidation in their application as dynastic dates. 

On a chance visit to the British Museum, a short time ago, Mr. Percy Gardner was 
so obliging as to show me all the latest acquisitions of Baktrian coins, and among them 
a specimen of Heliokles with the full triliteral date, after the manner of the Syrian 
mints, of PNT or 183,|| which, when tested by the Seleucidan era (311-183), brings his 
reign under the convenient date of B.C. 128, and authorises us to use the abbreviated 
figures, under the same terms, as OF=73 for 173 Sel.—138 B.C. for Eukratides, and 


* Monday, 14th March, A.D. 78, Julian style. 

† Num. Chron. 1875, p. 5; Agra Archeological Society, Annual Meeting, 1875, 

† Hist. Reg. Graecorwm Bactriani, St. Petersburg, 1738, p. 44. 

§ H. H. Wilson, Ariane Antiqua, pp. 235, 238. General A. Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. IX. 
WN. 9. p. 280. 

॥ The nique com of Plato lately purchased by the British Museum, which is closely associated in its 
obverse device with the money of Eukratides, is also dated, apparently, PMZ = 147 Sel., or 164 B.C. A full 
description, with an illustrative woodent of this coin, has since been published by Mr. Vaux in the Niemismatic 
Chronicle for 1875, p. 6. 
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the repeated NF=83 for 183 Sel.—128 for Heliokles, a date which is further supported 
by the appearance of the exceptionally combined open monogram jAi (MA), or 81 for 
181=130 B.C. on his other pieces. 

“Tn addition to the value of these data as fixing definitively, though within fairly 
anticipated limits, the epochs of these prominent Bactrian kings, the conventional use 
of the abbreviated definition introduces us at once to local customs, to which the Greeks 
so readily lent themselves, in their adoption of the method of reckoning by the Indian 
Loka Kéla,* which simplified the expression of dates,as we do now, in the civilised 
year of our Lord, when we write 74 for 1874. 

* The domestication of the Seleucidan era and its incorporation of Indian methods 
of calculation, leads on to the consideration of how long this exotic system of compu- 
tation maintained its ground in Upper India, and how much influence it exerted upon 
the chronological records of succeeding dynasties. I have long been under the impres- 
sion that this influence was more widespread and abiding than my fellow antiquarians 
haye been ready to admit,+ but I am now prepared to carry my inferences into newer 
channels, and to suggest, as a commencement, that the Indo-Scythian ‘Kanishka 
kings continued to use the Seleucidan era, even as they retained the minor sub-divisions 
of the Greek months which formed an essential part of its system ; and under this view 
to propose that we should treat the entire range of dates of the ‘ Hushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka’ fumily of the Raja Tarangini,t which their inscriptions expand from 
ix. to xcviii.§, as pertaining to the fourth century of the Seleucidan era, an arran gvement 
which will bring them into concert with our reckoning from 2 B.C. to 87 AD. A 
scheme which would moreover provide for their full possession of power up to the 
-erucial ‘Saka’ date of 78-79 A.D., and allow for the continuance of certain local reigns 
as claimed by their subordinate public epigraphs. 

‘The Saka era, with its Indian months as recorded in the Gupta inseriptions, || 
belongs to a new order of things, but this much may be added in conclusion, that the 
earliest epigraph of Chandra Gupta, the fifth of that race, dated in 82 Saka, or 
161 A.D., leaves a satisfactory margin for the heroic efforts and successful conquests of 
the second Vikraméditya (of Albirini’s legends) and his immediate successors.” 


I haye no wish to press these suggestions for more than they are worth, or to 
precipitate a decision in their favour; but in addition to the incorporation of the 
Macedonian months in the Baktrian-Péli inscriptions, which clearly, in their higher 
numbers, follow an identical era with the Mathura dedicatory epigraphs couched in the 
Indian PAli alphabet, there are many other evidences of the spread and continued use 





* Albirdini, writing in India in 1051 A.D., tells us, = Le vulgaire, dans Inde, compte par siéeles, et les sitcles 
se placent l'un aprés l'autre. On appelle cela le Samvatsara du cent, Quand un cent est éeoulé, on le laisse et 
l'on en commence un autre. On appelle cela Loka-kéla, c’est-d-dire comput du peuple."—(Reinaud’s Translation, 
Fragments Arabes, Paris, 1845.) an ‘ | 

† Journ. R. As. Soc, vol. XII. p. 41 ; Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1855, p. 565, and 1872, p. 175; Prinsep’s 
Essays, vol. I. क, 86 ; Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 38s. 

tT F. 9, supra. ~ ठ Gen: ( 4 

§ Journ. R. As. Soe. vol, प, 8, p. 122. * Ancient Indian Weights,” 1874, p. 46. General Cunning- 
ham’s Arch. Rep. vol. IIL. p. 29. (Reproduced above p. 31.) 

| Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 231 ९८ sey. 
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of the Seleucidan system of dating,* which would have tended to commend it to the 
less enlightened occupying Scythians who succeeded to outlying sections of the dominions 
of the Baktrian Greeks in India. 

The Indo-Scythian inscriptions extant at Mathur are not dated in months, but in 
the old triple seasons, Grishma, Varsha, and Hemanta, like so many of the ancient 
writings in the caves of Western India,t and it is a suggestive fact, as bearing upon 
the omission or non-specification of the /undreds, that none of the Indo-Scythian 
inscriptions at Mathura run into three figures: they approach closely but do not touch 
the /00. And the first inscription, in sifu, of later date, or 135 of some undefined 
Samvat, presents us with the earliest specimen among these records of a fully developed 
Hindu month (- 51) 

Since the publication of my letter of the 15th December 1874 Albirint’s account 
of the method of dating, in the Zokakdla, by the omission of the even hundreds, 
has been opportunely confirmed by the discovery that the inhabitants of Kash 
follow this system of computation in all its integrity to the present day.§ 











I am well aware that Menander had so far departed from the traditional Indo-Greek — 


abbreviated dates, as to confine himself on his coins to regnal years, inasmuch as I 
am able to cite from his extant money the dates A1, B 2,17 3,44, E5,H 8; but 
this no more proves the general surrender of the consecutive eral system of dating than 
the Mathura regnal dates establish the rule in the mixed instances above adverted to. — 

I can also quote a newly discovered Parthian era, commencing in 248 B.C.|| 
which viewing its now ascertained employment in the Cuneiform documents of the 








= Since proposing the above identifications, I have examined all the Bactrian coins within reach to seek for 
new examples of these abbreviated dates, but without success. I am able, however, to revert to two very 
curious contributions in the same line from the coins of Apollodotus, in the letters 53 = 60 snd SE = 65, 
published by me some years ago in Prinsep’s Essays, vol. IL. p. 188, and in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol, XIX. p. 22 (Monograms, p. 66). Under the system of the omission of the hundreds, these dates would 
correspond with B.C. 151 and 146—a period which would not be at all inappropriate for this king, who has been 
variously placed by Lassen at 160 B.C., by Wilson at 110 B.C., and by Cunningham st 165 B.C, One eoineidence 
in connexion with these two Greek feffer-dates is that they are in both cases either preceded or succeeded by 
the letters NO in a similar position at the foot of the device on the reverse, which may possibly stand for the 
initial letters of sue “usage, custom,” &c,, or some of its derivative forms, though this is avowedly a mere 
conjecture open to further investigation, f 

ft Cunningham's Arch, feport, vol. p. 111. 36 ; Journ, 7, Aa, Soe. vol. ए, p, 190, and the Cave Inzeriptions, 
in the Journ, Bom. Br, R. As. Soc. See also Hiuen Thsang, yol. 11. p. 63 ; and Elliot's Glossary, vol. 11. p, 47. 

{ This can by no possibility be made into a Vikramiditya date ; it is more than a question if it can even 
refer to Saka, Similarly, in regard to these dates, 1 am altogether undisturbed by the Hindu month in the 
Gondophares inscription, p. 30 ante; in short, whenever we pass the /undred we lose Seleucidan months, though it 
would be unwise to propound any absolute law on the subject with our present scanty materials, 

§ This second inscription ends with the words Saka Kala gativdah 726—that is, “ Sika Kal years clapsed 
726,” equivalent to A.D, 804, which is therefore the date of the temple. This date also corresponds with the 
year 80 of the local cycle, which is the Lok-Ad! of Kashmir or eycle of 2,700 years, counted by centuries named 
after the 27 nakshatras, or lunar mansions. The reckoning, therefore, never goes beyond 100 years, and as 
each century begins in the 25th year of the Christian century, the 80th year of the local cycle is equivalent to 
the 4th year of the Christian century. General Cunningham, Arch, Hep. 1875, vol. ४. }, 191, See alao Dr. 
Bihler’s Report, quoted in the Atheneum of the 20th Noy. 1875, a 
| | Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith. London, 1875, 7, 389. From the time of the Parthian conquest 
it appears that the tablets were date according to the Parthian style. There has always been a doubt as to the 
date of this revolt, and consequently of the Parthian monarehy, as the classical authorities have left no evidence 
a8 to the exact date of the rise of the Parthian power, I, however, obtained three Parthian tablets from Babylon ; 
two of them contained double dates, one of which, being found perfect, supplied the required eviden ce, 98 it ae 
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period, and obvious official preference may have secured a larger range of acceptance 
than could otherwise have been conjectured, and may thus, in its associate extension with 
the power of the race, arrogate some claim to rule and regulate our obscure Indo- 
Scythian dates. Testing the Mathurdé figures by this system with its third century 
commencing in 48 B.C., we have another possible approximation towards the solution of 

The comparative estimates by the four methods of computation, stand roughly as 
follows :— 


Vikramaditya - - = - B.C. 48 to A.D, 41, 

Saka - = - - 4.1. 88 to A.D, 177. 

Seleucidan - ~ = - B.C. 2 "0 A.D, 87. 

Parthian ~ - - - B.C. 39 to A.D, 50. 
‘VASUDEVA. 


No. 1*%.* Gold. 

Trésor de Numismatique, Pl, LX XX. figs. 10, 11.1 

Obverse.—Scythian figure, standing to the front, casting incense into the recognised 
small Mithraic altar. To the right a trident with pennons; to the left a standard with 
bosses and streamers. | 

Legend, around the device, portions of the full titles of PAO NANO PAO KOPANO. 

Below the left arm a Fasu, in the exact form of character to be seen in his 
Mathuré inscriptions.t To the left, on the side of the altar, the letter स, 





Reverse.—The Indian Goddess Parvati seated on an open chair or Greek throne, 
extending in right hand the elassic regal fillet; Mithraic monogram to the left. 
Legend, APAOXPO,§ “ half Siva,” १.९. Parvati. 





dated according to the Seleucidan era, and according 9150 to the Parthian era, the 144th year of the Parthians 
being equal to the 208th year of the Seleucidw, thus making the Parthian era to have commenced B.C, 248. 
This date is written: “Month... . 23rd day 144th year, which is called the 208th year, Arsaces, King of kings.” 

* The Roman numbers, further defined by a star (*), are used to denote such coins as do net find a place in 
the exclusively continuous Gupta series embodied in the Autotype Plate, 

† Those who wish to see nearly exact counterparts of these types may consult the coins figured in plate XIV., 
Ariana Antiqua, figs. 19, 20. The latter seems even to have an imperfect rendering of the च ta on the obverse, 
with “J sx (formed like pu) on the reverse. For corresponding types see also Journ, As. Soc. Beng. vol. V. 
pl 36, and Prinsep’s Essays, pl. 4. General Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. VI. 0, 5. pl. I. fig. 2. 

{ Plate XV. figs. 8, 16,20. The w ia not curved, but formed by a mere elongation of the down stroke of 
the @ s, which constitutes the vowel, as in the case of the ४ on Samudra Gupta’s coin No, 2 of the accompanying 
autotype plate VIL. The omission of the Deva on the coins is of no more importance than the parallel rejection of 
the Gupta, where the king's name is written downwards in the confined space below the arm, Facsimiles of these 
inscriptions may also be consulted in Professor Dowson’s paper on the Mathura Inscriptions, Journ, 4, As. Soe 
vol. V.N.S. pl. IV. figs. 15, vi. &e, See also General Cunningham’s remarks on Wasndeva, iid. p. 195. General 
Cunningham proposes to amend Professor Wilson’s tentative reading of Bearaono on the two gold coins, Ariana 
Antigua, pl, XIV. figs. 14, 18 (p. 378), into PAO NANO PAO BAZOAHO KOPANO, The engraving of No, 14 
certainly suggests an initial B in the name, and the AZ and 0 are sufficiently clear. We have only to angularise 
the succeeding O into A to complete the identification. These coins have a reverse of Siva and the Bull.—Areh. 
Rep. vol. I. p. 42, Dr. Kern does not seem to have been aware of these identifications when he proposed, in 
1873 (Réeue Critique, 1874, p. 291), to associate the Mathuré Vasudeva with the panes Pahlvi coin 
ficured in Prinsep, pl. VIL fig. 6. Journ, R. As, Soe. vol. इ. pl. 8; Ariana Antigua, pl. XVI. Bg. 9. 

§ APAOXPO, Ard-Ugra, Tho latter is the name of Siva, The preceding Khadphises Indo-Seythians had, for 
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Guator KaAc#a. 
No.1. Plate VII. Gold, weight 116 gr. Very rare. B. Mz 

[The awmbers prefixed to these coins correspond, without break ov interruption, with the serial 
order of the numbers entered in the accompanying Autotype Plate. The extra or casual specimens 
ave marked by Roman figures, with a further discriminating +€] 

Obverse.—The King standing to the front, clothed very much after the manner 
of his Indo-Scythian predecessors.* The right hand casts incense into the conventional 
diminutive Mithraic altar, while the left holds the typical standard of the rayed Sun 


Marginal legend imperfect. 
का ^ 
चच cha. 


Under the arm 


Reverse.—Pdrvati holding a lotus flower in the right hand, with a cornucopia of 
western design on the left arm. ‘In the field, the Indo-Scythian monogram ae 
Legend.—aaqtaT a Sarcardjochehhetta. “The exterminator of all Réjas.” 


SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
No. 2. Gold. B. M. 


Obverse.—The king arrayed after the Indian fashion with a dhofi tightly bound 
round his loins, elaborate native head-dress, very large ear-rings, necklace, and armlets 
of chosen’ jewels, &c., in the act of shooting a tiger who faces him to the full front. 


Legend, restored.—aqaraqtima 9 Vydghra parikrama. “The tiger hero.” 


Reverse.—Parvati with lotus flower and Garuda standard, standing upon a Dragon 
or some oriental type of marine monster.} | 


12६ ९०4.--राजा बमुद्ध्‌ गृतः 44 Samudra Guptah. 





their reverse device, # figure leaning on a Bull (Nandi), regarding which Professor Wilson remarks: “The figure 
leaning on the Bull appears, by the breasts and protuberant hips, to be female ; but it is not invariably so, and is 
sometimes, what it probably always should be, of an androgynous outline, the figure being that of Siva and his 
spouse in their composite character of Arrdha adriswara, Siva half-feminine."—Ariana Antiqua, p. 351. 
~ Rae A very suggestive note on this question is to be found in Huen Theang : = Aprés la mort du roi Kia-ni-se-hia 
(Kanishka), la race des i-li-to (Kritiyas) s'srrogea encore In royauté, chassa 165 religieux et abolit In lot du 
Bouddha," ti. 178. These kings are subsequently spoken of, in the text, as “cette race ignoble,” p. 179. The 
commentator adds at p. 454, vol, iii, “ Kritiyasen Chinois Mat-te (hommes) achetés.” (See also, i. 248.) Hiouen- 
Thsang, Paris edit. Cf. dilsa, Arita, and gupta under the sense of “ protected,” in connexion with note 1 p. 25 
ante; and also-Elliot’s Glossary, vol. I. 7. 281. । | 


† This monogram hes « curious similitude to the old Egyptian इतण for the Bee : 





M. Oppert has shown, was the sign royal in the Hieratic, the prototype of sarru, न of the inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar at Borsippa, Journal Asiatigue, 1857, p. 143. See also Journ, Fi. At Son LL RS 
pp. 224, 452. 0 S. 
: ‡ A similar aquatic monster may be seeu below the feet of an ancient statue at Nongarh (6 miles §.S.E, of 

aynuagar), “The statue is made of the red-spotted sandstone of the Sikri q narties near Me ark” = = ल ५ 
ham, Arch, Report, vol. IL. 2, 161. quarries near Mathura.”—Cunning 
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GUPTA AND SURASHTRAN COINS, 








च्‌ 





COINS. 97 


No. 8. Gold. 2. M. 
Reverse.—King appareled in close-fitting native costume, with the Indian चा 
armlets, bangles, &c., reserving unexhausted arrows for a retreating lion. 
i Legend—a इराजाधिराज ओ 
Ma hé réjédhirdja Srt. 


Reverse.—The Goddess Pérvat? seated on a 107, with fillet, lotus flower, and the 
usual Scythian monogram. 


Legend.—3it सिङ्हविक्रम Sri Sitka Vikrama. “The Lion-hero.” 


No. 4. Gold. 23. M. 


Obverse.—A_ horse decked for the Asvamedha sacrifice. 
Legend (restored).—aquay: राजधिराज vfaat जियत्य 
Navajamadhah Réjadhirdja Prithivt jiyatya. 
Below the horse मे se. 
Reverse.—A rayed female figure (Pérrati ?) holding a chauré or Yak’s tail, ordinarily 
used as a fly-whisk in the train of royalty. 


Legend —3aay पराक्रमः Asvamedha pardkramah, “The hero of the Asvamedha.” 


A recent contributor to the Journal Asiatique, has taken me to task for discovering 
any traces of Scythism in the Indian Asvamedha rite, and after other curious criticisms, 
intrenches himself in the direct assertion that “le cheval des sculptures est le cheval des 
légendes et du culte brahmanique.’’* 

To my apprehension the Indian Aryans have put on record, in their own Vedas, a 
much more mundane account of their notions of the Asvamedha sacrifice, which seems 
to have been little more to them than a religious feast, with all the sensual accessories of 
fat horse flesh, baked meats, aromas of cooking, with essays on the merits of skilful 
carving: descending at last into gross questions of skewers, and the stray remnants 
that adhere to the hands of the operators. 

Far different is the impression conveyed by what we can gather from the local 
conceptions of the dsramedia; here the ideal seems to have been eminently Scythie, 
beth in its inception and application ; it was in effect a martial challenge which consisted 
in letting the victim, who was to crown the imperial triumph at the year’s end, go free 





* Journ. Astatique, 1875, p. 126. Essai sur la Wgende du Buddha, par M, ए, Senart. The passage to 
which the author takes exception is to be found in my article in the Jewrn. As. Soc. Beng. 1865, p. 57; 
it has been reproduced in my Jndian Weights, p. 62. 

† Aig Veda, ii. iii, stiktas, vi. vii., Wilson's Translation, vol. Il. p. 112, and note a, p. 121, also Proface, 
p. xii—xv.; Colebrooke’s Essays, Prof. Cowell's edit., vol. I. pp. 50, 55, 56; Asiatic Researches, vol. TI. 7. 429 
Max Miller's Ane. Sonshrit Literature, pp. 37, 46, 457, 533, 
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to wander at will over the face of the earth, its sponsor being bound to follow its hoofs, 
and to conquer or conciliate the occupiers of all “fresh fields and pastures new” his 
equine pioneer chose to fancy.* Surely such a prototype shadows forth more of 
the conditions of the life of desert communities of the horseman class, than of the 
surroundings of Aryan cattle-drivers, entangled in the narrow passes of the Himalaya, or 
dubiously skirting the southern base of the outer range towards the plains of India in 
straggling companies. The original germ and development of ,the contrasted heroic 
aspect almost declares itself in associations belonging to Nomadic tribes, among whom 
a steed captured in hostile forays, had so frequently to be traced from camp to camp and 
surrendered or fought for at last 

Of course the ultimate decision of this and many other international questions, must 
depend upon how much of the Turdnian element we are to recognize as haying existec 
amid the occupying prehistoric races of India; a subject far too large to be discussec 
with advantage in this place. 











Kumara Gupta. 
No. $. Gold. 2. M. 


Obverse.—King standing to the left, the right hand is extended as if casting mcense 
mto the small Mithraic altar, of which traces can still be recognised. The king is girt 
the Khendd or Indian straight broad-sword. To the right the Garuda standard, to the 
with left the initial letters of the name of Kumara, क Kw. 


Legend.—anafag सुचरत कुमर 
Reverse.— Pdrvet? seated on a raised throne, below which are expanded the leaves 
of the lotus. In the right hand, the Grecian fillet, with the recognized Scythian 
monogram above the shoulder. 
Legend. कुमार Wy 
Sri Kumdra Gupta. 


MAHENDRA GUPTA. 
No. +. Gold, weight 125°5 grains. Marsden,t No. MLIX. B. M. 
Obverse.—King on horseback, to the right, with nimbus, seemingly bare-headed, with 
long flowing curls. 
Legend. महेन्द्र गत 
Mahendra Gupte. 





_  * Wheeler's Mahdébhaérata, vol. I. p. 877. Prof. Goldsticker has pointed out (in the Westminster Review 
for April 1868) that the passages here quoted belong to the more recent “Jaiminiya Asvyamedha.” See also 
Wheeler's Hamiyana, pp. 10, £, 

† See also Prinsep’s Essays, pl. XXIIT. fig. 30, vol. I. p. 387. See also variants, pl. XX, figs. 3, 4, 5, 
ibid. and Ariana Antiqua, pl, XVILL figs. 16,17. No. 16, has द्‌ बज्ञनतं alter the Gupta, 





| 
॥ 
नि 
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Reverse.—Pédrvat?, seated on an Indian 7121146; feeding a peacock. 
Legend.—faa मेन्द्र Ajita Mahendra. “The unconquered king.” 


No. D1%. Gold, weight 119 grains. B.M. (?) 


This is another coin of some interest, which I doubtfully attribute to Mahendra 
Gupta. It may be described as follows: 
Obvyerse.—Standing figure with spear and flowing pennons, trident, and small 
Mithraic altar. Outside the spear the letters ५ ¢ On the inside च p. 
| ह he 


Reverse,—Parvati seated, with traces of the Greek APAOXPO. 


WARA GUPTA. 
No. 1४. Gold. Ariana Antiqua, Pl. XVIII. fig. 22.* 
Obverse.—King standing to the front, with Garuda standard on the right, and bow 
in the left hand. Device similar to the designs of Samudra and Chandra Gupta’s coins 
(Ariana Antiqua, XVII. 7, 8, 9, 4, Marsden, No. ML. and MLVII.), but materially 
deteriorated in the artistic execution. 
Legend, below the left arm.—ar Va. 


बू ra. 
At the foot 4 Gu. Marginal legend? 


Reverse.—The usual type of Parvati seated on lotus leaves to the front (disclosing 
greatly debased art.) 
Legend, restored from other specimens.j—aratig@ Bdladitya. 


THE SAH KINGS OF SURASHTRA. 


The history of the 84h kings of Surdshtra is so interwoven with the progress and. 
final supremacy of the Guptas, that we must deyote full space to the consideration of 
their independent rise and advance to power—as well in regard to the monumental 
palzeographic records, in which the western coast is so rich, as in respect to the Numis- 
matic remains of the dynasty which equally preserve marked local characteristics, and 
disclose instructive indications of a source and derivation other than Indian. | 

The inscriptions claim priority in the order of arrangement. These commence with 
a group of representative mural tablets which repeat the name of the presumed founder 
of the Sah family, Nahapdna. I have transcribed the first of these records in full, as 
furnishing a specimen of the ordinary style and motive of this class of dedicatory 





= 1 formerly had doubts about the due atiribution of these coins; but now that I have examined several 
specimens, I concur in General Cunningham's sssignment.—Biilsa Topes, p. 145. The marginal legend is there 
quoted as Para-madii Maja. 

† There are three specimens in the British Museum. 
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epigraphs, reducing the subsequent quotations to the bare enumeration of royal names 
or other material data. For the preliminary materials I am indebted to a paper by 
Professor Bandarkar, which was presented to the London Oriental Congress of 1874, and 
which is now in course of correction for the volume embodying their Proceedings. 


I.—Jnseription of Nahapdna in the Nasik Caves, 
(No. 17 of Mr. West’s facsimiles.*) 


“To the Perfect One! This cave and these small tanks were caused to be con- 
structed on the mounts Trirasmi in Govardhana, by the benevolent Ushavyadata, the 
son-in-law of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahap4na,+ son of Dinika, who gave three 
hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed flights of steps on the river 
Barndsty4, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans every year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans at 
Prabhasu { the holy place, constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting-places at Bharu- 
kachchha, Dasapura, Govardhana and Sorparaga; made gardens, tanks, and wells; 
charitably enabled men to cross Ib4, Parfdé, Daman4, Tapi, Karaben4, and Daéhunuké 
by placing boats on them; constructed Dharmas4las, and endowed places for the distri 
bution of water, and gave capital worth a thousand for thirty-two Nddhigeras for the 
Charanas and Parishads in PinditakAvada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, 
Ramatirtha, and in the village of N&nagola. By the command of the Lord I went 
in the rainy season to Malaya to release Hirudha the Uttamabhadra. The Malayas fled 
away at the sound (of our war music), and were all made subjects of the Khatriyas the 
Uttamabhadras. Thence I went to Poksharani, and there performed ablutions, and gave 
three thousand cows and a village,” 








Remarks. 

The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter part contains a mixture 

of Sanskrit and Prakrit.’’ 
II.—Translation of Inscription No. 16 of Mr. West's facsimiles, Lines 1, 1. 

‘To the Perfect One! This apartment is the benefaction of Dakhamitré, the daughter 

of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahap4na and wife of Ushavyadita, son of Dintka. 
Continuation of Translation of No. 16, Lines 3-6 

“To the Perfect One! In the year 42, in the month of Vaisékha, the son of Dinika, 

and son-in-law of King Kshaharata Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3,000 to the 


priesthood from the four quarters residing in this cave, as capital for [providing] 
garments and kusana. Out of this sum on 1,000 the interest is three-quarters of a 








= Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, vol, VII. p. 42. 

7 “I think npon the whole this way of interpreting the expression is more in consonance with known facts 
than making Nahapéina satrap of a king named Kshaharita.” 

‡ “ Prabhiisn, as Dr, Stevenson says, isa place near Pattan Somnath. Bharukeachchha is now known to be 
Grosch. Dasapura must be some place in Gujarat ur in the Marathi country bordering on Gujarat. It occurs in 
Inscription No. 1 of Mr. West's series. Sorparaga is Supara near Bassein. The Demand and Dihanuké must be 
rivers lowing into the sea at those places in the Tanna District. Tapi is well known, The others I am not 
able to identify. Ramatirtha is, I am told, a small place near Supara. Ushavadita’s charities do not seem to have 
gone further to the north than Guijardt, or further to the south than the northern district of the Puna zillah 
The expedition to the south described in the inseription was occasional, the object being to assist a friendly race of 
Kshatriyas.” (Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IIT. pp. 100, 214, 322; vol. IV. p. 282; Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. II p. 953 
—Damana is doubtless the Damana Ganga, and Dahanuka the river of Dehnu to the south of it—J. B ) 
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hundred [९.९. 75] Karsh4panas. These Karsh4panas bearing interest are not to be 
repaid. Out of this [sum] two thousand, which is the capital bearing an interest of one 
hundred Karsh4panas is for garments. A capital of 8,000 NAdigeras was given in 
Kapurahara and the village of Chikhalapédra.” 


Remarks. 

“From this and No. 18 of the same series it appears clear that Ushavadata left three 
thousand Karshapanas ; two deposited with one body of weavers, bearing an interest 
of 100 Padikas or Karsh4panas, from which chivarikas or garments were to be 
provided, and one with another body of weavers, bearing an interest of 75 Padikas 


out of which kusana was to be given. Lines 4 and 5 of this and 3 of No. 18 are 
thus consistent with each other. 


We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the use of mendicants in the 
year 42, and from No. 28 that Ushayadata bestowed other charities in the years 41 and 40 
What era these are to be referred to will be considered in the remarks.” 


IIl.— Translation of No. 14 of Mr. West's series. 
1. Son-in-law of Satrap Nahapana———t. 
2. Usual deeds of Ushavadata the Saka.* 
ॐ. In Chechika, city of Dahanuka, Kekapura. 
4. In each village, in Ujjayini,t Sikhé . . [eleven lines more]. 


= 


* © This has been usually taken to be Saka, as if there were no doubt about it, but it is not quite safe to do 
60 in the mutilated state of the inscription. 

+ ^ This is not without doubt.” 

I quote Prof. Bandarkar's final summing up and the resulting conclusions, with a view of showing the 
difficulties which still environ the question of the Sah dates. “In the firat place we have the inscriptions of 
Ushavadata, which mention a king of the name of Kshahardta Nahapana, who is also called Kshatrapa or Satrap. 
Kshaharata looks very much like Khagirata, and the characters in these inscriptions occupy a middling position 
between those of No. 6 and No. 26. Kshaharata Nahapaina therefore may well have been the founder of the 
dynasty that displaced the Sitavihanas some time after Krishnardja. And coins of arace of kings calling them- 
selves Kings and Ashatrapas or Satraps have been found in Gujarat and elsewhere, and amongst them one of 
Nahapdna himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujarit, which mention some of these kings. Very likely 
therefore it was this dynasty that Gautamiputra displaced.” 

“ These inferences would be rendered highly probable if what is known or believed with regard to the dates of 
these kings were made to harmonize with the similar information we have with regard to the dates of Krishnaraja 
and Gautamiputra. 'The coins of the Satrap or Séh dynasty bear dates, but it is not known to what era they are 
to be referred. For the dates of the Satavahana kings the only authorities are the Purdpas. Though there is 
no very satisfactory agreement amongst them as to the names and number of the individuals composing the 
dynasty, the period of its total duration, given by all, nearly corresponds, Starting from the date of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally believed to be 315 B.C., and deducting 294, the number (Wilson's Vishaw , 
Purdna, chap. XXIV. book IV.) of years for which the intervening dynasties reigned, we have 21 B.C, as the 
date of the foundation of the Andhrabhritya dynasty ; and going on further in the same way we have 2 A.D 
for Krishnardja’s accession; and 319 A.D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if we take Nahapana to be 
the founder of the Saka era, and refer all the Sih dates to that era, the information got from the caves and 
the inferences based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates. Nahapdya’s career of conquest must have 
ended in A.D. 78, when the era began ; and this agrees with what we have siated above that the Siitavibanas 
were deprived of the province of Nasik some time after Krishnar4ja. In the same manner, if the statement 
that Gautamiputra exterminated the race of Khagirita is true, the last of the 54h dates must come up near 
enough to 340 A.D., that being the date of Gautamiputra’s death, or, the end of his reign. This last date, if 
the era is Saka, is, according to Mr. Fergusson (Journ. #. As. Soe., vol. IV., N.S.), 376, in which case it 
would not agree with the other; but there is a mistake here. Mr. Justice Newton, whom he follows, assigns 235 

(11540.) F 
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Other inscriptions of Nahapdna at Karlen and Junir :— 
At Karlen— 


“Peace! By Ushabhaddta, the son of Dimika, the son-in-law of Raja Kshahrdta 
Kshatrapa Nahapana.” 


At Junir— a a, 
“Constructed by] Ayama, the minister of ——-———- Mahikshatrapa Syami 
Nahapana,”’ 


The next palmographic reference to the Sah kings is an elaborate but imperfectly- 
preserved recapitulation of the consecutive repairs of the dam or bridge which retained 
the waters of the Palesani river. This document Mr. Burgess will’ give in full both in 
text and translation hereafter. I have merely to anticipate it by a brief quotation, 
with a view to secure the continuity of my serial evidence: which mm this instance, 
however, is only important as confirmatory of a foregone date, already suggested 
by the coins. The greatest interest, to us Europeans, in this long detail of the fate 
and fortunes of the embankment, consists in the reference to its previous restoration 
by the agents of Chandra Gupta Maurya, our classical Sandrokoptos, whose name 
appears on this single occasion in the whole range of Indian epigraphy. This public 











A.D. (Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. IX. p. 18) to Svimi Rudra Sah, the 25th in his list, on the supposition 
that the era is Vikrama's, whence it appears that he reads the figure on the coin of that monarch 95 29]. But if 
we turn to the copies of the figures given by him at page 28, vol. VIL Journ. Bom, Br. R. As, Soc., we shall 
find that there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke on the mark for a hundred in the last of the 
three dates given under Svami Rudra Sah. For the first of these is 224, the middle figure being the mark 
for 20, since the circle has one diameter (sec the numerals in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, and my paper, p. 67, 
vol. X., Journ. Bom. Br. ft. As. Soc.) ; the second 192, the mark for a hundred having no side stroke. It is 
impossible then that the king, whose date is 192, should be reigning in 291. It is extremely probable that 
this king, No. 18 in Mr. Newton's first list (Journ. Bom. Br. ff, As. Soc. vol. VII), or No, 25 in his second 
(vol. [X.), whose date appears thos to have been misread, is the same person as No, 12 in the former or No. 19 
in the latter, For the name of the individual and that of the father is the same in both cases, There is only the 
prefix srdmi, “lord,” in the former, which makes no difference, and the date 192 in the one case and 197 in the 
other, The final date of the Sahs, therefore, is that of No. 17 (p. 28, vol. VIL Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.), which is 


250, for the figure resembling the letter q] sa stands really for 50, as I have shown in my paper (p. 72, vol. X. 


Bom. Br. A. As. Soc.) on the Valabhi dates. This date in the era of the Saka kings is 328. About that time 
then, i.e. about nine years after his accession, the Sihs must have been conquered by Gautamiputra. If, on the 
contrary, we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapdna’s date would be about 60 B.C., i.e. he reigned 62 
years before Krishnardja; which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence of the caves, the Sdtavahana 
dynasty having been in possession of Nasik in A.D. 2. In the same manner, the final date, which, according to 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 235 A.D. on the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama’s but which really should 
be 196 A.D. in conformity with my reading of the dates, is so remote from Gautamiputra’s, 319 A.D., that he 
can in no sense be said to have exterminated the “race of Khagarita.” ‘The Vikr era will, therefore, not do. 
The objection brought by Mr. Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were referred to it, the Sihs would 
overlap the Guptas by a considerable period, But this period has now been reduced to about ten years, tie 
Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 319 A.D, And ao difference of ten years in the uncertain 
condition of our chronology is almost nothing. Besides, there is nothing to show that the Gupias obudned 
possession of the countries over which the Sahs ruled in 319, or immediately ofter. ‘Thus the date 319-340 A.D. 
for Gautamipntra, and the Saka era for the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find in the 
eave inscriptions about that monarch and the Sdtavahana dynasty. The dates in Ushavadita’s inscriptions, 
therefore, viz., 42, 41, and 40, would be 120, 119, and 118 A.D. respectively.” 
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recognition of his dominion amid the memorial records of the western coast is a new 
testimony to his influence in those quarters, of which we had already external evidence 
in his tional treaties with Seleucus.* So also is there an importance in the distinct 
mention of his grandson Asoka, whose proper name is elsewhere subdued under the title 
of Devanampiya Piyadasi throughout the entire series of religious manifestoes he 
et up in so many chance places over the broad continent of India: one transcript 
of which appears on the eastern face of this very rock, which, as has been seen, Nature 
had constituted as the ready-prepared proclamation stone of successive generations. 


THe SAn ok Rupra DAma Inscription, JUNAGAR. 


“To the Perfect one! This Sudarsana lake, being from Garanagar (Girinagara) 
+ . tothe foot. . constructed in its length, breadth, and height of unbroken masonry,” 

“This work gave way in the 72nd year . . of ददत Mahdkshatrapa Rudra 
Dama, whose name is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahdkshatrapa 
Chastana of well accepted (propitious) name. Afterwards (2) by the Maurya Raja 
Chandragupta ज . his (governor?) Syena Pushpagupta of Surdshtra (?) (rdstiriya only 
visible) caused to be made . . and by the celebrated Yavana Raja of Asoka Maurya 
named Tushaspa haying been repaired.” 

[The text then goes on to proclaim the glories of the king, the enemies he overcame, 
&c., and continues] “ who himself acquired the title of Mah4kshatrapa, who won, &c., 
+ . + by this Mahdkshatrapa Rudra Dima,” and concludes with his own account of his 
special work in the ultimate repair of the dam.t 








The last inseription in this list, which I have to notice, is the brief record on 
the Jasdan pillar, which proves to be purely genealogical—and would be otherwise 
immaterial were it not for its mention of the ancestral ^ Chashtana,” whose name 
figures in such prominence in the initial order of the coin series. 


INSCRIPTION AT JASDAN in the North of Kathiawar prant. 


« Tn the year 127 Bhadrapada (month) dark-half, 7th (day) of the moon, this Satra 
(tank) of R&j4 Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Rudra Sena, the great- 
grandson of the son of R4j4 Mahdkshatrapa Swami Chashtana; the grandson of the 
son of Réjé Ksh(afrapa) Swimi Jayaddman, the grandson of Raja Mahakshatrapa 
..... « Rudra Dim4, (son of) R4j4 Mahikshatrapa Bhadra-Mukha Swami 
Rudra. Of the son of Supra Nathaka of Manasagotra, the grandson of Khara, with 
brotheras.) == 





ॐ Justin, book XV. cap. 4; Diodorus, book KIX. cap. 24, book XX. cap. 12; Strabo, book IT. ९, 1, § 9, 
and book KV. cap. 1, §§ 10, 36, 53, cap. 2, & 9; Pliny, vi. 17 ; Arrian, Ind., cap. ए, Plutarch in Demetrius. 
+ Dr. Bhanu Daji, Journ, Bom, Br, 0, As, Soc, vol. VIL. p. 120 
¶ Ibid. vol. VIII. p. 235. 
F2 
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COINS OF THE SAH KINGS. 


Thus much for the inscription data, we must now fill in the canvas with ae epic’ 
expanded revelations of the coins. As I have not been able in the brief period sine 
has chanced to intervene between the commencement of the present chapter | and its 
call for the press, to re-examine the conflicting bearings of the evidence affecting the 
domination of the 84118, I content myself with reproducing the latest inferences of 
Mr.' Newton, who from the first has exclusively devoted himself to the study of the 
Numismatic remains of this group of kings, and achieved a veritable specialité in this 
department. Though in making these quotations I must guard myself by saying that 
I by no means inyariably concur in the interpretations or deductions of the author. 

Mr. Newton, in one of his latest papers, has had to review, and in some cases to 
revise my own early contributions to this subject,* I am the more anxious therefore that 
he should be heard in his own words. He says in all frankness, “The arrangement (of 
the dates) having been thus discussed and fixed, there remains the determination of the 
era to which the dates on the S4h coinage are to be referred. Professor Wilson, in his 
Ariana Antiqua, was able only to state the priority of the Sahs to the Guptas, but he 
could not restrict the rule of the latter within smaller limits than ‘ from the second or 
third to the seventh century of our era.’ Mr. Thomas in his article published in 1545, 
in the XII. vol. of the Journ, R. As. Soc. (to which I have been, in many respects, 
much indebted), being compelled by the supposition, then entertained, that the first 
numerals on all the 54h coins represented 300, was led to reject eras, which would other- 
wise doubtless have appeared preferable, and to select that of Sri Harsha, dating 457 B.C., 
made known to us by Albirtini, as the one which seemed best to meet the apparent 
requirements of the case. + . ~ . Mr. Thomas thus placed the Sih dynasty between 
about 170 and 50 B.C., and Mr. Prinsep placed the last member of the series in 153 B.C. 
The initial numerals being now read as 100 and 200, the era of Vikramaditya ‘at once 
suggests itself as the one to be preferred.’’+ 

Proceeding upon these principles Mr. Newton subsequently framed the subjoined 
list of the Sah kings, in which he was able to insert the names of six newly identified 
monarchs. 





~ 


. Nahapana, B.C. 60 or 70. 

+ The unknown King whose coin is given as figure 10 of the plate (p. 4, Journ. 
Bom. Br. KR. As. Soc, vol. TX.) 

. (Syamo ?) tika. 

Chashtana, son of Syamotika, B.C. 10 or 20. 

+ Jaya 41189, son of Chastana. 

Jiva Dama, son of (DimAé ?) Sri, A.D. 38. 

+ Rudra Dama, son of Jaya Dama. 

. Rudra Sinha, son of Rudra Dama, A.D. 45-47 

+ Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Sinha, 


bo 


co = op or 


€~) 


न Journ. Ft. As. Soe, vol, शा. 1 845, p. 92. 
1 Journ. Bom. Br. R. As, Soe, 1862, p. 30, 
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10. Sri Sah, son of Rudra Sh. 

11. Sangha Dam, son of Rudra Sah. 

12. Dama Sah, son of Rudra Sinha. 

13. Yasa Dam, son of Dama Sah. 

14. Damajata Sri, son of Rudra 881, A.D. 97. 

15. Vira Dama, son of Dama 3411. 

16. Isvara Datta. 

17. Vijaya S4h, son of Dama Sah, A.D. 115. 

18. Démajata Sri, son of Dima Sah. 

19. Rudra 3६], son of Rudra Dama, A.D. 131, 141. 

20. Visva Sinha, son of Rudra Sah, A.D. 143. 

21. Atri Dama, son of Rudra S4h, A.D. 153, 157. 

22. Visva Sah, son of Atri Dam4, A.D. 160, 168. 

2३. Rudra Sinha, son of Svimi Jiva Dam, A.D. 173 or 218. 
94. Yasi Dam4, son of Rudra Sah 

25. Svami Rudra S4h, son of Svami Rudra Dama, A.D. 228, 935. 
26. Svami Rudra S4h, son of Svami Satya S4h.* 


I shall reserve any comments or observations upon the still vexed subject of the 
era to which these coin-dates belong, till I come to compare the entire range of recorded 
time-marks supplied by the more recent archseological discoveries; but I may remark, 
parenthetically, that the A.D, 285 of the twenty-fifth king in the above list, comes into 
conflict with the age I am disposed to assign to the Guptas under the Saka test. 

As to the correction in regard to the increase of the values of the sign for 
hundreds by the addition of side strokes, I long ago arrived at a similar conclusion, 
having, indeed, myself first suggested the probability of such a method of augmentation 
which the materials available in 1848 did not suffice definitively to establish.7 


® “ The inscriptions do not tell us that Nahapdna had a son, and Lhave not inserted the name of his son-in-law 
as he is not shown to have succeeded to the sovereignty. For the same reason I have omitted the name of 
Chashtana’s father, It is given on the coin, but we do not know that he reigned. ‘Though no coin intermediate 
between Nuhapdna and Chastana has yet been found, I am sure that several years intervened between them. 
The difference of type and execution observable between their coins is certainly greater than that which exists 
between that of the former and .the coins of the Indo-Bactrians. I have, therefore, adopted a longer interval, 
and hope that coins of at least two or three kings between Nahapdua and Chastana may yet be found. It does 
not appear that Nahapdna’s or © hastana’s coin bore a date, and it is almost certain that none was marked on the 
copper coin of Jaya Dama. If the interval which [ have placed between Nahapana and Chastana and the reigns 
which I have assigned to Chastana and Jaya Dama be considered too long, I should be led to shorten these 
rather by assigning to them and all the subsequent sovereigns of the Sah series earlier dates than by bringing 
down Nahapana to # time further removed from the Indo-Bactrians. 

५ T see no reason to modify in any respect the results arrived at in my paper of 1862 as to the succession of 
the Guptas to the Sahs, the Valabhi kings to the Gupta, and the Indo-Sassanians to the Valabhi line. 

५ The limits of the Gujarat sovereigaty in Nahapina’s time mustnow be extended beyond the territories 
which I was enabled in the paper above referred to to assign to the dominion of the Sihe. The extent, however, 
of the districts held in subjection probably varied from reign to reign.” 

{ Journ. R. As. Soc. yol. X11. p. 37. See also Journ. As, Soc, Beng. 1855, p. 569, and the Paris Jowrnal 
Asiatique, 1863, p. 353 


= 
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THE SAH KINGS OF SURASHTRA. 
NAHAPANA, 
No. 6. Silver ; weight 31 gr. Unique, trilingual. Mn. Newton.* 

OBVERSE.—King’s head to the right, with rough hair bound with a fillet. Very 
coarsely executed. 

Legend, imperfect Greek.—svPANN 

REVERSE.—A crude spear, with an axe on the side, and an Indian definition 
thunderbolt ? 


Legend, in Bactrran-P4li characters, reading from the right, commencing below 
the point of the spear, 15) NAHAPANASA, following which, reading from the 
inside, but in the reverse (irection, in Iypran-P4li letters, नदपनस Nuhapanara. 








The engraver or designer of this die was evidently more conversant with the outlines 
of the Bactrian alphabet than he was with the forms of the character of the concurrent 
system of writing of Indian origin.{ The repetition of the letters of the name of the 
King in the latter alphabet, retain so much of the appearance of Bactrian writing, 
that at first, I imagined the line of the legend followed uniformly on to the left of the 
Semitic version of the leading name ; whereas there is an obvious break in the continuity 
of the legend, and a complete reversal of the run of the alphabetical signs, a system 


SESE 


* Mr. Newton's description of this coin is to be found in Mr, Burgess’s text, p. 16 ante. 

T The custom of placing the axe half way down the staff was common with the Indo-Seythians, see Kadphises 
series, Ariana Antiqua, pl. +. figs, 12-21., and pl, A XT. fig, 19, Prinsep's Essays, pl. VILL, कन, 

+ Mr. Burnell, in his elaborate review of “ South-Indian Palwography” (Mangalore, 1874), has naturally 
had to refer to the earlier types of the alphabets of Northern India, regarding which our views to some extent 
differ, The author has quoted certain Passages from a foot-note of mine, published in the Vth volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S: 7. 420. This is not the place to enlarge upon subordinate transitions 
of alphabets extending over some centuries, but I wish to explain, in reply to Mr. Burnell’s queries, that my 
inference regarding the Turdnian or quasi-Dravidian origin of the ‘d¢ character of Asokn’s inscriptions does not 
imply + copying or imitation of any given Tamil alphabet, and far lesa 80 of the modern form now current ; my 
object in giving the series of the romanized letters of that alphabet was merely to show what letters were 
required, and what were not required, to express one group of Dravidian languages, J estimate Mr, Burnell’s 
services to the cause of Indian archeology so highly that I trust he will do me the honour to read what I have 
elsewhere written upon these subjects, when he may discover how little we really disagree on most pointe, though 
1 certainly should object to the evidence of Asoka's monuments, as found in two separate sets of characters of 
250 B.C., being tried by the test of the Vattlettu, in which the author detects ५ most points of resemblance to 
the Sassanian of the Inscriptions * [of A.D, 226-384] (p. 41), 

4As I write a curions item of testimony as to the guiding and abiding influence of the old Asoka letters comes to 
us from Ceylon in the letter on Dr. Goldschmidt’s report on the « North Central Inscriptions” of that island, 
published in the Academy of 20th November 1875, in which he says, “by finding the links between the old 


Indian [९ Asoka Lat] alphabet and the modern Sithholese, I was on abled, after a short time, to decipher 
inscriptions of al] ages,” ॥ 
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of definition equally maintained in the coin of Chashtana (No. 7), where, on the other 
hand, the Bactrian characters were subordinated and evidently left to the mercies of 
Indian die-cutters trained in the conventional schools of their own land 

Tt is interesting to observe the conjoint employment of the two local alphabets, 
concurrence with the fading lines of the Greek, and the retention on both these coins, 
in a subsiding degree, of the Bactrian system of writing which marks its erratic spread 
into Surdshtra, following probably the line of the Indus downwards from Bhéwalpur,* 
hitherto the lowest point to which its presence could be traced with any degree of 
certainty. 


CHASHTANA. 


No. 7. Silver; weight 23 er. Unigue—Legends, in three different characters. 
Mr. NEWTon. 


OBVERSE.—King’s head to the left, with flat cap and well executed profile. 
Legend, imperfect Greek.—rvzANN. 


REVERSE.—A_ chaitya, composed of superimposed arches, with a demilune capital. 
Wavy line below; above a well-defined sun to the right and moon to the left. 


Legend,t in Inpran-Pali—gy aqaaya. .. . जतिक एस yeaa ४1४: 
fiajno mahakshatrapasa + = = jatiha putrasa Chashtanasa—Cuastanasa.t 


Any attempt at the decipherment of the Greek legends on these two coins has 
hitherto, perhaps wisely, been avoided. But I have so often found myself indebted 
to numismatic hints, extending even to the right appreciation of single letters, that I 
feel bound to put on record even my own short-comings in this instance. The materials 
it will be seen, are not very promising, but I may mention that the accompanying 
Autotype Plate only represents copies of copies§ ; short of the coins themselves, I have 
before me first reproductions in electrotype, and photographs taken direct from the 
originals in the possession of Mr. Newton, so that my decipherments may possibly appear 
in advance of my ostensible illustrative proofs. 


——<—&—$_—[—¥—«————————K—K—v—_—_iE=—E—e—e—e—eeEeEeEeEEeeeees ््् ७ 9 = 





® Seo inscription of Kanishka, ante. 

† Mr. Newton's reading of this legend, in July 1868, was “ Rajno Mahakshatripasa (Syamo?)tika putrasa 
Chastanasa (dala?) ramna.” He did not detect the repetition of the name in the Bactrian character, Ccneral 
Cunningham subsequently improved Mr. Newton’s decipherments, remarking, “I notice that the native legends 
of the coins of Nahapana and Chashtana have only been partially read , . , It seems to me from the 
engravings that the names of both rulers are repeated in Aryan-Pali. Thus the legend on Nahapana's coin 
appears to me to be Chatrapa Nafkapanasa, perhapa Chatrapa putrasa; and on Chashtana’s coin I read 
Chashtanasa in Aryan-Pali. The Indian and Aryan names are brought together."—Journ. Bom, Br. R. As. 
Soc., vol. DX. 7. cix. 

‡ Repeated in Bactrian-Pali, The Hebrew type will only imperfectly render the adapted Aryan letters of 
their common Semitic prototype. I have pointed the consonants after the system of Michaeli. 

§ ic. the plaster casts here photographed have themselves been taken from electrotype reproductions of 
the original coins, which I was favoured with by Mr, Newton some years ago, 
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The only letters which strike the eye, at the first glance, are ANN aboye the ope 
head in No. 7, and in the same position in No. 6, we can trace in coarser outlines ting प 
forms of PANN anda possible Tf before the P. Reverting again to No. 7, as Aen exhibitin 
the best cut characters though they depart more obviously from normal Greek forms, babe 
have a suggestive O after the second N, but the concluding letter SF letters are only 
vaguely preserved in either specimen. The next point to determine 1s च the | 
legend should be assumed to run round the central device in one uniform me as 15 गद oe 
exceptional case in some of the Bactrian coins,* or whether we should look for a break 
in the continuity, consequent on the insertion of the King’s name at the foot of the bust, 
which is the more constant rule in the Greco-Bactrian currencies. 

The balance of evidence—apart from the reverse coincident testimony—would 
preferentially lead to the latter conclusion. The opening N in the name of Nahapana 
is sufficiently pronounced in its top lines under*such conditions; but what then 15 
to be said of the prefix to the possible ०५५०० representing in space 6 or 7 letters, 
and what is to be understood to follow that title to the right in the cireular legend ? 
These are, perhaps, questions that had better be left for future solution under the 
auspices of better numismatic specimens, but thus much may be indicated from the 
struggling letters which seem to complete the list of titles that they may possibly 
represent in a degraded form SPATIXIOY for orparyycs, or, assuming a still greater 
failing in the local definition of the Greek alphabet, a more directly imperfect rendering 
of the title of BAZIAEQ which commends itself under a closer examination of the 
prominent letter X which may easily be reduced to an MS. Greek 4. 

An important branch of the general inquiry here presents itself as to the cours 
and survival of the Greek alphabet in India, which followed the conquering progress 
of the Bactrian Hellenes, as the affiliated alphabet of Semitic origin attended the 
complete domestication of the Ayran races. The accessory incidents differed, however, 
in this respect, that the Greek language was reserved more exclusively for the ruling 
classes during their ephemeral sway, though its literal system was preserved in a degraded 
form, obviously beyond the duration of the currency of the Semito-Aryan character. Its 
geographical extension may be defined as nearly parallel to that of the Aryan writing 
towards the Gangetic provinces, while it penetrated in a comparatively independent 
identity to the Western coast. It is singular that there is no trace of any solitary 
inscription in the Greek language in India, which might, however, easily be accounted 
for; but, in its numismatic form it remained the leading vehicle of official record, with 
a subsidiary vernacular translation, during more than two centuries under Greek and 
Scythian auspices. It was similarly employed in conjunction with Aryan legends by 
the Kadphises Indo-Seythians (Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. figs. 5, ef seq.), while the Kanerki 
Horde used it solely and exclusively in the definition of their barbarous titles (Ariana 
Antiqua, pls. XIL., XIIT., and XIV.) The gold coins of the latter merge into those of 
our Guptas, but the degraded Greek, as we have seen, gives place to a cultivated type 
of Indian-Pali letters. 
| Alexander's (Greek) colonies settled in India must haye been both numerous and 
important, if as Arrian (Justin, xiii, iv.) and Orosius (iii. ९.) declare they were erected 





* Antimachus, Ariana Antigua, plate IT. fig. 15; Menander a late IV pollod चः = ss 
Hots 5M ~+ plate TV. fig. 1; Apollodotus, do., plate 
IV. fig. 15; Prinsep's Essays, plates XIV. fig. 1; XV. fig. त 7 do., plat 
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into an independent charge under Python the son of Agenor, on the distribution of the 
provinces after the death of the conqueror. Later on, we have evidence of the retention 
of this political organization in the Indo-Greek contingent, under Eudamus, which 
jomed Seleucus with horse, foot, and 120 elephants (Diod. Sic. xix. 1.) 

The mention of Antiochus and the four Greek kings by name,* in the edicts of 
Asoka, would also imply an intercourse more or less free, between the East and the 
classic West, coupled with the incidental use of the Greek language in states within or 
adjoining Indian boundaries. And the settlement of the Bactrian kings must largely 
have encouraged the domiciliation of Greek adventurers and with it the renewed 
continuity of the use of their language. 

Our coins have long since testified to the occupation of the districts around Mathura 
by the Bactro-Greeks, and Sanskrit texts have recently established the extension of their 
conquests to Saketa (Oude) and Palibothra (Patna).t 
Incidentally we learn from the Indian Embassy to Augustus (22-20 B.C.) that the 

credentials of the emissaries were written on parchment (> क्ट) in the name of 
Porus and in Greek (Journ. R. As. Soc. XVII. p. 309), the very mention of the 
employment of skins indicating a custom opposed to Indian predilections. 





— 


च समयि 





* General Cunningham has lately published an admiruble fac-simile of a portion of the de Indian-Pali 1४ 
scription at Khalsi (Archeological Report, vol. I. p. 247), and an improved eye-copy of the XIU. tablet of the 
Semitic Asoka edict at Kapur-di-giri (vol. शरा, p. 20). These revised texts are valuable in the geographical 
sense as suggesting new identifications; and the clear mention of Andra is of considerable importance in fixing 
the epoch of a race of kings about whose period there has been much discussion. I have, therefore, tentatively 
transliterated the joint texts and added the parallel fragmentary version from Girnar. 


TRANSLITERATIONS oF THE Asoka InscrtpTions or Kapur-m-Girt, प्ता) AND GIENAR. 


La 


, Kapwr-di-Giri. Antiyoka nama Yona raja paran cha tenan Antiyokena chatura [| rajane Traramaye 
. Khalst Antiyoga nima Yona = . lanchitena Antiyo. nachatali + Injane Tulamaye 
. Girnar. oe . Yonaraja paranchatena = = = chaptena [sic] rajano Turamayo 
K. nama Antikina nami Maka namé Alikasandaro namé nicham Choda, Panda, 
Kh. vdéma Antekinn , . nima . . Maki . . nima Alikyasadale nfima nicham Choda, Pandiya, 
G. cha Antakana. . cha, . = Magi = . cha 
K. 

Kh 

G 


=> 


Avam Tambupanniya hevammevamhena raja Vishatidi Yonam Kamboyeshu Nibha Ka 
Avam Tambapaniyaé hevamevéhevamevé .... laji Vishmavasi Yona Kambojasu Nabha Ku 
K.  nabhatinn मुक Piti Nikeshu, Andrapulideshu savatam 
, Kh. na&bha Pantisa Bhoja iti Nikesa Adhapiladesa  savata 
५ अ P ( ३ १ ndhepirandesu savatn > + 
Under the Elephant at Khalsi, Gajatemre? at the foot of the XIII. tablet at Girndr : Sveto hasti savaloka 
ne tn the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Siketa (Ayodhya, Onde), Panchila-country and 
Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusamadhvaja (Palibothra) ; Pushpapura (Palibothra) being reached Sa taken) all 
provinces will be in disorder, undoubtedly.” . . “The fiercely-fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhyadesa ; 
there will be 9 eruel, dreadful war in their own kingdom.” . = . “It appears that for J time ध the Grecks, १ 
rapacious Saka, or Scythian king, was most powerful.” Dr. Kern, from the Yugapurags of th Sela rene 
pp. 35, 38, 39; his Preface to the Brihat Sanhitd (Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica, sind ‘The > Nena el 
sssizned by Dr. Kern to B.C. 50. “We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign of bah साना 1 oi + 48 ; a's 
thus see that when this portion of the Bhdshya was written, a oo king (Menander ?) 1 lait ध to 
Siketa or Ayodhyd, and Pushpamitra was reigning at Pataliputra.” Professor Bhandarkar, ame १ 
1, 7. 299. See also ii. 59, 70, 96, and likewise Professor Weber, in Indian Antiquary, 1. s द (न. 
ii. 58, 149; Goldstucker Pdsini, 230; Babu Rajendralala, Jowrn. As. Soc, Beng., 1874, p. =00. 
(11540.) G 
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Could we rely upon the statements of Apollonius of Tyana, they would carry us still 
further towards the proof of the extended currency and survival of the Greek language 
in India up to A.D.50. We are supposed to discover Phraotes, king of Taxila, conversing 
fluently in that tongue, and Iarchus, chief of the Sophoi, is said to welcome his visitor 
“in Greek ;” in like manner certain villagers are reported conventionally, and without 
effort, ov pretence, to haye used that form of speech. (Jowrn. Tt. As. Soc. vol. XVIL., 
pp. 78, 81, 90). ‘This might perchance explain the unusual occurrence of so many 
numismatie examples of legends couched in current-hand Greek letters as opposed to the 
ordinary or what we term uncial capitals of monumental Greek, which gradually fell out 
of use about this period (Ariana Antiqua, Pl. XTV., figs. 12, 13), and finally merged 
into the unintelligible jumble of other Scythic examples diseovered on Nos. 16 and 17 of 
the same plate. | 

If the decipherment of the four most prominent letters “PANN” of the Greek 
legends in the allied coins of Nahapana and Chashtana proves correct, it may open out 
several new lines of inquiry as to the status and position of Chashtana and his con- 
temporaries; and in the enlarged numismatie associations, establish connecting links, 
both epochal and geographical, that we have hitherto scarcely dared to speculate upon. 

A short time ago Mr. Perey Gardner, of the B.M., published a representative coin of 
a Saka king named “ Heraiis,”’ of which the following wood-cut is a fac-simile, with his 
appended description, originally printed in the Numismatic Chronicle. 








No. 1V.% Silver. BM. 





OnvERsE.— Bust of a king, right, diademed and draped; border of reels and beads 
REVERSE.—TYIANNOYNTOS HIAOY 
>^ ^ 
KOIIANOY, 
(1 ५०09५746 “Heaov Dax ८००६५०५.) 

A king, right, on horseback ; behind, कपण, crowning him.”* 
. The assignment of this piece to Heraiis has been objected to by General Cun- 
ningham, who claims its attribution to the well-known king “ Mauas,”’ whose coins 
cover a large range both in number and variety of types.t It is quite true that the 





Bessie Chronicle (1874), XIV., N.S. p. 161. 
General Cunningham reads the name as MIAIOT KOIPANOY, Seo also Numi tie Chronicle, p. 109, 
Colonel Pearse, R.A., possesses a small silver coin, displaying the obverse head in निम व tline 
in the wood-eut. The reverse type discloses an ill-defined, erect firure, to the left with two parallel legends i | 
obscure Greek, the leading line, with the title, is altogether unintelligible, but its central "न heel a ज 
ब = नाक The second line gives.a nearer approach to “Mons” in a possible initial M, fol nigh oo 
letters व ८ र प्राग 1 1 de, ६ ~ + followed by the 
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imperfectly defined designation might be tead as Mauas, though the additional second 
letter in the name is against such a rendering.* 

But the difference in the style of the legends and the typical details of the plece seem 
to separate it from all other published examples of Mauas’ money, and to connect it, ina 
marked manner, with the Parthian rather than the Partho-Bactrian section of the 
occupying conquerors of India. 

+ To commence with the indications furnished by the legends, the unusual form of 
the kingly title BASIAEYONTOS BASIAEQN which we now understand to imply 
direct administrative exercise of power, under the confessed authority of an imperial 
superior,’ appears for the first and only time in the Parthian mintages on a coin of 
Arsaces XII. Phrahates ITI. , B.C. 70-60, which may, as General Cunningham suggests, 
indicate his position as joint or sub-king under his father, in charge of a province of the 
empire, in contrast to the BASIAEQ™ BASIAEQ N,t which he, subsequently, insisted 
on so emphatically in his correspondence with Pompey.§ 

The first example of the use of the term BASIAEYONTO® among the Indo-Parthian 
currencies occurs on a coin of Gondophares similar to No. 5, (Prinsep, vol. IT. p. 215), || 
which is repeated on the money of Arsaces (Prinsep, vol. II. p. 217, and Journ. As. Soe. 
Bengal, vol. XT p. 135). The coins of Mauas, on the other hand appear to confine 
themselves to the ordinary legends of BASIAEQS, BAZIAEQ>S BASIAEQN, and 
BASIAEQ> BAZIAEQN MEPAAOY MATOY.Y 

Moreover on no occasion do they display the title of KOIPANOS, still less that 
of the wnique definition of the all-important SAKA of the coin of Heraiis. 

The practical question then presents itself, as to whether this departure from ordinary 
routine, in the case of Gondophares and Arsaces, does not imply a recognition of the 
Imperial power held by the nominal head of the family in Persia, and co-relatively 
whether the employment of the nearly parallel form of TTPANNOYNTO® does not 
i like manner, indicate merely executive administration and allegiance to a distant 
suzerain? The KOIPANOS the dictionaries tell us, is simply a synonym of TTPANNOZ,** 
and we know that the Parthians were eccentric in their selection of Greek titles, the 
force of which they, perhaps, did not always comprehend, so that we must not criticise, 
too closely, any titles a Saka, whose still more vague ideas of Greek filtered through such 
dubious channels, may haye chosen to adopt. 








* The Bactrian-Pali rendering of the name on the coins is invariably Moasa, which has been assumed 
to correspond with the Inseription definition of Mogasa ; see ante, p. 17. 

1 Journ. R, As. Soc, vol. XX. p. 126; Nwmismatic Chronicle, (My article,) vol. I. N.S. p. 186; and 
General Cunningham's article, vol. IX. N. 5. p. 29. | 

1 Mr. Lindsay remarks, “the title of BASIAEQE BAZIAEQN appears on the coins of Arsaces XII. for the 
first time since (its disuse after) the reign of Arsaces VI."—Coins of the Parthians, Cork, 1952, p, 21. 

$ Plutarch in Pompey, § 38; Dio Cass, cap. XX XVII. § 6; Lindsay, p. 21 ; Rawlinson, p. 145, 

| This example is as yet unpublished. The coin belongs to Sir H. Dryden. 

{ Prinsep's Essays, vol. II. p- 200; Ariana Antigua, p. 314. 

°° ^ Trpasves strictly Dor. for xedsaves, from ग) «ipo, a lord, master." The editors add, “the term rather 
regards the way in which the power was gained than how it was exercised, being applied to the mild Pisia- 
tratus, but not to the despotic kings of Persia.”—Liddell and Scott. The ancient Persians must have been fully 
conversant with the use and meaning of the term, in the ‘Edgrssfey pty sparen of Darius, referred to by 
Herodotus I'V. cap. 137, who elsewhere seems to admit that its interchange with दिले was optional and 
nnimportant, 
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It is in regard to the typical details, however, that the contrast between the pieces 
of Mauas and Heraiis is most apparent. Mauas has no coins with his own bust among the 
infinite variety of his mint १९११८९७ ; nor has Azas, who imitates so many of his emblems 
But, in the Gondophares group, we meet again with busts and uncovered heads, the hair 
being simply bound by a fillet,in which arrangement of the head-dress Pakores, with his 
bushy curls, follows suit. But the crucial typical test is furnished by the small ठ figure of 
victory crowning the horseman on the reverse, which 18 s0 special a characteristic of the 
Parthian die illustration. ie 

We have frequent examples of Angels or types of victory extending regal fillets in 
the Bactrian series, but these figures constitute as a rule the main device of the reverse, 
and are not subordinated into a corner, as in the Parthian system. The first appearance 
of the fillet in direct connexion with the king’s head in the Imperial series, occurs on the 
coins of Arsaces XIV., Orodes,* (B.C. 54-37), where the crown is borne by an eagle,t but 
on the reverses of the copper coinage, this duty 1s already confided to the winged figure of 
Victory.t Arsaces XV., Phrahates IV. (87 B.C—4 A.D.), continues the eagles for a time, 
but progresses into single§ and finally into double figures of Victory eager to crown 1170, || 
as indicating his successes against Antony and the annexation of the kingdom of Media.‘ 

Henceforth these winged adjuncts are discontinued, so that, if we are to seek for the 
prototype of the Heraiis coin amid Imperial Arsacidan models, we are closely limited in 
point of antiquity, though the possibly deferred adoption may be less susceptible of 
proof. 

Supposing this adoption, however, to have been contemporaneous, the dates B.C. 37 
to A.D. 4 will mark the age of Heraiis, whereas Moas is speculatively assigned to a much 
earlier period.** But we must await the authoritative determination of many inter- 
national complications in the annals of Western Asia before we can venture to (raw 
definite inferences from the typical devices of the border-land of India. 

I feel that no apology is needed for still further breaking the continuity of the 
leading subject of this paper by the introduction of a rare and important class of coins, 
which appear, in a measure, to be connected with the unique piece of Heratis, while 
their Parthian peculiarities are associated with seemingly Indian forms of costume, which 
our friends in the Western Presidency may perchance identify, and further secure 
new numismatic specimens to aid a final decipherment. Though” Russia has hitherto 
contributed the best of our examples,tt several have been traced to the lines of the Lower 








* J see that the French numismatists quote the coins of Pacorus I. (joint king under his father Orodes L), 
which follow western models, These coins exhibit the figure of Victory. 

t Lindsay, History of the Parthians, Cork, 1852, pl. IIL fig. 2, pp. 146-170 ; Trésor de Numismatique, 
pl. LXVIIL fig. 17. 

t एव, pl. V. fig. 2, p. 181. 

६ Ibid,, pl. TIL, fig. 60; V. fig. 4, pp. 148, 170 ; Trésor de Numismatique, pl. LX VIL. fig, 18 ; pl. LXIX, fig. 4. 

| Jbid., pl. 111. figs. 61-63. | 

{ Lindsay, p. 37; Rawlinson, The Sivth Monarchy, p. 182. 

** Wilson, 100 B.C.; Lassen, 120 B.C.; Cunningham, after 126 before 105 B.C. ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II, 
p. 1738. 

tt “Tl y » quelques semaines qu'en Russie (au gouvernement de Perm) a &é découvert un petit vase en 
bronze renfermant quatre monnaies en argent, dont j'ai l"honneur de vous envoyer les empreintes ci-jointes. 

“A juger d’aprés le type de ces monnaies je serais tenté de les attribuer & quelque ro} indo-scythe, mais cette 
supposition me semble étre revoquée en doute par une autre trouvaille (faite en 1851 dans la méme contrée) qui 
ontre une monnaie du meme genre contenait quelques monnaies sassanides (du Wle sitele) et des monnaiad 
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Tndus, localities which, as far as may be gathered, cannot be far removed, from the site 
of issue of the coins themselves, 

These coins, whatever grade in Eastern history may be finally assigned to them, are 
of considerable typical importance in opening out an entirely fresh field of numismatic 
research, I must admit, however, that hitherto my success in their decipherment has 
not been commensurate with the bold outlines and apparent clearness of their legends. 
Nevertheless, [have not hesitated to put on record what little I have been able to unravel, 
and to follow out more largely the associations involved in the die-devices, with the aim 
of drawing attention to this promising subject of investigation, and in advocating a 
renewed search for similar specimens in public and private cabinets :* as it is well 
known that a single letter, on many a defaced piece, will often give the clue to a legend, 
comparatively complete in itself, but still wanting in the touch of legible vitality. While 
in the preliminary stage, I must frankly premise, that, though, in this case, almost 
every typical coincidence points to a near association with the Parthians in Bactria, or, 
preferentially, with their spread in more directly southern and western localities, the 
leading geographical evidence tending to a similar conclusion; yet the authoritative 
reduction of the ornamental scroll over the horse’s loins (in No. V.) into the Kufic 
word 1.55, would fatally reduce the epoch in point of time. The unknown letters on the 
margin, at the foot of coins Nos. VI., VII., णा. have, moreover, a suspiciously current 
or cursive appearance, and, certainly, do not accord with the stiff and formal outlines of 
the freely legible Halka, in the opening letters of the variety of Syriac here employed. 
We have too many striking instances, in the series of Indian and quasi-Indian coinages, 
of the indigenous faculty of imitation, and aptitude in the reproduction of fixed and 
accepted designs, at times persevered in, mechanically, till all trace of the original 
fades before the eye and vanishes into thin air; so that typical resemblances and even 
close and seemingly immediate copies can hardly be held to prove what they would 
establish under other and less exceptional circumstances. Henee we may yet have 
to surrender the choicest of our specimens, in this limited list, to stand as a subdued 
monument of Bahrim Gor’s visit to India, or as a still more modern sign and 








byzantines d’Héractins et de son fils Constantin, 015 les lettres qu'on voit sur ces monnaies différent de celles 
qui se trouvent sur les monnaies indo-scythes.” 

> Since these illustrative wood-cuts first reached me, a coin similar in general characteristics to Nos. V., VI, 
VIL., has been found in the collection of General Abbott, acquired in the Haz4ra districts of the Panjab, which bas 
recently been added to the Numismatic Treasures of the India Office. The piece in question, though it con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge in the matter of types or legends, gives very significant hints in the direction 
of identities of metal which, in the greasy alloy, opens out mineral and geological connexions with Arachotian 
and other Nickel-nsing nationalities. See Apollonius of Tyana, quoted in Journ. + As. Soc., vol. XVII. 
pp. 72, 77; Strabo, bk. XV. cap. ii. § 10, bk. AV. cap. mi. § 14, and bk. XV. cap. i. § 69; Pliny, Nat. HHist., 
bk. XXXIV. cap. ii. (६ 2, Aurichaleum, “fine copper,” Oricalcum, Caiduciom?), and bk. ANAVIL. cap. xii. ; 
Marco Polo, cap. XIV., XX.; and in these days Kenrick’s Phoenicia, p, 206; General A. Cunningham, Nemts- 
matic Chronicle, N.S. vol. VIII. p. 279, ete.; with Dr. भ. Flight, ifid, p. 305 ; and My Indian eights, 
p. 43. 
I have lately been favoured with two new examples of this class of coin—the one from the Royal cabinet of 
Copenhagen, and a new piece from Russia. They must both be placed, typically, before No. VI., 95 the horseman 
i¢ more on the move, and the general execution of the dies approaches nearer to the style of No. V. Both 
coins show very elaborate horse-trappings, with the quiver full of arrows behind the right thigh of the rider. The 
legends in front of the profile, on the obverse, seem to follow Pehlvi tracings, but they are no more definitively 
legible than the scroll on No, V.; and the reverse legends fail to add anything to our previous knowledge. 
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symbol of Muhammad bin Késim’s first Arabian settlement on the banks of the 
Lower Indus. 


No. V.% Silver. Muster Astatiore, 81. Pererspovre. 





There is little or no trace of pure Parthianism in these devices, except in the 
peculiar tooling of the neck ornament.* The obyerse head would almost seem to 
represent a young Indian-born Greek, who was so far reconciled to local eustoms as to 
cultivate with shayen cheeks a small moustache, and to recognise the manifest 
advantage of a turband. The eccentric eagle crowning the rider on the reverse spas di 
possibly, imply a newly erected kingdom, or a more moderate extension of ancient 
houndaries. 

The free action of the horse recalls the attitude of the front charger of the classic 
Dioscuri of Eneratides, or the single light horseman of the Baktrian Philoxenes ;+ oe but, 
here, the huntsman supplants the warrior, and the seat and saddle, and eyen the horse 
itself, if truly designed, are Indian, in ideal and execution, rather than imitations of Gree रः 
designs. The dog (if such it be)t is, also, an ३070 upon any hitherto reeognis 
medallic device. The use of the distinctive adjunct of the eagle placing a chaplet on 
the king’s brow, as we have seen, was derived, in the first instance, by the Parthians from 
Roman teachings ; it appears on the coins of Phraates IV. and Tiridates II (B.C, 37),§ 
but soon gives way to the more natural winged figure of victory. The legend on the 
obverse I am as yet unable to decipher, but I must add, that I have neither seen this 
particular coin, nor even obtained rubbings or impressions of it. The curious orna- 
mental scroll over the crupper of the horse has been read by my friends in St. Petersburg, 
who have sent me this wood-block, as the Arabic term 135 “excellence, wisdom ;” but, 
though such an interpretation might be put upon the letters as they appear in the 
wood-cut, I should not at present be disposed to concur in any such rendering, h I 
must confess that the word in front of the king's profile looks more like cursive and 
comparatively modern Sassanian Pehlvi than any other style of writing of which I have 
knowledge. 









SS 





| The letters on the Parthian coins are what we should call nail-headed (not arrow- headed), ic. the 
characters, instead of being cut out and sunk on the die, in continuous lines, are produced by a series of holes 
drilled in consecutive order upon the general outline of the letter, and connected more or Jess clearly by minor 
attaching links, On the coin itself these’ studs stand up like the nail-heads on well-made mediwval chair, A 
similar system of dotting the leading outlines of the letters was in favour among the Indo-Seythians in Indis, An 
authoritative ink-tracing could by this means he followed, mechanically, with निनि Aa 
line engraving might, under the circumstances, have simply proved difficult and delusive, 

1 Journal des Savants, 1836, pl. IL fig. 5+ Ariana Antiqua, pl. U1. fig. 17 + Prinseo? Eugenes 
pl. XV. fig, 1. ae ‘qua, pl. 11. fig. 17 ; Prinsep’s s, vol. II. p, 187, 

{ It may possibly be the foal following the mare 


§ Longpérier, pl. LX. figs. 8, 9; pl +. figs. 5, 6, 7 ; Lindsay, pl. ITT, figs. 55, 56, ST, 
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1101१०6 ९0 the two succeeding specimens present us with more distinct Parthian 
identities. The head-dress on the obverse would, at first sight, appear to have nothing 


No. VI.% Silver. Cazryer or Cowre SrroGanorr. 





in common with the ordinary upright Tiara helmet of the Imperial dynasty; but, 
though the local turband is retained in a somewhat reduced and modified shape, the 
scroll-like ent at the top, so seemingly exceptional, can be readily traced to an 





association with the crest pattern first introduced by Phraates II, (B.C. 136-126) and 
maintained in occasional use by Sanatreeces* (B.C. 77-70), finding favour among the local 
Kings of Edessa,; and appearing, in a less formal design, on the Eastern Parthian coins 
of Sanabaresft (A.D. 2). The horseman, on the reverse, is a close copy (even to the details 
of the double-thonged whip and occasional hooked-arkus, or subdued elephant-goad,) 
of the charger, which continued to furnish the standard device of so many monarchs 
of the Parthian race in Scytho-Bactria, typified in the devices of Gondophares, Abdagazes, 
Arsaces, &c., whose dates are roughly assumed at from about B.C. 26 to 44 A.D.; and, 
singular to say, we have an example of a nearly similarly outlined horse in the Parthian 
Imperial series proper, on the money of Artabanus IIT, (on a coin dated in A.D. 13), 
where the unkempt hair around the front face of the monarch, typical, perhaps, of the 
rude fashion prevailing amid the camps and tents of the Dahe, nearly fills one surface 
of the coin, while his charger on the reverse, either in bone or limb, may fairly claim 
kindred with the stud-bred representatives of the Baktrian stables.§ 

The physiognomy of the king on the obverse of Nos. VI., VIL., VILL., bears no analogy 
to the conventional Parthian portraiture, but is clearly derived from Indian ideals of the 
uman face. The almond eye, the slight moustache, and the smooth-shaved rounded 
jowl, all associate themselves with Eastern models, ranging from the Kodes coins of 
Sistin|| on the one side, to the Surishtran pieces of the Sah kings,{ and the types special 
to the Guptas.** Hence, in admitting local influence in the composition of the profile, 
we must infer, either an entire surrender of Parthian predilections, a facile concession to 
indigenous art, or a confession of fealty by the established dynasty, and their recognition, 
as local rulers, by a Parthian Suzerain. Among the minor indications may be noticed 
the germ, or possibly, according to the age eventually to be assigned to the coins them- 
selves, the later development, of the Sassanian broad floating fillet, together with the 








* Longpérier, pl. V. figs. 7, 8,9; pl. VIL. figs. 4, 5. 

+ Bayer, Historia Osrhena, Abgar's tiara, p. 130. 

‡ Longpérier, pl. X11. fig, 4; My Sassanian Inscriptions, फ, 121 ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. 11. p. 214, note. 

§ Visconti, Jeon, Gregue, pl. L. No. 2; Longpérier, pl. XII. fig. 9. 

| Prinsep's Essays, vol. 1. क. 337; vol. IL. p. 203, pl. XTIL tigs. 11, 12 ; Ariana Antiqua, pl. IX. figs. 1-5 ; 
Numismatic Chronicle, vol. IV. N.S. p. 210. 

ब्‌ Prinsep’s Essays, vol. 11. p. 94; Jowrn. BR. As. Soc., 1850, vol. XII. pls. L 71. p. 72. 

** Journ, As. Soc. Beng., and Prinsep's Essays, vol. 1]. pl. XXXVI. Nos, 16, 17, &e., supra, 
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crescent in front of the head-dress, which, though essentially Sassamian, was not exclusively 
so, as the Guptas alike affected the symbol.* ta tn 39 त 

One of the grounds for preferring the later date for these coins consists in the 9 
that the similitudes of the wave of the curl and general arrangement of the crest क) च 
undoubtedly closer, and more marked between the comparatively subsequent Parthian 
issues of Pacorus II.+ and Vologeses IV. (A.D, 148-190), than those of the 
patterns employed by Phraates II. and Sanatreeces; and the elegant leaf-scroll, pendant 
from the Indian turband of Nos. VI. and VIL., finds a curious and almost exact counter- 
part in the ornamental fall at the back of the Parthian tiara introduced by the same 
Vologeses IV.,§ and revived or retained in use by Vologeses VI.,|| and Artayasdes ष्‌ 
with whom the Arsacidan dynasty became finally extinct. But, here agaim, we must be 
eautious how we pronounce in favour of any definite period for these fashions, or 
pretend to determine priority of usage, which may have been dependent upon 50 ५६. 
contrasted motives—old institutions, recent conquests, or pervading provincial designs, 
which would necessarily repeat themselves in the outlying portions of conterminous 
territories. 


Nos. VIL. VIIL*% Silver. CABINET or Comre STROGANOFF. 





The monogram, at the back of the horseman on the reverse, offers another instance of 
the strange modifications ancient devices were liable to be subjected to, in the hands of 
artists who, probably, did not comprehend the intent and meaning of the prototype. 1 
have felt some diffidence in identifying the odd jumble of lines on No. V. as a reproduction 
of the Parthian eagle; but, in truth, the original designs on the Imperial mintages, 
did not contribute any very exact delineation of the form of the sacred bird, and the 
Indian copyist may have been even less instructed in ornithology and less conversant 
with the flight of eagles than the Western designers ; while his own local imitators may 
well have failed to detect a likeness he himself was incompetent to give effect to. Be this 
as it may, the symbol or device on Nos, V1I., VIL, and VIIT. has clearly arrived at the 
monogrammatie stage, though quaint traces of the bird’s head are still to be detected on 
Nos. VI. and VII. The monogram, in its advanced form, is assimilated to several designs 
in established favour with neighbouring dynasties ; in its lower limbs it singularly accords 
with the special symbols or erypto-monograms employed by Kadphises, Kanerki and 


— Seen SS ऋरि 


= Journ, R. As, Soc, vol. XUL pl. TL. figs. 39, 49; Ariana Antigua, pl. XV. figs. 17, 19 ; Prinsep’s 
Essays, pl. SAVIL 

+ Longpérier, pl. XY. fig. 6. 

† Jtid., pl. XVI. fig. 11. 

& Longpérier, pl. AVI fig. 11; pl. -+ 911. fig. 7; Zrésor de Numismatique, pl. XXI 0४8, 13, 14, 17. 
Lindsay, pl VI. fig, 25. 

| Longperier, pL. + "111. fig. 6; Lindsay, pl. VIL fig. 31. 

“ Longpérier, pl. XVII fig. 11; My Sassanian Jnseriptions, London, 1868, क. 127, 
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Ooerki (Kanishka and Hovishka)*; while, inits central, upper portion it approaches nearer 
to the Indo-Sassanian typical design, which occupies the entire coin reverse, as depicted in 
pl. XVII. fig. 20 of Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, and otherwise, in general characteristics, 
it has much identity with the ordinary mystic diagrams of the Sassanian seals ‡ ; but 
both these latter may merely represent continuous imitations or developments of an 
abiding ideal, furnishing a fixed point of departure, which, varied in its minor details, 
according to the ruling conceptions or acquired tendencies of the nation, under the 
religious teaching dominant at the moment. 





No. IX.% Copper. Musée Asiatique, St. Pétersbourg 





The obverse head, in this instance shows a considerable amount of degradation, 
eyen from the imperfect models, which it clearly follows. The variation in the reverse 
device is of moment, not only as removing the mintage from any very close connexion 
with its predecessors, but as shadowing forth a possible change in locality. The symbol 
which occupies the field belongs to one of the many forms of the Indian Zriswla, or 
trident, of Siva,§ which crops up upon so many oceasions amid the emblems of the East 
and the West, and which acquires an importance in the present inquiry, on account 
of the prominence similar devices will be seen to hold in collateral issues.|) 


Having completed the incidental references to the Numismatic devices, I have to 
encounter the more difficult task of explaining the purport of legends. 

Those illiterate savages, the Parthians, finding themselves, amid the chances of 
conquest, so often domesticated as alien rulers; in the absence of any alphabet of their 
own, very wisely accepted the casual varieties of writing current in the localities in 
which they held sway. Among the leading and more important systems thus adopted 
the following may be enumerated :-— 

1. Greek, which was taken over as part and parcel of the Court and Official 
language, prevailing in the dominions of the Seleucid, about 255 B.C. 

9. Bactrian, or the special adaptation of a normal Semitic alphabet for the 





= Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. fig. 6; pl- XI. fig. 16 ; pl ATV. fig. 1; and pl. XXII. No, 165, छ seq., ante, p- li. 

† See also pl. VIL fig. 21. १ 

t Journ. £. As. Soc. vol. XII p. 426, ef seq. Mordtmann Zeitschrift, 1864, Nos. 63, 101, 124, 149; 
Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pl. X., numerous examples, but especially No. 13. Also plates XLV. figs. 1, 2, 4, 4, 

5, and plate LIV. ८, 6, 7, 8, 9-16, 19, 20, 21. 
= a "See coins of त ( 105 B.C.) ; Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. figs. 6, 12, &e.; and of EKanerki, pl. XII. 
fig. 4; Qoerki, pl. XIV. fig. 14. 

| See coins No. XL, &c., and note, p, 62, iufra. 
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definition of an Aryan tongue, which was largely developed in India about B.C, 250, 
but which first appears upon Parthian coins, only in 110 B.C. 

8. Various forms and modifications of Phoenician and Araman, employed on 

coins of an imitative type of the Tetradrachms of Euthydemus of Bactria (now assigned 
to Characene) of uncertain date; and other survivals of an old type of Syriac, such as 
that found on the coins of Edessa, and in allied branches of coinage of indeterminate 
locality. 
4, The double alphabets of the ancient एला, discriminated as Chaldean and 
Sassanian, which intrude among the Greek legends of the Imperial series so early as 
A.D, 2, and which finally supersede the Greek itself in the official records of Western 
Asia about the third century, A.D. 

I release my Indian readers from the dry details of any attempted identification of the 
hybrid letters of which the coin legends V.—VIII. are composed, and simply say that I 
can only decipher with any pretence to certainty, the word क Marka, for Malka, which 
commences in front of the head of the horseman, and is to be read from the outside of 
the piece. The succeeding letters seem to belong to a different alphabet, and the utmost 
I venture to guess at 15 something approaching the sounds of Shahach or Shemach,* on 
fig. V., which interpretation, however, is seriously shaken by the almost modern Arabic 
style of the letters on VI., VII., and VIIL, which might be taken for ql OF (was 





I now revert to the largely interrupted serial succession of the 1 Sah kings of 
Surashtra, of whose coins, however, I propose to give merely typical examples, 


TSWARADATTA, 
No. 8. Silver. BM 


Osverse.—The typical and “ numismatically ” constant Sah head, in profile. 
Legend, imperfect, with vague outlines of the Greek characters,—A © € 1 
RtEVERSE.—The conventional Chaitya. 


Legend.—{T#t मदा qaqa far दत्तस वषं प्रथमे. 
fidjno mahd kshatrapasa Tswara dattasa, varsha prathame, 
(Varsha prathame, in “ the first year * of his reign ?) 


= Tit still continues an unexplained mystery, why the coins of the XVI king in Mr 
Newton's serial list, p. 44, should depart from the established custom of inserting a dake 
at the commencement of the Greek legend, and supplant it by a new form of a | date 
at the conclusion of the monarch’s titles and designations in the (०८८7 charac ४ ter त 
reverse. sci ter on the 


~~~ ae 


र i ह < = cr i i, 4 
| म † (क AAO (=>, Reinand, (वल pp. 126, 147, 176; Mas'audi, vol. I. 2, $42; Afindl- 
Akbar, vol. II, p, 146; Elliot's Historians, p. 188 et seg. Journ, क, As, Soe, vol. XI. ०341, 
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Visavya ६५. 
No, 9, Silver, Royaz Asratic Socrery. (Dates, according to local custom, 140 
to 154.) 
OBVERSE.—S4h head as usual. 
Greek legend, imperfect—. . , IIVIIOIICVA 
sie Date behind the head, expressed in ancient Indian numeral Jigures, following the 
initial I, 154. Confirmatory dates, 142 (Mr. Freeling’s coin),* and 153 (B.M. coin). 
REVERSE.— Chaitya, half-moon and a cluster of nine stars. 
Legend.—U1Ht महा wave विजय साहस राज्ञो महा Gage दामा साहस पचस 
Ridjno mahd Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, Réjno mahd Kshatrapasa Démd 1.11 


Dama JATA SRIYAH. 
No. 10, Silver. Royan Astaric Socrery, 
OsvERSE.—The usual Sah head. 
Legend, illegible. Date, in ancient ciphers, 1*7.+ 
REVERSE.— Chaifya, half-moon and cluster of four stars. 
Legend visible on this coin.— , . .- . . . , ओय राज्ञो मह TATE TA 


Full legend restored— Rdjno maha Kshatrapasa Démé jata 97/41 Rajno maha 
Kshatrapasa Dama Saha-putrasa. 


Kumara Gupta. 
Saurdshtran Series. 
No. 11. Silver. Mr. BURGEsS, 
OrnveRsE.—The standard Sah head, but much corrupted in the die execution. 


Reverse.—The goddess Pérvati, apparently imitated from the Eastern type of that 
deity,"found on Kuméra’s gold coin, No.5. Proving, in effect, the purport, hitherto un- 
suspected, of the original design, which is so strangely distorted in all other cotemporary 
issues. Cluster of six stars, as in the Sah‘coins, but located in a new position in the 
lower portion of the field. 


Legend. —acH भगवत महराजधिराज M कुमर WH ALAA 
Parama Bhagavata Mahardjadhirdja Sri Kumara Gupta Makendraditya, 


* Mr. Newton gives independent fac-similes of the dates 140 and 154, Jowrn, Bom. Br. R, As. Soe, vol, VIL. 
+ 28, : am. 
~ + There is another doubtful date, of 1°4, on Dr. Stephenson's coin, 
H 2 
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No. 12. Silver. Mn. BureEss. 
OnversEe.—The usual imitation of the typical Sah profile. 


Reverse.—Pérvatt, one degree less recognisable than in No. 11. Cluster of six 
stars, in the old position, above and to the right of the central figure. 

Legend as in No. 11. Legible portion.—Parama Bhagavata Maha... , hendra- 
ditya. 


No. 18. Silver. Mar. BURGESS. 


Osversze,—A totally new style of treatment of the typical Sih head, shown in the 
sensual air, thick-necked profile, short curled moustache, and altered form of ear-ring 

Legend in barbarous Greek —O NONO 0, constituting a corrupt rendering of frag- 
ments of the standard Scythic legend of PAO NANO PAO, Our Réo of modern days, 
combined with the NANO, which is referred to the masculine moon, the associate of 
the Babylonian NANA, NANAIA. This may possibly suggest identities, more or less 
remote, with the Indian Chandra Vangas r* 


Reverse.—Pérvati, further degraded from the original type, but still freely 
identifiable. Cluster of eight stars. | 

Legend as in No. 11. Portion legible—. ... rama Bhagavata Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Kumara Gupta... 

No. 14. Silver. Mr. Bureess. 

OsversE.—The original Sih head, but slightly modified in its details, and more 
closely adhering to the local prototype than the preceding examples. ard _ 

Legend.—Traces of badly-formed Greek letters. The style of writing follows the 
unintelligible mechanical S4h model more closely than the independently debased and 
free-hand Greek legend on No. 15. 

Reverse.— Pérvati, degraded type; with cluster of six stars. 

Legend, expressed in bolder Nagari letters than in the previous specimens. Portion 
of superscription visible— ... . maha rajadhirdja Sri Kumara Gupta. 


No. 15. Silver. Mn, एए 56858. 

Onverse.—The Sah head, debased in execution. 

Legend, degraded Greek —ONOU, 

Reverse.— Pérvat?, still less recognizable, but clearly following, longo intervallo, 
the established model. The cluster of stars is driven up, in the want of surface space, 
into the run of letters of the legend. 

Legend, visible on the coin. Mahardjadhira . , Sri Kumara Gupta. 

= Journ, A. As. Soc, vol. XID p, 14; Journal Asiatique, 1839, p. 7; Ariana Antigua, pp. 358, 364 ; 


My Ancient Indian Weights (Marsden), p. 45. Certain gold coins were called, after the Greek name of NANO, 
in Sanskrit णाक, Ninaka’s, described as coins with the mark of Fiva. 
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No. 16. Silver. Mr. BURGESS. 


Onverse.—Sah head, further debased. 
Legend.—UHOU (NANO). 


REVERSE. Pérvaté further disintegrated. The Sah stars continue to find a 
refuge amid the ordinary course of letters of the superscription. 

Legend, expressed in coarse ill-defined characters: visible on the coin.— 
jadhiraja Sri Kumara Gupta, 


No. 17. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. (Presented by the late RAo or Kurca.) 
Onverse.—The Sah head, finely rendered, with an air and suggestion of Greek art 
Legend—ONO (NANO). 


Reverse.—Pérvati, scarcely recognizable, though the execution of the die 18 other- 
wise sharp and unhesitating. 


Legend, in bold, well-cut square characters.— 


परम भगवत राजधिरा - ओर कुमररगुष्च . - द्दित्य 
Parama Bhagavata Réjadhird( ja) Sri Kumara Gupta ( Mahe)ndraditya, 


This piece represents a class of money of which we have absolutely ultitudes of 
specimens,* it has been entered in the plate, to illustrate a well understood distinction 
from Nos. 11-16, indicated by the absence or omission of the quasi-superlative Maha 
before the “ Rajadhiraja.” 


The intention of this titular discrimination, as T understand it, was to mark the 
relative grades of _Kuméara’s dignity; I suppose the class of coins of which No. 17 is 
the representative to have constituted the currencies of the Prince while acting as 
Viceroy on the part of his father in the Kingdom of Guzarét. He was then a “ King 
over Kings,’ but nota “ Great King over Kings” as he became in 2 later days on 
succeeding to his father's imperial throne and the position of Lord-paramount of 
India. 


= Journ. 7. As. Soe., vol. XI. p. 65. | | 

+ Objection might be taken to this conclusion on the ground that the typical degradation of the central 
firure on the reverse in No, 17 is greater, and evidences a more distinct departure from the prototype than the 
device on the coin bearing the imperial prefix to Kuméra’s name. But the character of work of the 29 0. 17 class 
‘s better as arule, while more local in adhering to the Sih model, than that of the coins with the improved 
definition of the figure of Parvati, which perhaps may have been entrusted to artists sent from the capital on the 
accession of the new Emperor, and who would have understood the intent and meaning of the device they had to 
execute better than the provincial dic-cutters, who perhaps worked mechanically from their own anterior models 
Tt will be noticed that the heads on the obverses of Nos. 11 and 13 follow different ideals, and are less finished 
than those on Nos, 10 and 117 ; and the style of the Greek character farther marks 4 different school. 
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No. X.% Silver. Mr. Newton 





OBVERSE.— {मौ {2 = 3 


Reverse device similar to No. 18, Autotype Plate, and Bakra Gupta’s coin, No. उ. 

One of the most suggestive coins in the entire series emanating from the Western 
mints is the piece here reproduced, on wood, from Mr, Newton’s original design given 
in his Plate, क. 3, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soe. vol. VII. 

The coin bears the conventional imitation of the Sah profile, with the still clearly 
marked system of local dating so far as the position is concerned, commencing from the 
base of the skull on the left, and retaining the ordinary initial prefix of the iota (I), whose 
purport is as yet unfathomed ; after this symbol, if originals and copies are not at fault, 
we encounter the distinct and universally accepted sign for 90 (8) ; following this, in the 
ordinary line of reading of the Greek legend, some vague outlines of a unit may be traced, 
which would still keep the date within the reasonable limits of Kumsra’s succession, i.€. 
within the full hundred, or wp to seven indeterminate years subsequent to the inscription 
date of 98 of his father Chandra Gupta II. 

The given 90 or any number up to 99 may be tested by three erent systems 
of interpretation ; first, under the theory of the omission of Aundreds seen in Bactrian 
and other examples, but alien to the ordinary course of Surdshtran definitions ; second, 
under the supposition of a casual default in the expression of the sign for hundreds, 
and the implication of an immediate succession by Kumiira to Swimi Rudra Sih, 
who concludes the series of Sih coin dates, in the numbers 280-292, expressed 
in the ciphers of their own system, which would, in so far, account for the consecutive 
appearance of the 90 odd on Kumiara’s coin ;* or, third, under the more satisfa tory 
and conclusive inference that the number 90 had reference to the family system of 
dating already in use in the home dominions of the Guptas, which would curiously 
confirm many independent verifications of their epoch. It is, therefore, under this last 
head that I propose to class the formulated date in question. Thus, taking it in 
consecutive order with the 98 of Chandra Gupta IT., Kuméra must haye succeeded to 
the throne some time before 100 of his dynastic system of reckoning and assuming this 
to have followed the era of Saka, about A.D. 179. 











No. XL* Silver. Mn. Newton, (Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.) 1862, p.3, Plate 
(un-numbered) Fig. 11. | 
OBVERSE.—A. yery 51191116 and chaotic outline of the Sah profile, its defects arc 
apparently less attributable to the ineffectual efforts of the modern native copyist than 
to the faulty dies of the ancient mints, | 


REVERSE.—The device shown in the accompanying wood-cut, which has , 
been copied implicitly by Mr Adeney from the original in the Bombay धि 


! | नः न 


lithograph, 4 ~ प 











* Mr, Newton apparently advocated | this view of the questio , | Bom ) | क भना] । 
‘2 : 1 rt ९ | ¦ question (Journ. Bom, Br, 7 As, Soe. vol. VIL 
p- Oh though € was quite clear about the absence of any cipher before the 90, and recognized | the 1 or, a8 he : 
calls it, the “figure which appears to be 9 mint mark, commonly found on the Sih coins.” 2 ५, 
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Legend.—Mr. Newton, who had the original piece before him, confidently transcribed 
the characters as Parama bhagavata (réjédhirdja) Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendrasya. 
The Kumara Gupta is clear in the wood-cut, but the device separates the piece from the 
ordinary.issues of that King. 


BaAKRA GuUPpTA.* 
No. XIL*®% Silver. Mn. Newron, 


OBvERsE.—Saéh head but slightly varied, and still retaining the conventional 
ornamental collar. 


Legend.—Traces of NANO, 





REVERSE.—Parvati, not far removed from the type shown in No. 15 of the 
accompanying Autotype Plate. Cluster of seven stars. 
Legend.—qta. . - - राजधिराज ओ वक्र गुप्त विक्रमादित्य 
Porama . . . . wdjadhirdja Sri Bakra Gupta Vikramaditya, 
SKANDA GUPTA, 
Surdshtran Series. 
No. 18. Silver. Royat Astaric Socrery.t 
Osverse.—The typical Sah head, greatly debased. 
Reverst.—Parvati reduced to fragmentary lines and dots. 
Legend, in full, restored from better specimens— 
परम भगवत Bl Mee we HATA 
Parama Bhagavate Sri Shanda Gupta kramaditya, 
Visible on this coin, Parama . = . Sri Skanda Gupta kramaditya. 

No. 19. Silver; double struck. Roya Astaric Socrery.] 
Oxnverse.—The Sah head, obscured by the second impression of the die. 
Legend.—Traces of NANO, 

Reverse.—Figure of Siva’s Bull, Nandi, recumbent. 
Legend, restored —qqa भगवत ओं स्कन्द Ta क्रमादित्य 
Parama Bhagavata Sri Shanda Gupta kramdditya. 
Legible of the first die impression, Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta kramdaditya. 
Traces of the second or superstruck die,. . ya par . 








ee ee 7 ef ae. ~ ~ ee 





® Published by Mr, त. Journ, Bom, Br. 7. As, Soe. 1862,p. 11. The coin is stated to have been 
found in company with a collection of pieces of Kumara Gupta. 

† Engraved as No. 20, pl. XV., Ariana Antigua. So unintelligible was the device, that Parvati was placed 
both by the author and the engraver, upside down. ie = 

t See also engravings of this coin in Journ, A. As. Sor., vol. ST. pl. 7, fig. 45, p. 66; and Ariana 
Antiqua, pl, XV. fig. 16. 
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No. 20. Silver. B. M. 
Coin similar to the last. 
Legible, on reverse of the original piece.—Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupte. 
The recumbent Bull, Nandi, which figures on the reverses of these coins was 
adopted intact as the emblem of the succeeding dynasty of the Valabhis ; hence we find 
it on the seals of the copper-plate grants of Sri Dhara Sena* and Dhruva Sena,t which 
are further attested with the regal stamp of ओभटाकेः Sri Bhatérkah, below the Bull. 





No. 21. Silver. B. M. 


Opverse.—The typical Sah head, much debased. 
Legend.—NAN (+. 
Reyerse.—A small Altar, which may be intended either for the Mithraic altar, 
gured on Nos, 1 and 5 ante, or for the conventional shrine of the sacred Tulsi tree of 
the Hindas. 


Legend restored. परम भगवत ओं स्कन्द WA क्रमादित्य 
Parama Bhagavata Sri Shanda Gupta kramaditya. 








Legible on this specimen, Perama Bhagava . Skanda Gupta kramaditya. 

It is worthy of remark that this altar symbol, like the Bull of Skanda Gupta’s other 
type of money (Nos. 19, 20), which passed on as the heritage of the Valabhis, is adopted 
by his Gurjjara successors as their distinctive emblem. It may be followed in its course 
on the copper-plate grants of PrasXwra-rica, a monarch “devoted to the worship of 
the Sun,” under the dates of 380 and 385 Saka.t The interpretation of the parallel 
dates by the Saka-era test seems to be almost necessitated by the discovery of a later 
erant of 417, to which date the words Saka Nripa are subjoined.§ 





Sri (14. 

No. XIII%. Silver. Weight, 31 grains. Mrs. Freetine. Unique.|| 
Onverse.—The original device of the Sah head, closely approximating to the normal 
outline. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek— = . ACIOIO 


Reverse.—The standard Péreaté device, deteriorated to the extent shown in the 
accompanying fac-simile, with the Sih cluster of stars and associate half moon. Ry 


Legend.—Tentative reading —3T न्द्ग॒प्रवक्रमद्र्‌ स्य खगत 


* Journ, As, Soc, Beng., vol. IV. pl. XL. p. 456. 
+ dbid., vol. VII. p. 978 ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. pp. 257, 262, 
{ Journ, 7. As. Soe. N.5., vol. I. pp. 262, &e. 

Inscription of Dadda, whose capital seems to have been Broach. Jowrn, Bom. Br, RM. As, Soe, 1871, 





p. 19. 
| Prinsep's Essays, vol. IT, p. 94. 
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I am afraid that we must reduce the pretensions of the Sri Gupta, whose name 
appears on this unique coin, from the possible position of father of the family, down to 
‘a very minor and incidental succession to the later glories of his falling race Whatever 
speculations may have been encouraged by the mere discovery of the name of Sri Gupta 
must now give way to the stern determination of numismatic facts. Tried by such tests 
the reverse of our specimen sinks it into comparative obseurity and carries down, with 
its own typical degradation, the claims of the king who issued it. 


Kumara GUPTA. 
Peacock types. 
Nos. 22, 28. Silver. My Cabmet. 

Opverse.—A localized and greatly debased «nitation of the Sah head, especially 
disfigured by the Oriental rendering of the almond eye. 

Legend.— In this class of coins all pretence of copying or attempting to reproduce 
the imitative Greek legends is fairly abandoned. 

But in lien thereof we are presented with the far more definite record of the 
three-figured date transposed from the ordinary position behind the Sah head, to the 
less contracted space in the field, in front of the profile. In these cases the use of the 
indigenous ciphers, each of which expressed its own full number, arranged in the same 
perpendicular order as the initials of the royal names on the gold coins (Nos. 5, &e.), has 
this advantage over any system of dating in figures dependent on relative position, that 
in broken sequences, so inevitable in hand-struck pieces, we can pick out the / undreds, 
tens, and units, with absolute certainty, and combine the general result from independent 
specimens, without being tied down to the proof of a continuous entry on any single coin. 


ReEvERSE.—An admirably executed figure of a Peacock with full front expanse of 
plumage. To the right, at the foot, a reduced cluster of three stars. 
Legend.—24 जयति विजितावनिरवनिपति कुमार wat 


Dev(o) jayati vijitévanir avanipati(h) Kumdra Gupte. 
५४ His a Majesty, Kumére Gupte, क ————____— Kumara Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.” * 








= When once fairly deciphered, these obscure lezends will be seen to present but few difficulties. ‘The lapidary 
inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged in faulty San skrit orthography as well as in 
grammatical errors, 80 I need not detain my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general 
sense of the legend remains sufficiently clear. 1 must mention that, in my Devanagari transcripts, [ have alhered 
servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version in the Roman type has heen corrected 
up to Sanskrit requirements, by Dr. Fitzedward 11. 

There is a superfluous खं y (or possibly an # ऋ) after the aq on Skanda Gupta's coms, the use of which is 
not apparent, but which clearly takes the place of the final @ in Kuméra’s legends 

I may note that Kumara Gupta's coins display both the old form ० f $m and the more specially Gupta outline 
of that character. (Jowrn, As, Soe. Beng. vol. LY. pl. XLIX., figs. 10 and 12.) The @y 55 950 seen in its 
transition state from the triple-lined letter of carly days to the almost modern form ; while at times it appears, on 
Skanda's money, a5 a character not easily distinguishable from the later Kumara सन just adverted to. This 
extensive modification of the @]y in the numismatic alphabet, 15 the more enrious, as the corresponding lapidary 
character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout the Gupta inacriptions, from the Allahabad 


pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at Eran; and even on to Toramana’s inscription at the same place. 
(11540.) I 
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The range of dates on this class of Kumira coins is more complete in the units 
than in the tens. We have buta single example of the latter which, however, recurs 
frequently and constitutes unmistakeably the 9, or casual likeness of that character, which 
stands for 20, ‘The units for the numbers 1, 4, 8,* 9 and entered below the § are equally 


tive. 





SKANDA GUPTA. 
Nos, 24 and 25. My Cabinet. 


Opverse.—Head as above. Traces of a date in front of the profile, The figure 
for 100 is quite plain and distinct on the original of No. 24. 


REevErRsE.—Peacock as above. The stars are omitted. 


Legend._fafaarafacafaaia जयति देव स्कन्द TAA 


Vijitéranir avanipati(h) jayati deva(h) दव Gupta-y 


Bupua GUPta. 

No. 26, Silver. 
Osyerse.—Head as above. Date in front of the profile, 155.1 
REVERSE.—Peacock as in No, 25. 
Legend.—za जयति विजितावनिरवनिपति ar qu गृको 


Dev(o) jayati vijitdvanir avanipati(h) Sri Bueha Gupto. 


ToRAMANA., 
Nos. 27 and 28. Silver. 8. M 
a. Colonel Busz’s coin; 2. Miss Bartne’s late donation to the B. M. 
Onyerse.— Gupta head, facing to the /eft, thus marking an intentional modification 
of the conventional Gupta dies. 
Legend, in front of the profile, reading downwards, from the outside. 82 or rather 
182, the figure for 100 is obliterated. 


Reverse.—Peacock as in the proper Gupta series, greatly debased in form and design. 
Legend restored.—_ aa जनित विजितावनिरवनिपति ओ तोरमण 


Deva janita vijitévanir avanipati Sri Toramana. 





= Tho 8 has not hitherto been quoted. It may be seen on one of the coins of Kumdra, in the Stacey 
Collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The same collection contributes the wmigwe figure of 9. 

+ The unit on the British Museum coin figured in my plate IL, Journ, &, ds. Soc,, vol. XIL. No. 56, would 
seem to carry us on to 157. 
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BHATTARAKA KINGs. 
Nos. 29, 30,31. Debased silver. Mr. Burcess. 
Onverse.—The Sah head, but little modified. 
Reverse.—Fragmentary traces of the design exhibited in coin XI.* and in the 
wood-cut of the copper coin, No. XIV.* 


Legend, partially restored —qTHT मह WAITS .. - HA महस . . HETH 
Rajno Maha Kehatraparasa + = = = Mahasa . . Bhat farakasa, 


Nos. 32,53. Copper. 
Onvernse.—Sah head. 


REvERSE.—The combined form of the bow and trident, greatly obscured. 
Legend. As in No. 29. 


No. XIV.* Copper. Weight, 12 grains. 


Onverse.—Humped Bull to the left, with a dotted circle. 





REVERSE.—Strung and drawn bow, with arrow projecting into a curved trident, of 
which it forms the central prong. 


This little mite of copper pfoves to be worth far more than its weight in gold, for 
the light it throws upon the primary design of the hitherto incomprehensible device on 
the class of Surdshtran coins Nos. 29-33. But far beyond the mere mechanical 
identification of an obscure symbol is its value, in the historical sense, in the link 
it establishes between the Guptas, or their immediate successors, and the proximately 
contemporary dynasty of the nine Nagas, adverted to the quotation from the Fishnt- 
Purdna (p. 11 ante). 

The reverse devices of the Gupta Surfshtran coins have already exercised our 
conjectures: the Parvati solution, in the one case, was 85 unexpected as the discovery of 
the prototype of the device of No. 29 in the simple bow and arrow combination with 
Siva’s trident, disclosed in the wood-cut. _ 

Many and various have been the guesses as to the purport of this combination 
of lines on these coins. My latest impressions were in favour of a crude copy of the 
figure of ‘ Minerva Promachos” of the currencies of Apollodotus and Menander, which 
entered so largely into the circulating media of Western India, the degraded types of 
which would almost have justified any shortcomings on the part of native imitators. 
Looking at the autotype reproductions of Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33, from the top of the page, 
the flowing garments and the extended shield readily suggest themselves ; but now we 
discover, under the teaching of the independent home device, that the trisula or special 
emblem of Siva, whose worship is so distinctly to be traced by independent testimony, 
constituted the banner of the Bhattarakas, and Minerva’s shield subsides into the light 

३.9 
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battle-axe of the Scythians, which is preserved in its form and relative position on the 
staff of so many village weapons of Northern India to this day.* स 

The Numismatic identifications of the currencies of the Nagas have been followed out 
in detail, in General Cunningham's later Archeological Reports; it will be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to append his remarks in a foot note.+ Merely premising that 
the connection between the Nigas and the Western successors of the Guptas is indicated 
in the identity of the outline of the Bull on coins Nos. XIV.%, XV.%, and that the 


* The presence of the trigula or trident is an indication of the adoption of the worship of Siva; and the 
trident, it may be remarked, is combined with an axe on one sidevof the staff like the tridents at Barahat and 
Gopeswara.—Journ. 4s, Soc. Beng. 1836, p. 485; H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 350, pl. X. figs. 12-21, 
il. XXL. fig. 19, and Chandra Gupta coin, pl. XVITI. fig. 10. ध 
। 14 of the (5४0, bala, or trident, re be emblematic on the coins of the first ¢ird of this 
century in Mathuri, Jalaor, Sigar, Srinagar, Kalpi, &e. Bane <: 

Prinsep’s Essays, “Useful Tubles,” p. 67, pl. XLVI. figs. 42-46; Journ, As. Soc. Beng., 1834, pl. IIL, 
"^ seful Tables,” p. 55. | लः 

+ “व्‌ य right in the identification of Narwar with the Padmévati of the Puranas, we ain one ०, the 
most interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in fixing the actual locality of the kingdom ` धट 
nine Négas. ‘The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous coins of various Naga kings which have 
been found at Narwar, Gwalior, snd Mathura, all of which have been described by me ve in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society [foc. ecit.]. It is further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the AllnhAbad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta, in which the king of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the different 
princes and countries which had become subject to this power. Amongst the former he mentions Ganapati- 
Niga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, Ganapate or Ganendra is the ea races of the Naga 
Raja, whose coins are the most common and the most widely diffused of all these Narwar kings £ and as the 
legends of bis coins are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta eoins and inscriptions, it is career 114४4 
he must have been a contemporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, therefore, that there is every 
probability in favour of the identity of the Ganapati-Niga of the Narwar | coins with the Ganapati-Naga of 
Samudra'’s inscription. My discovery of an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itself is sufficient to 
show that the Nagas must have lost their dominion over that city at least as early as the reign of Samudra.” 

“The period to which the nine Nagas must be assigned depends solely on the date of their contemporari the 
Guptas, whose power became extinct in A.D. 319. If, therefore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the 
Saka era, the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the second century of the Christian era, But 
as in his reign the power of the Nagas had already begun to decline, I think that the establishment of the Naga 
dynasty may be fixed with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era. According to this view, 
the rule of the nine Nagas would have extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or from A.D, 0 
to 225. In the following list I have arranged the names of these Naga Kings according to the devices of their 
coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as corroborative of the date which I have assigned to 
the Nigas, that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found also on the silver coins of the Gupias 
themselves, or on those of their acknowledged contemporaries :—" 


= i ‘(oa TTT 
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Ko, A.D, 








1 0 Bhima Nign - = ~ - ~ | Peacock to the left, 
II | 25 Kha* Naga (? Kharjjura, or Khorpara) = | Ditto 1० the right. 
II. 50 Va* Naga (? [कानत or Vatsa) ~ = | Ditto ditto, 
19. 75 | Skanda Nign - > = ~ = | Ditto ditto, 
Ditto - ~ ॥ ~ = | Bull recumbent to the right. 
Vv. 100 Brihaspati Naga - = . = Ditto ditto, 
VIL 125 Ganapati, or Ganendra - ~ = - | Bull as in coin No. 
Ditto - ~ ~ ~ ~ | A wheel, 
VII. 150 Vyighra Naga - ~ - ~ = | Ditto. 
VOI | 175 Vasu Niga - = ~ ~ = | Ditto, 
IX 200 Deva Nign - = ~ ~ = | Ditto. 
Ditto - ~ = - - | Bull recumbent to right. 
225 Ditto = - - - = Trisula, 


Close of the dyneasty, 








NAGA COINS. 09 


association of the Nagas with the central Indian Guptas is more distinctly shown in the 
annexation by the latter of the typical Peacock of the first-named dynasty, who, singular 
to say, latterly abstained from its use, and adopted the new device of the Bull under 
Skanda Naga.* 


GANAPATI NAGA. 
No. XV.% Copper. Weights (in full currency order) average 36:4, 18:2, 91 grains.t 
Prinsep’s Essays, pl. VIII. fig. 9, pl. XXXIV. fig 31, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
1834, pl. XXVI. fig. 9, 1865, pl. XVIII. figs. 7, 8, 9. 


Osverse.—Bull, as in the coin above figured, (No. XIV.*) with a margin of dotted 
lines of identical design. 


ReEveERsE.—No devices. The field is filled in with the cireular legend. 


Legend restored —317Uu@ 
Sri Ganapatya, 


PasvPati. 
No. XVI.% a. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Fig. 15, pl. XVIIL, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1865, p. 115; and Prinsep’s Essays, pl. XXVIIL., fig. 23 
OpverseE.—Figure of the King seated cross-legged in the Indian fashion, his right 
hand holding a flower, and his left resting on his hip; the whole surrounded by a circle 
of large dots. ह 


RevERSE.—A vase surmounted by a crescent and star, or perhaps a flower, and 
enclosed in a cirele of large dots. 


Legend, पा Gupta Négart characters —qnufa 
Pasupati. 


No. XVIL% ४. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Fig 17, ibid. 

Osverse.—A short trident or érisu/, on a stand surrounded by a circle of small 
dots. 
lin प we Pa su 
Legend in two lines.— = 

q fa pa ti 

Reverst.—The sun, with prominent rays surrounded by a dotted circle. 
Legend as in Obverse. 


“ As the Nigas would appear to have been tributary to the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most 
probable that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained snag to them, until near the close of their 
dynasty, about A.D. 275, when their sovereignty to the south of the Jumna fell to Toramana.” A 

“OF Toramdna’s dynasty we have two inscriptions, one of himegelf at Eran to the south © iNarwar, and the 
other of his son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of Narwar. From the relative positions of these inscriptions 
we may fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have belonged to the Toraména dynasty. The date 
of Toramana himself is fixed by Mr. Thomas on the authority of 9 silver coin to the year 180” [proved by 
the second example in the plate from, No. 28] “ odd of the Gupta era, which referred to the initial year of Saka 
would place him in A.D. 260. If, then, we allow twenty-five years to each generation, the reign of Toramana 
will range from 260 to 285 A.D., and that of his son, Pasupati, from 985 to 310 A.D.” 

* Journ, As. Soc. Beng., 1865, pl. XVIII. p. 120. 

+ These coins are common and abundant in the extreme. Colonel Stacy’s collection alone contained no less 
than 3479 specimens; and General Cunningham mentions that he has acqu ired, at various times, many more than 
3000. ` 
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REsuME, 

The description of the Gupta coinage, with its provincial ramifications, in unstinted 
array, has now been extended, far beyond my original design, in the previous pages 

The critical observer of my text will notice an apparent absence of method, leading me 
to expand on the one part and contract on the other the general scope of my annotations. 
These anomalies haye been chiefly due to the uncertain demands of a printing office in 
England, and the irregular reception of editorial sanction from the Archeological 
Surveyor of the Western Presidency, who is once again at his post, occupied with the 
duties of a new season’s operations. Thus, as chance would have it, I have had ample 
opportunity of completing progressively certain minor details, but’ find myself limited 
in point of time, at the last moment; so that I have had to withdraw, perhaps, the 
most interesting chapter of the whole series, consisting of a comprehensive ess: y on the 
source, progress, and development of the ancient Indian numerals, as well as to defer a 
more complete review of Indian dates as rectified or confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence above submitted; so that I haye had to reduce my recapitulation of the Gupta 
and other international dates to the abstract form embodied in the subjoined table, which 
however effectively combines most of the existing data available for the scrutiny and 
ultimate adjustment of independent commentators. 





AusTRACT OF THE Reconpen Gwpta Dates. 











„ : wT | le Mee ie ee | Result, +. | 1 
ames of Kings, | Inscriptions, | Coins. | Tradition. | derived from Remarks 
eee ~| | : eo a a —, 

1. Gupta = - | | 
2. Ghatot Kacha =" 
3, Chandra Gupta lI,  - | | The first Mahdrajadhiraja. 
4, Samudra Gupta = | 
5. Chandra Gupta II, - 1 Be £ 
| On hued | 11) 
years aller 
+ 
50 odd > Coin of Kumara, No, X.+¢ 
6. Kumara Gupta ~ 1 121 | 200) 
129 | 208 
{ 140 Reiened 2p | 204 
7. Skanda Gupta - ae spat | 217 
त == || २ 220 
| भ 225 
= नः तथ | 
before , 
a 
135 deat ४ 
8. Budha Gupta : 1 क ५. | 234 
| 8 44 
Toramina - ~ 182 261 
Other local ware- । 
corded Gupta 
Kings. 

Vallabhis = - = | | 319 | The first even nominal Mahdrdja in 
the irregular dynastic lists is the 
third Seadpati, The VIIth ruler, 
in the same order, seems to have 

been the earliest Monarch of any 
| real pretensions. | 
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COINS OF THE ARABS IN SIND. 


Some of the less prominent examples among Mr. Burgess’s recent Acquisitions may 
possibly prove of more direct and immediate interest to Antiquarians in Western India, 
than the numismatic remains of unrecorded history with which we have hitherto been 
concerned, 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs, in A.H. 93 (A.D. 712), constitutes a marked 
epoch in the annals of the land, and is associated with many instructive coincidences— 
in its inception, in the domestication of the conquerors on an alien soil, and their abrupt 
disappearance into comparative obscurity, 

The daring and chivalric adyance of Muhammad bin Kasim, was freely backed by the 
encouragement and support of the celebrated Hij4j bin Yusaf’, who so completely reversed 
the Khalif "Umar’s policy of non-extension of the Muslim boundaries to the eastward. 

It is curious to note the readiness with which the conquerors settled themselves as 
residents and the facile refuge this extreme corner of the Muhammadan world afforded to 
persecuted or heretical members of the new faith, while they retained among themselves 
so many of their ancient tribal divisions and jealousies; and it is instructive to follow 
the untold tale of ethnic subsidence and final absorption into the Indian native element, 
when the true Arab blood came to be exhausted by foreign admixture, as in other cases 
wherever the standard of the Prophet carried with it, the loose teachings of polygamy, 
beyond the nomadic tents of the desert, 

The sole preface to such obscure investigations as the present must be fleaned 
from the casual contributions of Arabian writers to the annals of an outlying province, 
with which they were seldom brought in contact, 

In the subjoined table of the Arab rulers of Sind, I have taken, as my leading 
authority, a writer, who seems to have had extensive and exceptional knowledge 
of his subject. This list was originally compiled from Reinaud’s text and transla. 
tion of Belézaré for my edition of Prinsep’s Essays, being further collated with 
Sir H. M. Elliott’s excellent work on the Arabs in Sind, which has since been 
incorporated in his Historians of India, vol, I. p. 118. 


AT, A.H. 

711-712 93 1, Muhammad bin Kasim, 
2. Yazid bin Abi Kabshah as-Saksaki, 
714-715 96 $8. Habib bin Muhallab. 
4. *Amri bin Muslim 4- Baldi. 
ॐ Junaid bin “Abd al rahman Al Marri (under Hisham). 
0. Tamim bin Zaid Al’ Udi, 
7, Al hakim bin "Awdnah Al-Kalbt, 

(Amri bin Muhammad.) 

(Sulaimin bin Hishim and Abt Al-Khattib)f under the "Abbazides, 


a Se ee st 


* Abu चीत Ahmad bin Yahya ibn Jdbir al Baldzari, ob. inter 256 and 279 a.n., Ibn Khaldun, p, 436, 
Reinaud Fragments Arabes et Persans inédits, relatifs a Inde, pp, xviii, 182. 


725-726 107 


† Appendix to the Arabs in Sind: Cape Town, 1853. Elliot quoting “Tobfat ul Kirdm,” Historians of 


India, I., 443. 


= 
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A.D, A.H. 
8, “Ald al rshman bin Muslin “Al-Abdi defeated by पकर 
9. MansGr bin Jamhir Al-Kalbi the local Governor under the Ummath 5. 09.15. oe 
10. Miisa bin K’aab, Al-Tamimi; overpowers MansGr. (The Tohfnt ul Kirdm attributes this 
victory to 106६4 bin २41.) 

757-8 140 11. Hishém bin "Amri Al-TagAlabi. 

12. "Amar bin Hafs bin "Usman, Hazirmard.* 
770-1 154 13. Réh bin Hitimt 
800 184 14. Did bin Yazid bin Hatim. 

15. Bashir bin Datid (about 200 +. Reinaud). 
828 2135 16. Ghaasin bin ’Abdd 

17, Misa bin Yahia bin Khalid, Al Barmadi (dies in 221 ast, 836 A.D.) 

18. "“Amran bin Misa.§ 

19. Fazl bin Mahan. 

20. Muhammad bin Fazl, his brother Mahin rebels, and eventually 

The Native races regain possession of the soil | 
. In addition to the kingdoms of tirah and Multén th ere other quasi 
independent governments at Bania, where’Umar the son of ‘A ’Aaiz Habbars 
seems to have held sway,|| and at Kasdir where the governor, in Ibn Haukal’s time 
(a.p. 948) was Mu’in bin Ahmad.{ But in all these cases, as indeed at Manstrah and 
Multin, the Khutbah, or public prayers, were read in the name of the Khalif. ५ 
I have one remark to make with reference to the peculiarly local characteristics of 

the numismatic remains discovered by Mr. Bellasis near the old site of Brahmanabad and 
the identification of the new town of Manstirah, as tested by the produce of the nhumed 
habitations hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the very limited number of du coins 
found among the multitudes of medieval Muhammadan pieces, and that the former, 
as a rule, seem to have been casual contributions from other provinces, of no 
individual uniformity or appearance of age such as should connect them with the ancient 
Hindu capital.** 








* Transferred from Sind to Africa in aa, 151, Reinand, p. 213. 

†{ a.m. 160 to 161. Reinaud, p. 213. 

‡ Gildemeister quoting Abulfida, IT. 150. 

§ Killed by .< slags! opt as up yt Belazari, p. 215. 

| Ibn Haukal, p. 231 text empl cS slag! papal! DAS (= ग yet (= अ= Kinde RSL, : 

q Text >= (- १२ (ye Gildemeister Derebus Indicis, Bonn,, 1838, p. 171; Col. Anderson Journ, As, 
Soc. Beng. 1852, p. 54 ; Elliot's Historians, vol. 1. pp. 37, 38. = 

** The note which I compiled in 1858 to aid my first fragme description of the coins discovered by Mr. 
Bellasis at Brahmandbad, contains so many references that may prove useful to Antiquarians in Western India, 
that I have thought it advisable to correct and enlarge it, os far as possible, up to the requirements of the present 
day. 

«^ Amron, fils de Mohammed fils de Cassem ..... . fonda, en decd du lac, une ville qu'il nomma Alman- 
soura, C'est la ville of résident maintenant les gouverneurs."—p. 120. In a previous passage, Balizari tells us 
“Ensuite Mohammed fils de Cassem, se porta devant In vieille Bahmandbad, qui se trouvait चै deux parasanges 
de Mansoura. Du reste Mansoura n'existait pas encore, et son emplacement actuel était alors un bois... = + 
Mohammed plaga un lieutenant 4 Bahmanabéd; mais aujourd'hui la ville est rninée."—* Balizari,” Reinand, 
Fragments Arabes et Persans relatifs d Inde, Poris, 1845, pp. 198, 211. The Arabian author from 
whom these traditions are derived, 6)9 411 aay we de>! died in 279 a.n.(892 a.p.). Seealso Reinand 
quoting Albirini’s “ Tarikh-i-Hind,” Fragments, p. 118. [bn Khourdadbah (a.m. 260) Sls 1. text and 
translation by M. 1. de Meynard, Journal Asiatique, 1865, pp. 277-8, 289, 292, &e. Sir H. Elliot's MS. 


of Albirdai's Kinin bas the following :—\5 व Epis Crom 9 gyal ade oh 5 Ipheg: 
Sy pacts Joubert, in his tranzlation of Edrisi, on the authority of original MSS., states that the local native 
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The first coin introduced into the following list is not supposed to belong to the 


province of Sind. It has been inserted here, with a view to trace the apparent: prototype, 
upon which the arrangement of the reverse devices of the local coinage was based. 


‘ABD aL RanMAN BIN Musum. 


No. XVIII.% Copper. a.n. 138, 4, 5, 6. (A.D. 750-753, 4.) 


। अ ५ Ale 

aI ५ <<< >>>- 

ॐ al Now, 
pres (> (+= 21) Dac pel! tye!) lee alll ome 11 gs = 0 pel ade een! ५ 5 
Katy (5 fy ॐ ५४ Die: non peto « vobis ullam hujus 


“Nomine Dei. Est ex iis; quos (cudi)| facti mercedem, nisi amorem in propin- 
Jussit Emirus’ Abd al Rahman bin Mustim| quos.” (Kuran, 42, 22 )* 
(a.H.) 134." 


name of the place was Ly. (variants, (195, (le! wold, aud s'gele'). Masiidi tell us, “ I visited Multan 
ater 800 art when (कनन ( yi) Ou) ७ ante! =| + was king there.” “At the same time I visited 
el Mangtrah, the king of that country was then 1 ut >= dali ge! [of the family of Hablir bin el 
Aswad]."—p. 385, Sprenger's Translation; M. Barbier de Meynard’s edition, text and translation, Paris, 1861, 
vol. I. pp. 151, 372, 377, &e, With regard to the extent and importance of the kingdom we are informed that 
“All the estates and villages under the dependency of el-Manstirah amounted to $00,000 ; the whole country 
is well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields."—p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geographical and 
the other questions involved occur as follows ‘—Kodamah (ob, 337 AH), Journal Asiatique, 1862, p. 168; 
Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, London, 1807, vol. I. 7. 143; Gladwin’s Aytn-i-Akbari, vol. IL. p. 137, 
et seg.; Mardsid-al-Jttila’, vol. TI. ए. 161. “Istakbri” (a.m. 300 to 809) “and Sind is the same as 
Mansirah . . . = Manstirah which they call Sindhi,”—pp, 12 and 147; M, Goeje'’s new edition of the 
text, 1870, p. 171, et seq.; Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, London, 1800. Tbn Haukal (५.्, 331 to $66),— 
M. Goeje’s new edition of the text (Lugd. Bat., 1873), p. 226, et seg.; Gildemeister de. Rebus कवत, 
Bonn, 1888, p. 166; Col. Anderson’s translation Journ. As. Soc. Beng., रन्‌. XXI p. 42; Liber Climatum, 
Arabic text, J- H. Mceller, Goth, 1829; Sprenger’s Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, Leipzig, 1864, pl. XIV. 
“ Karte von Indien nach Byriiny”; Reinaud’s Géographie d’ Aboulfeda, vol. I. p. 386, &«.; Tabari, Paris ed., 
vol. II. p. 518; Reinaud’s Mémoire sur finde, pp. 169, 192, 235, &c. + Ancient Accounts of India and 
China, London, 1733 ; ditto, Reinaud’s French edition, Paris, p. 212; Elliot's Historians of India, Caleuita, 
1849; Elliot's Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, Cape Town, 1853. Most of the available information up 
to date has latterly been incorporated in vol. I. of Prof. Dowson's excellent edition of Elliot's History of 
Andia, as told by its own Historians, London, Triibner, 1867. Ariana Antiqua, p. 414; Journ. As. Sop 
Beng., vol. VII. pp. 93, 279; vol. X. p. 183; vol. XIV ए. 79; McMurdo, Jowrn. ह. As. Soe., vol, I. p. 23, 
et seq.; Burnes’ Bokhdra, vol. ITI. p. 31; Dr. Bird, Journ. 7. Av. Soc., vol. I. p. 199; Postan’s Observations on 
Sindh, p. 143 ; Pottinger’s Beloochistan and Stade, London, 1816, p- 381 ; Wood's Oxws, London, 1841, p. 20; 
Mohammed Ma'sim’s History of Sind, ap. 710 to 1590; Bombay Government Selections, Now Series, 
No, XTIL, 1855; Mr. A. 7. Bellasis, The Auined City of Brakmanibdd, in Sind, Bombay, 1856; Col. Sykes 
in the IMustrated London News, Feb. 21 and Feb, 28, 1857, p: 187. With numerous illustra tions of Brah- 
mandbdid and engravings of coins of Mangir bin Jamhur [No. XIX. of ¢hés series] and of Muhammad [No. XXL) 


* In Frehn’s Recensio (1826, क, 18) a second similar piece is given of the year 135 a.m, a new specimen of 
the same date is quoted by Stikel (Jena collection, 1 845, p.5). Tornberg cites 8 coin of 196 aan. in his Symboler 
ad Rem numariam Muhammedanorum (Upsalix, | 856), p. 8; and finally M. Ticsenhausen produces a specimen 
bearing the date of aca. 183, Monnaies des Khalifes Orientanz (St. Pétershoure, 1873), pp. 65, 66. 

(11540.) K 
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114 अरा ४ THE SON OF JamnuUR, 41 Kaldi. 
No, XIX. Copper. Weight, 38 grains. Size, 6 of Mionnet’s scale. Mn. BELLASIS. 








Mansurah, A.B. ? 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
। => | 1 ~ 
thay alll a + 
ab Lyi a 
AS) Jones 
Margin.—Illegible. BIN ०५१४ ८14} 19~ | ye alll (~~ 
ee Rape! Ls 
= “In the name of God, this copper coin 
was struck, at Manstirah, underthe orders 
of Mansii(r). 
No. XX. Copper. Size,4. Mm. छात 88, Manstrah, 4... ? 
OBVERSE. REVERSE. 


Device. ee 


Altogether effaced and obliterated. 
ws! ५9 
Margin Uys dypcidl, = Gye [all] pu 


= = ७ hie Ay! 


"AnD UL-RAHMAN 
No. XXI. Copper. Size, 5. Weight, 44 grains 

Onyense.—Central device, a star, reduced to four points, 9 on the sides of which 
are disposed, in the form of a square, the words estas AM] 19 dere The outer margin 
of the piece displays a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, with four small 
dotted semicircles to fill in the space left yacant by the angular central legend. 

Reverse.—A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, arranged in three 
lines, are the words, +~ (न> 35 al, ; the concluding word I am unable to 
decipher, it is possibly the name of ’Abdulrahman’s tribe 

When the English government originated a “Star of India,” they were perhaps not 
aware that Sind had a star of its own; a very special and discriminative symbol, which 
attained such permanent recognition in and around the province itself, that the device 
here discovered on “Abdulrahman’s coins, continued to constitute, in a slightly modified 
form, the typical emblem of the state, down to the time of Téj-ud-din Iduz, the 
lieutenant of Muhammad bin Sam, eventually independent Su/tdén of Sind, and likewise 
that of his opponent and successor Kubdchah, another general of the Ghort conquerors 
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of India, who established himself in Sind about 600 a.m. (1208-4 A.D.) to fall at last 
before the troops of the chivalric Ja lal-ud-din Khdrizmt, who, in his turn had to swim 
the Indus for his life, before the hordes of Changis Khan.* 


MUHAMMAD. 
~ No. XXII. Copper. Size, 3, 

A unique coin of apparently similar type, (though the obverse is, in this case, 
ead blank,) replaces the name of ‘Abd-ul-rahman on the reverse by that of -y,—. 
Muhammad. The concluding tribal term seems to be identical with the designation 
embodied in the Kufie scroll at the foot of the reverse of No, XXT 


‘ABDALLAH, 
No. XXIII. Copper. 

OBVERSE.—Device as in No. XXTI, (Abd-ul-rahman). 

Legend : 1 [alll Jour] nore 

REVERSE.— Blank. 

No. XXIV. Copper. Size, 3}. Weight, 18 erains. 

OBvERSE.—Central device the conventional four-pointed star, as in No. XXL, around 
which, in a cireular scroll, may be partially read the formula 4 Ka dd samy xiii ५। ॐ ५. 

REVERSE.—Central device composed of the name of 11५ Abdallah; the two 
portions 4,2 and al! being crossed at right angles, so as to form a fughra or mono- 
grammic imitation of the outline of the star with four points of the obverse device. 

The marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square, and consists of the 
Words >+ ५1] aU Jyw, ०५० 


No. XXY. Silver. Size, 2. Weight, 8-4 grains,t 
Palm branches, roses, stars, and all other mundane devices are rejected and replaced 
by simple Kufic legends, so cherished by severe Muhammadans, to the following effect : 


OBVERSE.— द ५० adil Val 
ILEVERSE.— aM vac yell al Spey 9७ 


No. XXVa. Copper, bearing similar legends. Other specimens yary in the division of 
the words, and omit the title of Al-Amir. 


* Tiduz's special symbol was a “star beneath the conventional figure of the Rajptit horseman, See coin 
No. 24, p. 31, of My Pathéa Kings of Delhi, Tribner, 1871. Kubdchah follows in the occasional use of the 
Star, No. 87, p. 101, idid.; so also Muhammad bin Sim's own coin, No, 7. (Prinsep's Essays, pl. X XVI fig, 45,) 


and Altamsh’s coin, No. 48, continue to display the local device. The coins of (शशु Pai, the Indian General of 


Jaldlud-din, Kharizmi struck at Multin, reproduce the identical cluster of the seven stara of the Sih Kings, and 
the Guptas (plate VIT. figs. 9-13 anée),—which discriminating mark survived, till lately, on the native currencies 
of Udiptr and Ujjain, Pathin Kings of Delhi, No. 85, p- 99; Prinsep’s Essays, Useful Tables, No, 18, p. 67. 
† Among the silver coins exhumed from the so-called Brihmandbad, some are 50 minute as to weigh 
only 1.2 gr. 
K 2 


- 
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Bant-DAtp. (Datd-putra’s ?)* 
No. XXVI. Silver. Weight, 5°6 grains. My Canryer. Unpublished. 





hp ree alll 
१५) 351 5 
Ps ऋ || wz ॥ 4 


The archaic form of पीठ stamped on these coins, would, under ordinary cireum- 
stances have piaced them in a far earlier position, in point of time, than their apparent 
associates in size and style, whose almost identical legends are couched in less monu- 
mental letters; but I prefer to attribute any divergence in this respect to local rather 
than epochal influences, regarding which we have had so many instructive lessons in 
the parallel Nagari alphabets of India.t 





Bant-'Umar.t 
No. XXVII. Silver. Size,14. Weight, 9 grains. Five specimens, Mr. BEuuasis. 
Onverse.—Legends arranged in five lines 
Daa xh Saw, deme alll 
Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 
REVERSE.— Kufic legends in three lines 
ge ayes ally 


No. XXVIII. Copper. Size, 4. Weight, 35 grains. Common. 
Legends as in the silver coins, with the exception that the >> is placed, for 
economy of space, in the opening between the two J's of > 1 ,. 


No. XXIX. Copper. Size, 34. Weight, 21 grains. Unique. Mr. Bexuasts. 
Manstirah, a.u. . . 4. 


OBVERSE.— Blank. REVERSE.— 
Centre > J oui 9 >+ क @ ७ @ ~ 


Margin : ट ‘oe @ « 2) ६.५ ३91 Ce = =, = क 





* Datd-putras, Journ. R. As. 5. vol. VIL p. 27. 
2 † The patronymic, in its local application, may have been derived from the D&dd bin 'Ali bin *Abhds 
No. 10 in the above list (p. 72), who was so prominently associated with the overthrow of the "Ummaih Khalifa, 
(Tabari 19. pp. 289, 326, 342.) As uncle of the new Khalif he was all powerful, and as governor of Kufah 
(Gin at. 192), of which Sind was a dependency, Ais troops would naturally have effected the final transfer 
of dominion in that province, Mas’andi VI, pp. 88, 91, 98; price IT. pp, 2, 4. 

{ Lam inclined to identify this ruler with the Abul Manzar Umar bin Alslallah, indicated in the general 
note p. 78 ante, a3 the reigning sovereign of Mangirah, in +. 300- , at the period of the geographer M’nstidi's 
visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks further in the following terms :—“'There is some 
relationship between the royal family of el-Manstirah and the family of esh-Shawarib, the Kadi, 1951 ol J 
>>| or the kings of el-Mangtirah ore of the fami ly of Habbar ben el-Aswad, 5,..)) uf jae and red the 
व ध = aid १ कः >= pe Ne ut +> (> Who is to be distinguished 
rom “Amr ben न bd cl-Aziz ben Merwén, the Omaiyide (Kholif) -—Sprenger’s Meadow of Gold, 7. 885. The 
Arabic is from I. B de Meynard’s edition, p. 377, See also Gildemeister, quoting Jin Hawkal, p, 166; and 
Elliot, citing the same author ( Historians of India), p. 63; and Professor Dowezon's edition, vol, I, im 21. १1 
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Bant ’Uman, 
No. XXX. Copper. Size, 4%. Weight, 36 grains, Unique. Sir Bartne Frere. 

OBVERSE.—Central device, four lines crossin 
to form a species of star of eight points; four of these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Legend, arranged as a square : 

> AU 49) dere 

with single dots at the corner angles, and two small circles filling in the vacant spaces 
outside of each word. 

Margin.—Two plain circular lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

REverse.—Central legends in three lines within a triple circle composed of dots, 
circlets, and-an inner plain line. I transcribe the legend, with due reservation, as: 

pn १९३१८ 9 alll 


AHMAD. 
No. XXXI. Silver. Mr. Bunezss. Unpublished. 
OBVERSE. LEVERSE. 
| | ५ 
thas अ 11) 
म > 





4870414 ( ऋं and Malik.) 
No. XXXII. Silver. New varieties. My BurGess. Unpublished. 


OBVERSE. REVERSE. 
aes ety ALL 
iy Kel! nae 
i Gala re 
alone 





In terminating this brief Muhammadan section, I ought to advert, momentarily, 
to the information obtained from the early Arabian travellers in India, respecting the 
mixed currencies of Sind and the adjoining provinces. 

(6 Merchant Sulaimén, a.u, 287 (4.2. 851), is the first who affords us any insight 
into the condition of the circulating media of the land ; he tells us that, among other 
pieces used in commerce in the dominions of the Bathard, Tétariya dirhams took a 
prominent place, and that these were reckoned in value as equal to 1} of the ordinary 
coins of the King.* 





PAS TAe) GEME GS. wie Stine. Businds, inatens acc, cS Abu Zaid, cireld 303 acs. who follows Sulaiman, incidentally mentions: “ Autrefois, 100 portait dans I’Inde 
les dindrs du Sind (x,.i..J| POUT wp dAll 3 Ng CM Josey (6) dont chacun équivalait a trois dindrs 
ordinaires et davantage,"—(3\, ley) p. 153, Reinaud's translation. 

50, later in point of time, the Egyptian author of the Masalik-al-Absir refers to the = Tankah d'or " as equal 
19 3 Mithkals. 'This was the modern representative of the normal ancient weight of 100 Ratis, (Sataraktika,) 
or, as nearly as possible, 175 grains, See My Pathan Kings, pp, 217 et seq., and My Ancient Indian Weights, 
pp. 12, 36, 70, 


17 


g each other at a common centre, 50 as 
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The identification of this term Tédteriya, has formed the subject of much vague 
speculation; M. Reinaud’s latest conjecture pointed at a derivation from the Greek 
वव) Stater.* 

I myself have, for long past, persistently held that the true term was to be found in 
Téhiriya, the name of a dynasty dominant above all others in Eastern Asia at the period 
of the Merchant's visit to India,t | 

This conclusion has gradually been strengthened by the discovery of the exact 
generic word in the unique Oxford MS. text of Ibn Khurdadbah,{? and in the more 
critical version of Mas’audi,§ lately completed in Paris 

To these evidences, I am now able to add the definite legend of a coin of Talhah bin 
Tahir, struck at Bust, on the Helmund, in A.n. 209 (4.9. 824). 


TALHAH Bry TAnrR, A.H. 209 
Copper: size, 54; weights, 30, 31, and 225 grains. Bust. a.m. 209 (a.p. 824). 
Two specimens, Cunningham collection, B.M. A third coin, recently acquired, by the 
ए. M., contributes the legible name of the Mint. || 


OBVERSE.— 
Centre :— a) => sas, alll ॥ > + 
Margin :— ल 5 gui = र abil] 15 yd al! ७ 
REvVERSE.—Central device, a reduced Sassanian head, to the right, with the usual 
flowing back-hair, and traces of the conventional wings above the cap ; the border of the 
robe is bossed or beaded. ; 
In front of the profile the name of => 1.11 is inserted 
Margin — = ++ wou ht a= yo! ds ye! Leo all! ५५५०; hes 
This coin has further claims upon our attention, in its ony to the survival 
of old types and the continuity of the recognition of Sassanian devices in Seistdn, 
extending, in its local influences, even to the confessed followers of Islém, up to so 
late a period as 209 years after the Hijerah of Muhammad. 
SO ~~ ~~~ 











* “La monnaie qui circule dans ses Etats consiste en pidces d'argent, qu’on nomme thatheryas Syyblbs १,111.11. 
Chacune de ces [1६५85 équivaut 4 un dirhem et demi, monnaie du souverain.” अलात des Voyages, Paris, 1845, 
I, p. 25; Reinand, + Inde, 1849, क, 235 ; Gildemeister, de Rebus Indicis, Bonn, 1938, p. 166; Tod's Rajasthan, 
quoted in Prinsep’s Essays, I. 86. Dr. Sprenger, in his edition of Mas'audi, proposea the interpretation of 


Talatawtya. 
fe 7 The Ambic text of Y’akubi, edited by Juynboll (Lugd. Bat., 1861), gives the dates of this family as 
ows — 
Tahir bin Al Husain ~ ~ - AH. 205 aD. 820-] 
Talhah bin Tahir = = = AH. 207 A.D, 823-3 
"Abdallah bin Tahir ~ ~ = AH, 215 A.D, 830 
Tahir bin "Abdallah ~ - +. 230 ^. 844-5 
Muhammad bin Tahir = = = A.H, 248 A.D. 862-8 
Y'akub bin Lais - - - = Af, 259 AD, 872-3 


See also Prinsep's Essays, U. T., p. 04; Hamza Isfahdni (Gottwaldt), pp. 177, 228, &e., &e 

{ Journ, Asiatique, 1865, p. 289. M. B, de Meynard, I find, adhered to the latherides, in defiance of Professor 
Cowell's testimony to Zaheriya. Elliot's Historians, vol. I. p. 4. ~~ 

§ Text, vol. 1. p, 382 

| Mr. 9, L, Poole discovered the correct reading of this mint from a later coin of Lait bin Ali 298 
N.C. vol. XIII. p. 169, ~ 
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A Considered under this aspect of fixity of national designs, it may instruct us 
m the classification of some of the devices previously noticed,* about which our 
knowledge is at present indeterminate in the extreme. We know from the later 
developments of the Indo-Muhammadar coinages of the immediate successors of Mahmiid 
of Ghazni,t that the Eastern Lurki Muslims were less strict in their denunciations of 
emblems and figures, than their presumedly more orthodox co-religionists of the West, 
and that in these cases the Northern invaders of India freely accepted the national 
types of the conquered kingdoms, which in this sense may furnish data for tracing 
back and discriminating the earlier examples of parallel assimilations. 

To return to the material estimates of the Sindé currencies, we are in a position 
to cite the consecutive testimony of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, whose verbatim texts 
in their latest exhaustive form are reproduced in the foot-note.+ These restored 
versions authorize us to infer that there were, among other impinging or still extant 
national methods of weighing and estimating metallic values inter se, certain market 
rates, or prices current, for international exchanges, which were quoted in fractions at 
that time, as our half-crowns still count, In defiance of decimals, in the London stock 

From these returns we gather that there were coins termed “ Victorious ” equi- 
valent to five ordinary dirhams in the local exchange, and that, concurrently the Bazdr 
or open market recognized a totally different scale, based upon a coinage only plus ith 
or 4rd above the home issues. 

With the very imperfect numismatic materials extant, it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to fix, even approximately, the coin weights and measures obtaining in such a 
vague international crossway as Manstirah’: but I could quote within narrow geogra- 
phical or epochal limits, such extreme variations of weights of dinérs, dirhams and 
copper coins a discretion, that, if I wished it, I might prove almost any given sum to 
momentary demonstration, an exercise which, as a collector of positive facts, I specially 
desire to avoid. 


* 

° p. 40 ante. 

† Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 333; Pathdn Kings of Delhi, p. 58; Journ, RB, As. Soe., vol. X VIL 
pp. 171, 177. , 


(2 १५५) 53 isybLb! a १२ नः न (>) | कक ~. न; = \s ol atal ^> ०92, - 756, 
PAI (5 &१५५। + Ja (=५,> pels 00] स (gio os JS ०५ pb sgihy—lbn Hauhal 


us >) = 29 
us ae) | 
The conversion of the Kaheriya into Kandahdriya secms to have been a purely arbitrary correction, and 
one not justified by the tenor of the associate text, | 
Kandahir is not mentioned elsewhere in Ibp Haukal’s geographical lists. The town at this period does 
not appear to have attained any degree of importance. See Goeje’s text, p. 297. The name, however, occurs 
in Ibn Khordidbah, IV., p. 275, 
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IV.—THE VALABHI DYNASTY. 

After the 88115 come the Guptas of Kanauj* who introduced an era of their 
own, commencing in A.D. 319. These apparently governed by Sendipatis or Viceroys, 
and it is not necessary, as seems to have been supposed, that the Sa h dynasty should 
have terminated before the rise of the Guptas.t The latter doubtless arose to 
considerable power before they added Kathidwid to their dominion Indeed it is 
said in SurAshtra that the conquest of the country was only effected by Kumdrapala 
Gupta early in the reign of his father, and that he left a Senipati, or provincial 
governor, who ruled at WAamanasthali, the modern Wanthali near Junigadh. This 
I incline to think, was probably between 400 and 405 A.D.; for Chandragupta is 
said to have reigned for twenty-three years afterwards, and to have been succeeded by 
Kumiarapala Gupta, who ruled for twenty years (cir. 107 to 127 of the Gupta KAl) 
He was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, one of whose Viceroys at WAmanasthali was 
Parnadatta, “but this king,” says the legend, “was of a weak intellect. His Senipati 
Bhatdrka, who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Surdishtra 
and made his rule firm there. ‘Two years after this, Skanda Gupta died.” The SenApatis 
afterwards assumed the title of kings of SurAshtra, and having placed a governor at 
WaAmanasthali, founded the city of Valabhinagar.] 

Valabhi, identified with the buried city at WalA, in the east of the peninsula 
eighteen miles north-west of Bhaunagar, now became the capital of the new dynasty ; 
and when “the Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders,” the Valabhi kings 
extended their sway ‘‘ over Kachh, Lat-desa,§ and Malwa.” 

Bhatirka must have established himself at Valabhi about A.D. 480; and 
of the dynasty he founded we have numerous copper plates, discovered at Wala and 
elsewhere in the peninsula, which, in recording grants to Brahmans and Bauddha 
ascetics, give also the genealogy of the family and important dates in their reigns. 
From such of these as have been translated|| we gather that: 

I. BhatA&rka SenApati was followed by four of his sons in succession. 
II. Dharasena Sendpati, eldest son of Bhatirka, 
111. Dronasifiha Maharaja, a second son of Bhatirka, ‘whose royal splendour 
was sanctified by the great gift, his solemn coronation performed in person by the 
Supreme Lord, the Lord Paramount of the whole ऋ | 








* For the history of the Guptas, see preceding chapter and conf. Lassen, Indische Alterthumshuande, 
(2nd ed.) vol. IL, pp. 957 £, 983 ff, 994, 1228, who places the dynasty terminating with Narayana Gupta, 
between A.D. 140 and 295; Journ. As. Soc, Beng., vol. IL pp. 118 ff., 257 if. 389 if; vol. IV. pp. 551 ff. 
639; vol. V. pp. 646 + 657; vol. VI. pp. 1 # 672, 963 ff; vol. VIL. pp. 37, 247, 634; vol, XXIV. 
p. 375 ; Prinsep’s Essays, by Thomas, vol. I. pp. 251 ff., 240-252, 265, 268, 270, 276, 265-288, 335, 365, 377, 
389; vol. IL pp. 69, 83, 90; and Useful Tables, pp. 166,250; Journ. A. As. Soc., vol. XID, pp. 76, TT, and 
plates; vol. XIII. p. 108 ff Journ. Bom, Br. &. As, Soc. vol. VII. pp. 11, 121; vol. UX. p, 152; vol, X 
p. 59; Wilson's driana Antiqua, ए. 426, and pl. अक्का &e 

† See note,* p. ॐ 

t Major J. W. Watson, Ind. Antiquary, vol. IL, p. 372, already quoted by Mr. Thomas on p. 29 

§ The collectorates of Surat, Bharoch, Khéda, and parts of Baroda territory 

| Ind. Antig., vol. I, pp. 14, 18, 45 ; vol. 111. pp. 235, 303; vol. IV. pp. 104 and 174: Jowrn. Ag 
Soc., Beng. vol. TV. pp. 401, 475 #f.; vol. VI. pp. 349, 966 ff; Journ. Bom. Br. A. As. Soe., vol. I pt. ii 
ए. 213 ff, ; vol. VIL p. 116; vol. VIL. pp. 200, 245; vol. X. p, 66 ff 

§ Copper plates, Znd. Ané., vol. I. p. 61; vol. IV. p. 106; Jowrn, As, Soe, Reng., vol. TV, p, 481 
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IV. Dhruvasena 1., a third brother, whose sister’s daughter Duddid was a 
Bauddha devotee, and founded a monastery. The plate mentioning this is dated Samyvat 
216 (evidently of the Gupta era), or A.D, 534; other two bear dates 207 and 210, 

ए, Dharapatta, the youngest son of Bhatirka, who was succeeded by— 

VI. Guhasena his son, of whom there are three copper plates known, dated 
respectively 250,* 256 (or 266),* and 258,* i.e. A.D. 568, 574 (or 584), and 576. The 
second only has been translated, and grants four villages to “the community of the 
reverend Sikya monks belonging to the eighteen schools} [of the Hinayina}, who 
have come from various directions to the great convent of Duddd, built by the 
venerable 0१११... 

VIL. Sri Dharasena I1., the son of Guhasena, of whom we have also two grants, 
dated 272 and 277,t or A.D. 590 and 595. 

VII. Sildditya (DharmAditya) I., son of Dharasena, also made a grant to a 
Bauddha community dated G. 286 or A.D. 604.§ | 

IX. Kharagraha, his brother (cir. A.D. 610-617). 

X. Sri Dharasena IIL, son of Kharagraha (cir. 617-630). 

XI. Dhruvasena II., younger son of Kharagraha (cir. 630-642). 

XII. Sri Dharasena (Baliditya) IV., second son of Dhruvasena, of whom 
there are two grants both dated G. 326, or A.D. 644,—one to priests of the Mahayana 
school, belonging to a monastery erected by Divirapati Skandabhatta; and 
the other to Brahmans of Siihapura,||—the modern Sihor. A third grant is dated 
8. 329. 

XIII. |Dhruvasena IIL, the son of Derdbhata and grandson of Siliditya I. 
(cir, A.D. 650-660). 
XIV. Kharagraha IL., the brother of Dhruyasena III. (cir. 660-66 6). 
XV. Sildditya IT, son of SilAditya, the brother of Dhruvasena ITI. and 








Kharagraha 11. 
XVI. Sildditya IL, his son, of whom there are two grants dated 356, and one 
unpublished dated 358.4] 


XVII. SilAditya IV., son of SilAditya [+ of whom a plate has been found dated 
8. 403, १.९. A.D. 722. 


* Ind. Ant. vol. IIL. p. 304; vol. IV. p. 174. In these dates the second figure is read by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and Cunningham as 40, by Ramkrishna G. Bhandarkar as 50, and by Dr. Bithler as 60. 

¶ Conf. Stan. Julien’s Mémotres sur les Cont, Occid., tom. I. p. 204; Vassilief, Le Bouddhisme, p. 78. 

{ In these dates, the second sign is read by Bhagvanll as 60, by Dr. Bibler and Bhandarkar as 70. 

§ Ind. Ant., vol. 1. p. 45. 

॥ Ibid., pp. 14, 45. 

क Journ. As. Soc. Ben., vol. VI. p. 966; Journ. Bom. Br. BR. As. Soc., vol. III. pt. ii. p. 213. In the 
date 348, the second sgn धू would be read by आश्रवा] as 50, since he takes ‘C to be 40, but Dr. Biihler, 
who has read the plate for me, says he feels at present “utterly uncertain as to the import of cl: wf » Zs 
and waits for more plates.” He adds that he “has discovered new points that go in favour of the epoch of 319 A.D. 
for the era.” As in the case of Guhazena’s plates, he reads the second symbol of the plites of Siladitya IIT., as 
60 (see note * above). 
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The following will illustrate the genealogy of the dynasty :— 


1, Bhatirka, 
2. Dharasena I, 3. ननन गा वालन ane 4. Dhruvasena I. (207, 210,216). 5. Dharapatta. 
Sendpati. MahérGjé. 
6. en (260, 266, 268) 
7. Sri Dharasena II, (272, 277)- 
8. Siladitya (Dhalinbaitya) I, (286). 9, Kharagraha I. 
Derabhata, 10, Sri Dharasena ITI. 11. Dhruvasensa (Baliditya) TI. 


12. Sri Dharasena IV. (326, 329). 


अ (4 ल Saree 13 त्त्‌ कि Ti. 14, Kharagraha (Dharmiditya) I. 
15, SilAditya I. 
16. Siliiditya IIL. (348, 356). 
17, SilAditya IV. (408).* 


There are many other plates of this dynasty not yet translated, and every year 
considerable numbers are turned up in the ruins of their ancient capital, now used as 
a quarry for the neighbouring district. If these plates could only be secured as 
they are found and translated, they would doubtless yield many fresh and interesting 
results, 

It was during the reign of Dhruvasena II. (cir. A.D. 632-640) that the Chinese 
Bauddha pilgrim Hiwan-Thsang visited Western India, and apparently Valabhi 
itself, His account+ runs thus:—‘‘* The kingdom of Fa-la-pi is about 6,000 7 (1200 
miles) in circuit, the capital has a cireumference of 30 i (6 miles). As to the 
products of the soil, nature of the climate, the manners and character of the people, 
they are like those of Ma-la-p’o (Malwa). The population is very numerous, and all 
the families live in wealth, There area hundred whose wealth amounts to a million. 
The rarest merchandise from distant countries is found here in abundance. There 
are a hundred convents where nearly 6,000 devotees live, who, for the most part study 
the doctrines of the Ching-liang-pu (school or nikAya of the Sammatiyas) which 
adheres to the ‘lesser translation’ (Hinaydna).— We count several hundred temples 
of the gods; and the heretics of various sects are exceedingly numerous 

« When the Tathigata (Buddha) lived in the world, he travelled often in this region. 
Wherefore in all the places where the Buddha rested King ASoka raised pillars in 
honour of him or constructed sfipas. We observe at intervals the monuments that 














* As noticed in the preceding notes I am indebted to Dr, Biihler for several of the dates given here 

¢ Stanislas Julion’s Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales, tom, LU. pp. 162 ff.; Histoire de la Vie de 
Hiowen-Thsang, pp. 369-71, 355, 447 

{ In Chinese, Stao-ching ; Sans. Hinaydna, 
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mark the places where the three past Buddhas had sat, performed ceeds, or preached 
the law. 

«The kings of the present age are of Tsa-ti-li (Kshatriya) race; all are nephews of 
King Shi-lo-’o-fie-to, (SilAditya) of स क्रयी. At present, (about A.D. 636) the son of 
King SilAditya of Kie-jo-ka-she (Kanyakubja), has a son-in-law called 7’ u-lu-p’o-po-tu,* 
(Dhruvapatu).t He is of a quick and passionate nature, and his intellect is weak and 
narrow: still he believes sincerely in ‘the three precious things.’{ For seven days 
every year he holds a great assembly at which he distributes to the multitude of 
recluses, choice dishes, the three garments, medicine, the seven precious things, 
and rare objects of great value. After giving all these in alms, he buys them back 
at double price. He esteems virtue and honours the sages, he reverences religion and 
values science. The most eminent holy men of distant countries are always objects 
of respect with him. 

«At a little distance from the city there is a great convent, built long ago by the 
eare of the Arhat *Oche-lo (Achdra). It was there that the Bodhisattvas Te-hoei 
(Gunamati), and Kien-hoei (Sthiramati) fixed their abode and composed several books 
which are all published with praise.” 

«On leaving this country he went about 700 /i (140 miles) to the north-west, and 
arrived at the kinedom of *O-nan-?’o-pu-lo. The kingdom of ('O-nan-t'o-pu-/o) Ananda- 
pura has a circuit of about 2,000 ¢ (400 miles); the circumference of the capital is a 
score of ii (5 miles). The population is very numerous, and all the families live in 
wealth. There is no(native) prince. The country is dependent on Jfa-la-p'o (Malw&) 
which it resembles in the products of its soil, nature of the climate, written character, 
and laws. ‘There are a dozen convents counting somewhat under a thousand devotees 
who study the doctrine of the Ching-liang-pu (nikfiya or school of the Sammatiyas) 
belonging to the ‘lesser translation’ (Hinaydna). There are many dozen temples of 
the gods; heretics of different sects live intermixed.” 

«© From the kingdom of Valabhi he went about 500 7 (100 miles) to the west, and 
reached the kingdom of Sw-la-ch’a (Surishtra). This realm is nearly 4,000 ९ (800 
miles) in circuit. The capital, whose circumference is 30 (४ (6 miles) upon the west side, 
touches the river 2fo-hi (Mahi). Its inhabitants are very numerous, and all the families 
are wealthy. The country is subject to the kingdom of Fa-/a-pi (Valabhi). The soil is 
impregnated with salt; and its flowers and fruits are few. Though heat and cold are 
equally distributed over the year, storms of wind never cease. Indifference and coldness 
characterise the manners; the people are superficial, and do not care to cultivate 
learning. Some follow the true doctrine, and others are given to heresy, There are 
some fifty convents, where they count about three thousand recluses, who study the 
doctrines of the Shang-tso-pu school (the school of the Sthaviras), which holds by the 
greater translation (Iahdydna). There are a hundred temples of the gods (Devdlayas); 
and the heretics of different sects live together. As this realm is on the way to the 





* En Chinois Ch'ang-jui, “ constamment intelligent.” 
† Or Dhruvabhatta. Journ, Roy. As. Soc., vol. WI. p. $29. 
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Western Sea, all the inhabitants profit by the advantages the sea affords, and give 
themselves to trade and barter. 

< At a short distance from the (capital) city rises Mount Yeu-shen-ta (Ujjanta*) 
upon the top of which a monastery is established. The chambers and galleries have 
been mostly hollowed out in the face of a searped peak. The mountain is covered with 
thick forests, and streams from the springs surround it on all sides.? There holy men 
and sages walk and fix their abode, and thither resort crowds of Rishis endowed with 
divine faculties.” 

Such is the account of the Chinese pilgrim. The convent of ’Oche-lo, which 
he mentions as being in the vicinity of Valabhi, Dr. Buhler has found mentioned in 
a grant of Dharasena 11. as founded by Atharya,} not « Achira,”’ as Julien had 
transliterated the Chinese name. 

The Anandapura here mentioned is probably the same as that referred to in the 
Kalpa Sétra of the Jainas, as one of their early centres of learning, and where that work 
was composed by Sri Bhadra BAhu SyAmi, in the year 950 of their era§ during the 
reign of Dhruvasena II, (cir. A.D. 640), who had just then been deeply afflicted by the 
loss of his beloved son Sendgaja. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, following Stevenson, places 
it outside the peninsula—at Badnagar, or Vadanagar in northern Gujarit, about twenty 
miles east-south-east from Siddhpur.|| From the connexion in which it oceurs, however, 
we might expect it rather to be within the peninsula; and though the distance does 
not agree with Hiwan-Thsang’s, there is still a place called Anandapur fifty miles 
(250 Ui) north-west from Valabhi, which was very probably in early times the capital 
of a province, including parts of the modern JhAlawid, KAthidwéd, and Halar. This 
eains support from the mention of Dhruvasena of Valabhi, who must have been 
closely connected with Anandapura, to lead the writer of the Kalpa Si#éra to refer 
to his family afflictions; and the accuracy of the latter is corroborated by Dr. Burns's 
copper plate, stating that Sri Dharasena IV. was Dhruvasena’s second son. 

The Satruajaya Mahdtmya a legendary Jaina work composed to celebrate the 
mountain of Satrufijaya, beside Palitdnd, is a still older work than the Kalpa Sitra, 
and was written, according to statements contained in it (i. 15-15, xiv., 253-286, 342) 
at Valabht, by a Jaina teacher DhaneSvara, who describes himself as “a guru 
endowed with wisdom, endued with the qualities of all the devas, the moon of the 
sea of the Chandragachha, who instructed Sildditya, the lord of Valabhi in the 
purifying Jaina religion, and caused him to expel from the country the Saugatas 
(Buddhists), to settle the tirthas in peace, and to build many Chaityas or temples.” 








= Ujjayanta, one of the names of Raivata or Girnar. 

+ Or—“ and one hears the murmur of gushing fountains."— Vie de Hiowen-Thsang, Documents Géogra- 
phiques, p. 448 

तु Ind. Antiguary, vol. 1४. ए. 174. 

§ If this date could be depended on, it would place the death of Vira, the Inst Tirthankara, about 340-350 
B.C. The Jains themselves place it m 526 B.C., or seventeen years after the Sithalese date of Buddha's Nirviga, 
and this latter event probably took place between $70 and 380 B.C. Kern, Over de Jaartelling der Zuidelijhe 
Buiddhisten, pp. 28-31; Ind, Ant., vol. 111. p. 79. | 

| Kalpa-Siitra, pp. 2, 15; Julien’s Mém. sur les Cont, Occid., tom, 11. p, 406; and conf. Weber, Ueber das 
Catrunjuya Mahdtmyam, p. प, 

बरु Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. VIL. p. 976. 
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५४ When 477 years had passed since Vikrama,” he adds, “SilAditya, who brings 
the law to a new bloom, arose the frontal jewel of the Yaduvanéa.” 

Weber has noticed these dates,* and argued from the knowledge we had of the 
Valabhi plates, nearly twenty years ago, that SilAditya must have reigned from about 
A.D. 552 to 602, and that the तारिष was written in 598, and the Kelpa Sdira in 632. 
We now know that SilAditya did not ascend the throne till after A.D. 590, that he 
was still living in 604, and that Dhruvasena II. must have ruled about A.D. 640, so 
that the dates assigned by him for the composition of these two works need scarcely 
be disturbed. The date in the Vikraméditya era, like certain other portions of the 
work, may be a later interpolation, probably by a Jaina writer, and this perhaps 
accounts for its being so incorrect, for by no arrangement could SilAditya be 
relegated to 8.477 or A.D. 421. If we might read 8. 677, १.६. A.D. 621, Siladitya 
might still have been living then, but the date of the Kalpa Siitra—s3 years later— 
would not then fall within the reign of Dhruvasena, which must have terminated 
before A.D. 644.7 

How the Valabhi dynasty ended we do not exactly know. We see that late in the 
seventh century it still held Sorath, and tradition is almost unanimous in asserting that 
SilAditya was overthrown and slain by a foreign invader. Merutunga, the Jaina 
chronicler, gives a legendary account of its destruction.[ A Marwédi, he says, from 
Palli had settled at Valabhi and attained to great wealth. Siliditya forcibly took the 
jewelled comb of this man’s daughter to give to his own daughter, which so offended the 
MarwAdi that, to be revenged, he went to ‘the Mlechha country † and offered the king an 
immense reward to destroy Valabhi. The Jaina priests had warning and took to flight, 
carrying their favourite idols with them, and by this Mlechha lord Valabhi was utterly 
destroyed in Samvat 375.§ As SilAditya IV. was alive in 8. 403 this date cannot be 
correct, whateyer be the epoch from which it is reckoned. Moreover SilAditya IV. 
may not haye been the last of the dynasty, so that if Valabhi was destroyed by a foreign, 
it was probably by 2 Muhammadan, invader from or through Sindh—not earlier than 
720 A.D., and possibly 50 or 60 years later.) In an inscription from Baroda of 
Raja Karka IT., dated Saka 734, or A.D. 812, it is said that, under Karka I. Surdshtra 


न्न "~~~ ~ 


* Uber das (वयः Méhdtmyam, pp. 1 1, 12. The Bhattikdeya was likewise com 
(Bhajtik. xxii. 35) during the reign of one of the Sri Dharasenas: conf. Weber, ut sup. DP. 14. न 

+ Is it possible that the equation of the Saka Samvat date could have been applied to the Gupta era, thus 
282 + 135 = 417 (8) and this have again been written by mistake 99 = 477? 

ft Prabandha Chintamani, bk. V. conf. Astat, Hes. vol, IX. p. 128; Jour. As. S. Ben. vol. V. pp. 157, 


521, 685. ‘ skramidi fa 

§ It may be observed, however, that 375 15 just the equation of the ५ Vikramiditya and Valabhi eras, and 
‘ Samvat 375 ’==A.D. 318, is the initial date of the Gupta era used by the Valabhi dynasty, not of the fall of the 
capital.—Conf. Tod's Réajasthan, vol. 1. ए. 801 ; Western India, pp. 51-53, 220, 238, 506 6 

| Tod's date of Gupta Samvat 205, or A.D 524, 18 evidently 300 years in error—the date G. 5. 305, 
A.D, 624, which he mentions but to reject, shows that his authorities differed. A.D. 724 would be nearer the 
probable date—Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 2 17, 230, or Mad. ed. pp. 180, 191. General Cunningham, taking Tod's 
converted date, Sam. 580, argues (Ancient Geography, p. 318) by a false process for Saka 580, or A.D. 658, as 
the date of the fall of Valabhi. : cated 

भु Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. ४111. p. 300; conf. Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 144. Karka I. probably reigned 
about 700-720 A.D, 
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had “lost its appellation of Saurijya from the ruin that had fallen upon it.” This 
destruction of the country may refer to forays by the same invaders in the first half 
of the eighth century, perhaps during the time of Siliditya IV., and half a century 
before the time when Vana Raja founded the Chivadi kingdom of An hilvida in 
northern Gujarat.* 

Tradition says that, on the fall of Valabhi, the VAl& governor of Wimanast hali 
became independent. RAja Rama had no son, but his sister was married to the Raja 
of Nagar Thath4 in Sindh, who was of the Samm tribe. This sister’s son was named 
Ra GArio, and Rama Raja bequeathed the kingdom of Jundgadh-Wanthali to this 
nephew, who was the first of the Chudisamdé Ras of बृ 79.28४. This Ri Gario, 
the grandson of Rai Chuda, is said to have extended his dominions into upper India, 
conquering Kanauj, Gwalior, and Dohad in Malwa.+ 

There were petty kingdoms, however, established in various parts of the peninsula, 
as at Dhank, Deva Pattan, &c. of the history of which we know but little. The Chavyadas 
and Solankis of AfihilyAda Pattan made frequent inroads against these chiefs, but 
do not seem to have ever permanently subjugated the western portions of the country 
where the Jethvis and Chudasamis held sway, the latter till the fifteenth century, 
when they were reduced by Mahmad Bigarah in 1469-70. 

Wilford, in his Essay on Vikramdditya, says that in the fourth century mention is 
made of the island of Din, on the south coast, “under the denomination of Dibu or 
Divu,{—its inhabitants were called Divei, Dib eni, and Diveni; and it appears that 
this denomination extended to the whole peninsula.”§ The references are to Philostor- 
दाण्ड and Ammianus Marcellinus, the former of whom says that Constantius (cir. A.D. 
356) sent an embassy to the Homerite, and “at the head of this embassy was placed 
Theophilus the Indian, who had been sent when very young as a hostage from the 
Dibsans to the Romans, when Constantine was at the head of the empire. The island 
called Dibu is a portion of their territory, and the inhabitants of it are called Indians. 

.. . Theophilus having arranged everything with the Homerite crossed over to the 
island of Dibu (Aifev or 12094}, which, as we above showed, was his native country. 
Thence he made his way to the other districts of India, and corrected many disorders 
among their inhabitants,” &c.|| Nicephorus, however, says it was to Adiabene that 
Theophilus went—* A large and well-known Indian country ”;]—and what Ammianus 
Marcellinus, speaking of the Emperor Julian (A.D. 362), says is simply this: र And 
as the fear of his approach pervaded both neighbouring and distant countries, 
embassies hastened to him with unusual speed from all quarters; at one time the 
people beyond the Tigris and the Armenians sued for peace; at another the Indian 
tribes vied with each other, sending nobles loaded with gifts even from Dib and 








> In Prinsep’s Useful Tables (Ed. Thomas), p. 158, the date of the foundation of Anhillawidd, 8. 802, or 
A.D, 746, is given as that of the destruction of Valabhi. 

† Jadian Antiquary, vol. IL. pp, 312 ff, 

+ Din is called Dib in the Ayin Akbari, Gladwin's translation, vol. IL. p, 94. 

§ Asiatic Researches, vol. UX. p. 224. 

| Philostorg., pit, lib, IIL. ९. 4, 5, ed. Gothofred (1642), pp. 26, 28; Walford’s translation (ed. Bahn), 
pp. 444, 445; Conf. $, Valesii ad loc, cit, annotat.; Agatharcides de Mare Eryth. § 95; Prinulx's Apollonius of 
Tyona, &c., p. 185. | 

© “ Adiabene verd regia est Indica, ampla et celebris."—Niceph. Call, Feel. Hist. lib, TX. c. 18, 
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Serendib.”* This latter is so vague that one is almost inclined not to question the 
accuracy of the translators who have rendered it by ‘ Maldive Islands and Ceylon;”t 
and even the former passage is scarcely conclusive as to Diu being meant. 


V.—THAN. 


The railway now extends to Wadhwan in Jhiliwid, from which I made a hurried 
trip to Dhrangadhra, and then moved westwards to Muli, where is a fine large temple 
belonging to the followers of SvAmi Nardyana, much like others of the same sect 
throughout Kathiiwid and Gujarat. 

Thin is a village to the north of the main road from Wadhwin to RAjkot, twelve or 
fourteen miles north-west from Muli. This place is interesting for its traditions rather 
than for the few remains now existing; and at my request Major J. W. Watson has 
favoured me with some account of the place, which is as follows: 

* Than is one of the most ancient places in India and the whole of the neighbour- 
hood is holy ground. Thin itself derives its name from the Sanskrit sthdn, ‘a place,’ 
as though it were fhe place, hallowed above all others by the residence of devout sages, 
by the excellence of its city, and by its propinquity to famous shrines, such as that of 
Trinetresvara, now called Tarnetar, the famous temple of the Sun at Kandola, and 
those of the Snake-brethren Visuki and Banduk, now known as Wisangji and Bandi 
Beli respectively. | 

« Than is situated in that part of the province of Surdshtra called the Deva 
PanchAl—so called, it is said, from haying been the natiye country of Draupadi the 
wife of the five Pandava brethren, from which circumstance she was called Panchali, 
and from her this division of the province is called the Panchal; and because it is 
peculiarly sacred it is called the Deva Panchil, Nor is Thin famous in local tradition 
only; one of the chapters of the Skanda Purdna is devoted to Trinetresvara and the 
neighbourhood, and this chapter is vulgarly called the Than Purdua or Tarnetar Mahatmya, 
Here we learn that the first temple to the Sun was built by Riéja Mindhaté in the 
Satya Yuga. The city is said then to have covered many miles, and to have contained a ) 
population of 36,000 Brahmans, 52,000 Vaniis, 72,000 Kshatriyas, and 90,000 Sidris— 
in all, 250,000 souls. Thin was visited also by Krishna and his consort Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence one has been called Pritam a contraction 
from Priyatam, ‘the beloved,’ after Krishna,—so called as being the beloved of the 
Gopis; and the other Kamala, after Lakshmi, who from her beauty was supposed to 
resemble the Kamala or lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called Kandola, and 
here was the celebrated temple of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kandola is another 
hill, with a fort called in more recent times Songadh, and another large suburb was 





क Amm. Marcell, lib, XXIL ec. 7. § 10: “Proinde timore ejus adventus per finitimos longeque distantes 
latius explicato legationes undique solito ocius concurrebant: hine Transtigritanis pacer obsecrantibus et 
Arminiis, inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus ante tempus abusque Divis et Seren- 
divis.” ae 

+ Yonge’s dmm, Marcell, pp. 285, 286, 
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named:MAndva. Within a few miles was the shrine of the three-eyed god Trinetresvara, 
one of the appellations of Siva, and close to this, the celebrated ‘upd, by bathing in 
which all one’s sins were washed away. This दष was called, therefore, the Papnasnu 
or sin-expelling, as the forest in which it was situated was called the Papapnod-nu-vana 
or the Forest of the Sin-destroyer. Close to ThAn are the Mindhay hills, distinguished 
by this name from the rest of the TAngd range, of which they forma part; and the 
remains of Mindhavgadh, such as they are, may be seen close to the shrine of Bandid 
Beli, the modern name of Banduk, one of the famed snake-brethren. But Thin is sadly 
fallen from its former state, when it could be said— 


चोरोलो = खदरी Baw Arar दोल। 
विसो नताल वखांणौये ae Ware Te I 
= (One gate is at) Chofila, a second at Suidari, the third at Matd Hol : 
Let us praise the fourth gate at Viso Natdl.” 


* The shrine of Hol भि is in the lands of Mahiki, under Winkiner; Sundari is 
a Dhringadhra village; while Viso Natdl is the shrine of a MAté not far from Muli. 

५ Modern tradition only carries us back as far as the Baibriis, who ruled here 
until driven out by the Parmirs, who were expelled by the Kathis, who, in their turn, 
were dispersed by the Shuji’at Khan, Subahdar of Gujarit, and were succeeded by the 
Jhilis. Their rule still survives in the well-known couplet :— 


Set ll यान कंडोला मांडवा नवमे वाव कुवा 
राणा पला राजोया यान बाबरौया डवा ॥ 


“( At) Thin Kandold and Méndvd there are 900 wédvs and wells: 
Before the rule of the Randa the Babrids reigned at Thin." 


* The Rands alluded to in the couplet are the Jh&lis, whose title is Rand. The 
Babriis were expelled by the Parmars, who were driven out by Waloji Kathi when 
himself fleeing from PAwargadh, in Kachh, pursued by Jim Abddi. पतरौ Abdi, it is 
said, followed Waloji to Thin and laid siege to the place, and WAloji contemplated flight 
when the Sun appeared to him in a dream and assured him of his aid. Waloji risked a 
battle, and Jim Abd& was defeated and forced to return to Kachh. WaAloji and his 
Kathis now established themselves at Thin, and Waloji, in gratitude to the Sun, 
repaired the temple of that luminary on the Kandoli hill. This temple, as before stated, 
is said to have been founded by RAja MaAndhita in the Satya Yuga, and there is no 
doubt that it is really a most ancient fane. It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
Lakhi Phulini, who for a short time appears to have ruled here, but at what date 
does not appear, though the neighbourhood abounds in traces of this celebrated chieftain : 
a neighbouring village is named after him LAkhAmAnchi or LAkhd’’s stool. 

“This temple has undergone so many repairs and re-buildings that the original 
structure has entirely disappeared and its present appearance is by no means imposing, 
Waloji had a daughter named Sonabii, whom he made a priestess in this temple, he 
married her to one Walerd Jilu and gave her twelve villages as her marriage portion, 
and named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill opposite to Kandold, § ongadh. The 
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village of Songadh is a few hundred yards from the old fort of Songadh, and the 
present descendants of Walera Jalu to this day enjoy land at the place. As SonabAi was a 
ministrant in the temple of the Sun, her offspring were called Bhagats (worshippers) 
and from her sprang that shdkd or sub-tribe of Kithis called Bhagats 

^ The Parmars are said to have entered JhAléwad early in the thirteenth century 
Samvat, and to have received the choyisis of Thin-Kandola and Chotagadh (now 
Chotila) as a reward for the extermination of Aso Bhill, from Visaldeva the then 
Waghela sovereign of Wadhwin, at that time the chief city of JhilAwid. ‘The 
grant was accompanied, however, with the condition that the BAbrifs should he 
expelled, a condition which Visaldeva considered it impossible to effect. The Parmiirs, 
however, succeeded in ousting the BAbrids, who fled thence to Dhindhalpur. The 
Parmirs did not hold Than long, as they were ousted by the KAthis under WAloji 
who, as mentioned above, was himself fleecing with his Kithis from Jim Abré 

“When Kartalab Khin (who had been honoured with the title of Shuji’at Khin) 
was Subahdar of Gujarat, the KAthis extended their marauding expeditions to the 
Khélsit districts, harassing especially the parganis of Dhandhuka, Viramgdm and 
Dholka; their excesses at length became so serious that Shuji’at Khan, when on his 
usual ऋ circuit in JhilAwAid, marched from thence, in about A.D. 1690, for 
Thao, which fort he stormed, after a great slaughter “of its defenders, dispersing the 
Kathis and destroying the temple of the Sun. Since this the Kathis never returned 
to Thin, which was oceupied by the JhAlds shortly afterwards. On this great 
on of the Kathis, the Khichar tribe made Chotilé their head-quarters, which 
they had wrested from Jagsio Parmiir previously, while the Khawads who had acquired 
Sayila, inabout A.D. 1769, remained here. The Wilds’ head-quarters were at Jet pur- 
(11111 and the Khumians’ at 1111019, and afterwards Sibir Kundla, at the time 
of Shujé’at Khin’s storm of Thin, it was principally occupied by Dhandhals, who 
have now been dispersed far and wide; and though still to be found as Mulgirisids 
in Kiathiiwiid, their chief possessions he in the Dhandhuka pargand, and to this 
day they retain—in memory of the Snake-worship at the shrines of Wasuki and 
Bandid Beli which they had adopted—a great reverence for the (ज. 

Close to the village is a small rock-cut apartment, apparently never quite finished. 
It has two pillars supporting the roof, and at the back a small shrine advancing into 
the cave, with a stone bench in it, as if for an image; but beyond this, and the 
probability that, like the majority of other caves in this province, it may be Bauddha, 
there is nothing further to indicate the sect that excavated it, nor the age in which 
it was made. 

About 600 yards south-west from the village, in a rock or low rocky hill, is 
another similar cave somewhat smaller and very rudely formed: the roof is also 
supported by two pillars much worn, and two others at the back not quite detached 
from the rock. It is low and the sides unfinished. There have also been other 
excavations in the rock close by, but the stone is easily weather-worn, and little of 
them remains. 





* Indian Antiquary, vol. TV. p. 193-4. 
(11540.) M 
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Outside the village, on a long raised platform, are seven small structural shrines in 
line, each with a small open porch, and containing the charena of the Bhaktas of the 
Kathis,—except one in which a linga is placed. In another, a little advanced from 
the line, is a small brass image of KAnya or Lalji. On each side of him is what 
they call ^ Niklanga ”’—a man on horseback—representing the tenth avatar of Vishnu, 
and in front of the altar are the paglan of Jidra Bhakta—apparently a recently deceased 
Sadhu. | 

Throughout the country and in Kachh, the custom long prevailed of erecting 
a stone called a Paliyd to the memory of those who died a violent death, but in more 
recent times it seems to have become common also to those who died from natural 
causes. Like graye-stones in other countries they are of very varied workmanship, 
from the plain stone with a rude symbol above and the name, date, and mode of 
death, engraven in rough ill-shapen characters and mis-spelt words, to the moulded 
stone surmounted by a figure of the deceased mounted on a horse or camel, or on 
foot, with shield and sword or spear, indicating how the deceased fell. They are 

^ also to be seen in carts, and, in the case of fishermen or pirates, on board ship.* 
These pdliyés are sometimes erected on raised platforms, and in rarer cases they 
are covered by a pavilion or chatiri. They are also raised to the memory of 5८८, 
and then have a woman’s arm engrayen upon them, Usually they are flat upright 
stones; but in some cases they are square or octagonal below, with a wider cubical 
block above, surmounted by a moulded pyramidal top, the cube bearing the inscription 
on one side, the figure of the deceased on another, and other symbols on the remaining 
two. These monuments are usually erected outside the gate of a village or town, and 
not unfrequently on the embankment of a tank. As in the old lawless times villagers 
frequently fell in defence of their homes and families, the number of pidliyds 4 
village could show would be an indication of the warlike disposition of its people, 
and a standing exhortation to those whose ancestors had fallen in defence of their 
homes and kin to be foremost on all occasions of danger. 

Almost any village in KithiawAd would supply abundant illustrati of pdliyds 
and at some are to be found very picturesque groups, of various pretensions as to size 
and elaboration. The accompanying Plate VIIL., representing a chatfri at ThAn and 
a portion of the group of pdéliyds round it, will show the ordinary character of these 
stones. 

Snake-worship still lingers among the KAthis about व. On the west side of a 
tank near the village is a small temple devoted to it. The Devaté is WAsukhi 
(vulgarly pronounced “ Visanji*’) one of the snake brethren; another being Bandid 
Beli, who has also a shrine at a place about three miles from Thin, where is 8 slightly 
warm spring, close to the ruins of MAndavgadh (in the Manday hills). Wasukhi is 
deified as Sesha Narfyana, and represented in the temple, on a slab, by a triple-headed 
snake with the tail coiled up spirally, and two smaller monocephalous ones, one on each 
side. On their right (the spectator’s left) is a figure of Niriyana or Vishnu. Both 
images are smeared red all over, and before them are laid Sdligrdmas and fankhas. 


* A neat one of this sort is to be seen at Mundri in Kachh,. 
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The pijiri is a sannydst from near Baniras, and wears a brick-red cloth , and uses a 
Rudriksha Mal, or rosary, of nineteen beads, Shading the temple is a large Réyana * 
tree,—the close foliage of small dark green oval leaves, which makes its shade so teful, 
apparently having had to do with its being consecrated as a sacred tree in Western 
India, where it is specially dedicated by the Jains to their first Tirthankara, 
Rishabhanitha,—the patron saint of Satru ijaya, no shrine to him being complete 
without a Rdyana tree overshadowing his charana or footprints. 

In the court of this temple are many slabs of pottery, with images in alto-rilievo 
of the three snakes, similar to that in the shrine: they are apparently votive offerings. 
Doubtless much curious information respecting snake-worship and the worship of the 
sun could be obtained in this neighbourhood by anyone who had the time and tact to 
elicit it, 

The legendary history of the two snake shrines at Thin is thus given by Major 
Watson :-— 

“Brahmi had a son named Marichi, whose son was Kagyapa. Kaéyapa had a 
hundred sons by a niga-kanyA, the chief of whom were Ses hji, Vasukhi (corrupted 
into Wasaigji), Binduk (corrupted into Bandia Beli), Dhumrdksha, Pratik, 
Pandarik, Takshak, AirAvat, DhritarAsh tra, &e., &e 

“ Five rishist named Karniivy, GAlav, Angira, Antath, and Brihaspati (all sons of 
Brahm) during the Treta Yuga, set out ona pilgrimage round the world, and in the 
course of their wandering came to Deva PanchAla land, and encamping in the forest 
of Pipinod, near Thin, determined to perform here religious austerities. They 
accordingly commenced their ceremonies by performing the Brahmayajne or adoration 
of Brahma by means of the sacrificial fire. Information of their intention having 
reached Bhimisura, who reigned at Bhimapuri, the modern Bhimora, he determined 
to throw obstacles in their way, and with this view commenced to annoy them, and 
owing to his persecution the Rishis were obliged to remove their residence to the bank 
of Panchkundi tank, close to Thin, and there commence their penance. Their austerities 
were so severe that Brahm& was pleased with them,{ and appeared before them in 
person. On this the Rishis implored him to destroy BhimAsura Daitya. Brahma 
replied that Bhimasura was destined to die at the hands of Seshaji, VAsukhi, and 
others of the snake family, and that, therefore, they should address their prayers to them. 
So saying Brahma became invisible, and the Rishis besought the snake deities to 
aid them, and the whole snake family appeared to answer to their entreaties. The 
Rishis requesting them to destroy Bhimasura, Seshaj i at once started for Bhimapuri, 
and there by the force of his poison slew BhimdAsura, and returning, informed the 
Rishis of his death. They overwhelmed him with thanks, and begged him to 
reside constantly in Than for their protection. As Seshaji was king of Patal, he 
was unable to comply with their request; he however ordered his brothers Vasukhi 




















न The Hajdidani of Sanskrit writers (cont. Sairuiijaya Mihdtm 1. p. 270), the Mimusops Kauhki, or Butea 
frondosa according to Wiison., 
† The great rishis who sided Brahmi in the work of creation are seven ; they are identified with the seven 
stars of Ursa Major, See my Liephanta, § 42 and note 68, 
{ By penance and austerity it is suppozed that unbounded power—even over the gods—may be attained, 
M 2 
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(Wasangji) and Banduk (or Bandia Beli) to remain at Than and Mandhavgadh, 
and accordingly these two snake brethren took up their residence at Than and 
MAndhaveadh respectively, where their shrines are to this day. Seshaji then became 
invisible. To the present day no one is allowed to cut a tree m the grove that 
surrounds Bandid Beli’s shrine, and it is said that should anyone ignoravtly cut a 
stick in this grove, the snake appears to such person प his dreams and orders him to 
return the stick, and should he fail therein, some great calamity shortly befalls him, and 
in fact in or near this grove may be seen many such logs or sticks accidentally cut and 
subsequently returned. 

Some of the more famous snake brethren are, (1) Seshji, lord of Patal; (2) 
Vasukhi; (3) Banduk, all mentioned above; (4) Kali Naga, this brother was a 
snake of renown: he first resided in the KAlandrio pool of the Jamna river near Gokal 
in Hindustan proper. From thence he was ousted by Krishna, and is now supposed to 
reside in the island of Ramnad near the shrine of Setubandh Ramesvara. (5) 
Bhujanga, who is worshipped at Bhuj. It is said that in ancient times the inhabitants 
of Kachh were harassed by Daityas and Rakshasas, and petitioned Sri Wasukhi, who 
ordered his brother BhujAiga to go to their assistance. Bhujiniga went, an d effecting 
their liberation, at their entreaties took up his residence in Bhuj, so named after him 
He is popularly called the Bhujio. (6) Another famous brother is Dhumraksha, 
worshipped as the Khambhdia Nga, in the village of Kha mbhdaé, under Dhrangadhra 
(7) Another Naga shrine in Kathiawad, is that of Pratik at 18878 in Jhilawad ; 
and another (8) is that of Devanik CharmAlio, in the village of Chokdi, under 
Chud&. The shrine of another brother (9) Pandarika, is said so be at Pandarpura in 
the Dekhan. (10) TakshAk resides in Kurukshetra; (11) 4175 81 in Hastinapur; 
and (12) Dhritarashtra in the Dekhan, &e., &e. 

«Tt will be seen from the above legend how intimately the old tree and snake 
worship are connected. The Nagas seem to have been an aboriginal race in Gujarat, 
and to have worshipped the elephant, cobra, tiger, monkey, and trees; and the earlier 
Hindu immigrants have probably derived from them the cult of Ganega, Hanumién, 
WagheSvari, Matas, &c., &e. In the lapse of time the descendants of these Hindu 
immigrants began to confound these Nagas with whom they had intermarried with the 
cobras (ndgas), and eventually the legends of Naga-kanyas, &c., sprang प." 


Four miles south from Than is the ruin of an old Jénd ordam known as the San- 
dAsar band, built originally of massive stones, but burst by the force of the retained water, 
and the stones are now found scattered down the stream for several mules, Just above 
the east end of it, on a rocky rising ground, stands a small deserted temple called Muni 
Biwi's. When entire it must haye been a very pretty shrine—prettily situated where 
it commands an extensive view, much more beautiful doubtless when the 8६144587 
dam formed an extensive reservoir, almost in front of it. There is no inscription on it 
except on the jamb of the shrine door, where we read— 

संवत १५५० वं 
The Samvat year 1557,” or A.D. 1501,—but this seems to have been cut by some 





= Ine, Ant., vol. IV., p. 196-7. 
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visitor, for the temple must belong to about the same age as that of Sirya Narayana 
at Somanith Pattan, and is probably the older of the two—possibly dating from the tenth 
or eleventh century. The plan is the usual one for a small temple—a broken square of 
twelve columns, with two outside on each face, forming bays to the side windows, a 
vestibule to the shrine, and an inner porch; each area measuring 6 feet 3 inches 
by 3 feet 4 inches. The square inside measures 15 feet 2 inches between opposite 
columns. The pillars are square below, and built partly into the high screen wall that 
surrounds the mandap; above the screen they are octagonal, with round capitals 
supporting brackets. Each bracket has a four-armed figure carved upon it—each figure 
different from the others or in a different position; one is a Ganapati, another has a 
dog’s face on his stomach, and holds the mouth of it open with his fingers, one has his 
head turned downwards and his back outwards, and supports the upper member of the 
bracket with his feet; some gape; and most of them are comical or whimsical. 

One pillar of the mandap and much of the sculpture on the Sikhar or spire has fallen. 
The shrine door is neatly carved with a running flower pattern on the jambs, human figures 
below at each side, and three bands of small ones on the architrave, outside the jambs. 
Ganapati is carved on the lintel, indicating a Saiva shrine, and the frieze above is divided 
into seven compartments by colonnettes ; the central one is occupied by a sitting figure, 
and the others by standing ones. 

The roof is domed on eight pillars—the central pair on each face of the square—and 
has been neatly carved, as have also the roofs of the porch and shrine. 

Outside, round the vimana or shrine, are carved a number of mythological figures ; 
one of them, on the back or west end, is a three-faced figure or frim#rti—possibly 
intended for Brahmé. In all the receding compartments are figures of a curious 
nondescript animal, a sort of griffon—grdésdd—which again occurs in a much less 
prominent form at Gumli, but figures in Indian sculpture from the age of the Bauddha 
caves downwards; perhaps it is intended for a siniea or lion, but sometimes it is carved 
with a long snout like a tapir’s, or an elephant’s trunk, and sometimes with very long 
horns like an antelope’s. Here it is repeated again and again as a principal figure, 
assailed by men with bows, spears, &c. 

At Songadh the old temple of the Sun has been pulled down, and a modern shrine 
raised on the site. 


VI.—THE ASOKA INSCRIPTION AT JUNAGADH. 


JuxAcanu, “The Old Fort,”—not, as Lassen supposes, the Yaranagada or «^ Grecian 
Fort,’”*—is probably one of the most ancient cities of India, and, with its Uparkot 
or citadal, now overgrown with custard apple, notwithstanding four centuries of 
Muhammadan Vandalism, is probably a rich mine of buried antiquities. Here lived the 
lieutenants of the great Maurya kings, Chandragupta, Vimbisira, Asoka, and their 





= Mirza Muhammad SAdik Isfaldni is quite correct when he says in his 4 24414 al Frab,—* J dinabgaih 
‘spelt with the Indian 2), a fortress Gujarat (<~ =) in India; it is also called Karnal (JUS) the name 
Junagadh (अ; +>) signifies ‘an ancient castle.’ त Jiran Kot has a similar meaning. 
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successors, of the SAhs, and of the Guptas; and here the later Chudisamas kept 
their court, though Vanthali, the ancient WAmanasthali, was often also the royal 
residence, 

The modern city walls enclose a very extensive area of an irreg 
U parkot, an inner fort or citadel, on a raised platform of rock, occupies 
east side; but the greater part of it and of the northern end of the enclosure of the city 
walls are covered with jungle, hiding innumerable Muhammadan graves, The population 
may, perhaps, amount to 25,000 or 30,000, and occupies the area to the south-west of 
the Uparkot. The streets are ow. The palace is a large square nondescript pile, 
enclosing a small open square, and overtopping the houses, but in a narrow street. 
A spacious addition in the Italian style, however, has recently been added, and a square 
formed in front of it, which is a vast improvement on what was six years ago. 

The temple of Swimi Nardyana is a somewhat imposing modern structure, and 
beside it is a sort of monastery of very considerable extent, built and kept in repair by 
its inmates, who number among themselves members of all trades, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, smiths, &e. The details of the economy of such a fraternity would form a 
curious, if not instructive, chapter in the history of modern Hindu religious habits. 

But to begin with the Buddhist remains:—The Rock-Inseription of Junigadh 
or Girnar is without exception the most interesting antiquity in the provinee. It is 
nearly a mile to the west of the city, and at the entry of the dell or gorge which leads 
into the valley that girdles the mighty and sacred Girndr. It was first noticed by 
Major James Tod on his visit to Girnir in December 1822, and his account® may be 
worth quoting almost.in ertenso. It runs thus :— 

“The magnificent vanity of Sundarji, the horse-merchant, has commenced and 
proceeded far in his work, which will immortalize his name, while it secures the bene- 
dictions of the pilgrims, for making easy the road to the great object of adoration. From 
the walls of the city he has cut a noble avenue through the forest, planted on either 
side with mango, jamun, and other trees, which in due time will afford both shade 
and food to the weary votary. At the point where the avenue meets the Sonarekha — 
isan extensive paved causeway, running parallel with it, and terminating where the 
river runs directly across the gorge of the pass with a bridge of three arches of rreat 
strength and in excellent taste, having an open casemated parapet. While it adds - 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scene, the utility of the work enhances its beauty ; 
for not only does it give bread to a great body of poor people, but, when finished, it will 
entirely remove all danger from the devotees formerly apt to be swept off by the sudden 
rise of the river. It is already carried over the most difficult part; and although Sundarji 
is dead, it does not languish under his son and successor, who, with religious zeal, is 
executing father’s commands to continue the causeway to the second ford of the 
stream, beyond which it would be more ornamental than useful. The views from the 
bridge are sublime; in front, seen through the range called the portal of Du regi, is the 
mighty cone of Girnar, towering in majesty, while behind, the ‘ancient castle’ lowers 
*in proud decay,’ seeming as if erected as an outwork to defend the pass leading to the 
holy hill, 






















* Travels in Western India, p, 369 ff, = 
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“ Leaving the bridge, let me describe what to the antiquary will appear the noblest 
monument of Saurishtra, a monument speaking in an unknown tongue of other times, 
and calling to the Frank vedyavdn, or savant, to remove the spell of ignoranee in which 
it has been enveloped for ages, Again, thanks to Sundarji, but for whose liberality it 
would still have remained embosomed in the pathless forest, covered with its led veil 
of the impervious babool. .. .. 

“The memorial in question, and evidently of some great conqueror, is @ huge 
hemispherical mass of dark granite, which, like a wart upon the body, has protruded 
through the crust of mother earth, without fissure or inequality, and which, by the aid of 
ihe ‘iron pen,’ has been converted into a book. The measurement of its area is nearly 
90 feet; its surface is divided into compartments or parallelograms, within which are 
inscriptions in the usual antique character. Two of these cartouches I had copied, by 
my old Guru, with the most scrupulous fidelity, and a portion of a third, where the 
character varied. The affinity of the former to the inscriptions on the triumphal pillars 
at Dihli, on the ‘column of victory’ in the centre of the lake. in Mewar, and in various 
of the most ancient cave-temples in India, is apparent. Each letter is about two inches 
long, most symmetrically formed, and in perfect preservation.» The examples of a more 
modern character are, from the vertex and the west side of the mass, similar to those on 
the Indo-Gothic medals I engraved for the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,* 
and of which I found several specimens in the ruins of Kalikot and other ancient cities 
on the opposite side of the gulf. .. I may well call it a book; for the rock is covered 
swith these characters, so uniform in execution that we may safely pronounce all those of 
the t ancient class, which I designate the ‘ Pandu character,’ to be the work of one 
man. But who was this man? ‘They are of an age so evidently anterior to Menander 
and Apollodotus, the conqueror of the Suroi, that despite the curious admixture of 
characters decidedly Grecian, we cannot suppose this to have been a landmark of their 
visitations amongst the RAjputs or of their victory over Tessarioustos,t or Teja Raja, m 
all probability the Yadu prince of Jundgadh.” 

The large granite block or boulder is just at the entrance of the causeway on its 
,>xight or east side, and besides fourteen tablets or edicts of ASoka, which cover nearly 
(€ whole of the north-east face, it bears on the top a long Sah inscription of Rudra 
DAmAn, and on the west facea third of Skandagupta. The first of these was probably 
‘almost perfect when Tod saw it in 1822, but most unfortunately Sundarji’s people when 
making the causeway seem to have broken a large piece from the stone, carrying away 
part of the fifth and a large portion of the thirteenth tablet. The rock, however, even 
after the interest of its inscriptions was discovered, was left quite uncared for ; and in 1869, 
when I first visited it, a house had been built beside it, and was occupied by a lazy, 
sanctimonious, naked devotee, whose firewood lay against the sides of the stone, whilst 
fragments of broken earthenware covered the top of it, where the Rudra Daman in- 
scription had begun to peel off. Removing these, the photograph which forms Plate IX 
was taken from the wall of the causeway. A representation was also made to the 

~ ~ - = 


* Vol. 1. pp. 313 ff. 
† Tod is here misled by the corrupt reading in Strabo. 
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Government of Bombay, which resulted in the erection by the Jundgadh darbir, of a 
roof over the stone to protect it from the sun and rain. 

The first transcript of the whole of the Asoka inscription was obtained by the 
Rev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, who forwarded a copy of it to Mr. James Prinsep of 
Calcutta, early in 1887. By a fortunate coincidence Lieut. Kittoe had discovered a long 
inscription at Dhauli in Katak which proved to be identical, or nearly so, with that of 
Junigadh, but with the omission of the last three tablets.* Prinsep, who had recently 
discovered the key to the character of these inscriptions, was not long in bringing their 
contents to notice. 

In March 1838 Lieut. W. Postans was deputed by the Bombay Government to visit 
Junigadh and copy the inscriptions; this he did in company with Capt. Lang, and the 
copies were sent to the Royal Asiatic 5 ociety. In 1842 Capt. (now General Sir G.) 
Le Grand Jacob and Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen, made a very careful copy of 
the whole inscription, which has proved the most faithful transcript of any of the 
inscriptions yet published. | 

Again, M. Court in the service of Ranjit Singh, na memoir on Taxila and Peuke- 
laotes, a notice of which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal for 
August 1836, first communicated to the world the fact of the existenee of a Baktro-Pali 
inscription on a rock, quite close to the village of Sh ih-biz-garhi about thirty-six 
miles north-east from PeshAwar. In the spring of 1835 Capt. Burnes sent agent to 
look after the inscription, who returned with a paper impression, which made obvious 
the importance of haying a more perfect representation of it. In the end of the year 
Mr. C. Masson sent another agent, who brought back eopies of a portion of it with 
information that led Masson himself to visit it in October 1835, when he discovered that 
both sides of the stone were inscribed, and brought away impressions on calico of the 
whole.t These were successfully decyphered by the late Mr. E. Norris and Mr. Dowson 
in 1845, and found to be essentially the same as those of Girnar and Dhauli.f The 
three texts were afterwards compared, using Westergaard and Jacob's excellent transcript 
for that of Girnar, and a revised translation published by the late Professor H. H. Wilson§ 
in 1849: they were also briefly discussed by Lassen.| Certain of the edicts were further 
examined, and improved translations of them given by the late lamented E. Burnout, 
which were published] after his death in 1852. Several of them have again been 
re-examined by Professor H. Kern of Leyden in an admirable memoir published at 
Amsterdam in 1873: his translations, so far as they go,** we shall reproduce in the 
following pages as the best that have yet appeared. 

A fourth Asoka inscription was discovered by Mr. Forrest in 1860 at Khalsi, on 
the banks of the JamunA, in a very perfect state of preservation, and, like those at 
Girnar and Dhauli, in the Pali character; and a fifth has been found at Jogada 


7 








= Journ, As. Soc. Beng., vol. VIL pp. 157, 219 ; Prinsep’s Essays, yal. IT. pp. 19, 18, 20 

+ Journ, R. As. Soe,, vol. VIL. p. 293. 

t Tbid., p. 303. 

§ Ibid., vol. + 11, pp. 163-251. 

| Indische Alterthumshunde, (2nd edition) vol, 11. pp. 224 ff. 

§ Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 710-774. 

*® Over de Jaartelling der Zuidelijhe Buddhisten en de Gedenstukhen van Agokha den Buddhist, pp. 43 ff. 
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Naugam in the Ganjam district,* near the coast of the bay of Bengal; but no 
satisfactory copies of these two have yet been published. 

The Asoka inscription at Girnar covers considerably over a hundred square feet of 
the uneven surface of a huge rounded and somewhat conical granite boulder, rising 
12 feet above the surface of the ground, and about 75 feet in circumference at the base. 
It occupies the greater portion of the north-east face, and, as is well known, is divided 
down the centre by a vertical line; on the left, or east side, of which are the first five 
edicts or tablets, divided from one another by horizontal lines; on the right are the next 
seven, similarly divided; the thirteenth has been placed below the fifth and twelfth, and 
is unfortunately damaged ; and the fourteenth is placed to the right of the thirteenth. 

Though better copies had been made of this inscription than of any of the others, 
there were still some doubtful readings, and it was therefore desirable, as had recently 
been pointed out by Professor Weber in the Centralblatt, to have a perfect facsimile of 
it. These remaining doubts, I trust, the esfampages taken will now settle. 

The taking of facsimiles was a work of considerable time and culty; and as 
t had no trained hand, I had to do it myself with the aid of my assistant, who, however, 
soon became quite expert in the manipulatory process. We wrought steadily from 
eight to nine hours a day at it, and after the first trials, which were disappointing owing 
to some of the paper containing size or other adhesive substance, I tried using a thicker 
and firmer paper brought from Ahmadébid for the first layer, and the thinner, softer 
paper from Junar for the second, and, as far as my stock of it would allow, for a third 
layer. This wrought very well. Unfortunately the paper ordered by me at the India 
Office had not come to hand at Bombay, and I could not get a further supply similar to 
the Junar sort at Juniigadh. This prevented my taking some of the edicts in duplicate, 
and for some time I could only use two layers of paper. The originals are deposited at 
the India Office Library, and represent with great fidelity the surface of the stone; from 
them the accompanying collotype plates (X.—XIIT.) have been derived, by piecing the 
different estampages in groups, as on the stone, and photographing them.T 

The principal new readings have been pointed out for me by Professor Kern, and 
will be noticed in connexion with each tablet or edict. The latest translation available 
is also given of eachin order; but all are subject to revision. Professor Wilson's were 
offered as “subject to correction in every page 3 ` and in his paper he bears this high 
testimony, to Prinsep’s earlier work : ^ With regard,” he says, ^ {0 the translations which 
we owe to the learning and ingenuity of the late James Prinsep, we must remember 
that they were the first attempts to convey a knowledge of the purport of documents 
+1 a new character and unknown language; and that copies of the Lat inscriptions 
had been published for many years, but had baffled the most eminent scholars, and 
remained undeciphered, until James Prinsep discovered their real nature and rendered 
them readable hy his successors, without which they would probably have continued 
to the present day as unintelligible as ever. Whatever may be objected to particular 








= Indian Antiquary, vol. I. pp. 219-222. 
† The third edict, having been taken with a yellowish paper, appears much darker than the others. Under 
a low magnifying power these plates will represent pretty well the state of the surface of the rock ; only the 
photograph having been taken from the wader side of the estampage, the depressions of surface appear as elevations. 
The letters are sunk—in intaglio, not in cameo 
(11540.) x 
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passages, the substance of the inscriptions is no doubt correctly translated. Its 
incorrectness, even if established, will not invalidate his claims to our acknowledgment 
and admiration for what he has accomplished with unequalled labour, incomparable 
ingenuity, and unrivalled success.”* Not less graceful is M. Burnouf’s manner of 
speaking of his corrections. ‘Si je viens 4 mon tour, aprés de si sayans hommes, 
proposer mon interprétation, c'est que comme personne ne peut se flatter d’arriver 
du premier coup 4 l’intelligence définitive de ces monumens difficiles, il n’y a personne 
non plus qui ne puisse se flatter d’aider 4 leur intreprétation.”+ 





(+ 1.7 or Epicr 1. 


The first edict of the series, at the head of the left-hand column (see Plate X.), 
consists of twelve lines, and reads thus :— 


'Tyam dhammalipi Devinam piyena 

+ PivyadasinA RAné lekhApité. Idha na kim- 

‘chi jivam ArabhittA paju  hitavyam 

‘nacha samijo katavyo bahukam hi dosam 

* samAjamhi pasati लाक) piyo Piyadasi Raja 

‘asti pitu ekachi samfija sidhumati Devanam- 

2 piyasa Piyadasino rifio puri mahinase mama 

5 Devinam piyasa Piyadasino 70 anudivasam ba- 
*himi pina satasahasini Arabhisu siipithaya 
“sa aja yadi ayarn dhammalipi likhititi eva pia- 
“na dArabhire sipithdya dvameri ecko mato so pl- 
*magona dhuvo éte piti pind pachhd na frabhisande. 


The corrections in the estampage here are few, viz. :— 


At the end of line 2 - ~ dam for त 

Inline 4 8 - = = samdjo for samaje 

At the end of line 7 - = maméd for वम 

And in line § ~ = 111. 1/1..1. 1121 anvmedivasan., 


The translation of this edict has not been revised by either Burnouf or Kern, and in 
place of a better we must be content with the following which is Wilson's version :— 


* This is the edict of the beloved of the gods, the RAjA Priyadasi. The putting 
to death of animals is to be entirely discontinued, and no convivial meeting 15 to be 
held, for the beloved of the gods, Raji Priyadasi remarks many faults in such 
assemblies. There is but one assembly indeed which is approved of by the Rajé 
Priyadasi the beloved of the gods, which is that of the great kitchen of Raja 
Priyadasi; every day hundreds of thousands of animals have been slaughtered for 
virtuous purposes, but now although this pious edict is proclaimed that animals may 
be killed for good purposes, and such is the practice; yet as the practice is not 
determined, these presents are proclaimed that hereafter they shall not be killed,”’} 





# Journ. H, As. Soc., vol. XIL p, 251. 
¶ Lotus dela Bonne Loi, p. 738. 
t Wilson, Jowrn, H, As, Soe. vol, XII, p, 164, 
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TaBier II, 
The second is in eight lines somewhat longer than those of the first, and is fully 
commented on by Professor Kern, 

Tt reads thus :— 
1 Savata vijitamhi Devinaripiyasa Piyadasino rano, 
£ evamapi pA charntesu yathA Chodé Padé Satiyaputo Ketalaputo 4 Tamba- 
+ parani, Antiyako Yonariji, yevipi tasa Antiyakasa simipam 
+ yAjano, शवर दा Devinaripiyasa Piyadasino rano dve chikichhi, kata, 
६ manusachikichh pasuchikichhicha ; osudhdnicha पक manusopaginicha 
¢ pasopagini cha yata-yata niisti, savat’ h4rdpitinicha ropa pitinicha 
7 milinicha phalAnicha yata-yata ndsti, savata hérdpitinicha ropapitanicha ; 
^ parithest kfipacha khanipit&, vachhicha ropApita paribhogiya pasumanusinam 

The only corrections supplied here are : 


In lines 2 and 3 - ~ - ~ ¢ Tanbapamni for a Tambopani 
In line 3 - > . = = wijd for rija 
And in line 4 - : = . = vijdno for rijano. 


Dr. Kern translates this literally into Sanskrit as,— 
\ Saryatra rashtre DevAnimpriyasya Priyadarsino rajnas, 
° tathaivo prityanteshu, एकौ Chodah, Pandyah, Satyaputrah, Keralaputra 4 Tamra- 
$parnim, Antiyoko Yavanarijo, yechipi tasya simanta, 
‘yAjanah, sarvatra Devinimpriyasya Priyadarsino rajno dvayi chikitsi krita, 
*manushyachikits& pasuchikitsacha ; aushadhAnicha yAani manushyopaginicha 
° pasipagdnicha yatra-yatra na sant, sarvatrAhdritinicha tadropanaiicha karitam, 
‘milénicha phalAnicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarva trihdritinicha tadropanaicha 


‘kiipigcha pathishu khénita, r ikshininAnicha ropanam karitam नद श 
| pasumanushyinim, 


Translation.t 

“Tn the whole dominion of King Deyinimpriya Priyadaréin as also in the 
adjacent countries, as Chola, Pandya, Satyaputra, Keralaputra, as far as TAm- 
raparni, the kingdom of Antiochus the Grecian King, and of his neighbour 
kings,t the system of caring for the sick both of men and cattle, followed by King 
Devinimpriya Priyadarsin has been ‘everywhere brought into practice; and at all 
places where useful healing herbs for men and cattle were wanting he has caused them 
to be brought and plan ed; and at all places where roots and fruits were wanting he 
has caused them to be brought and planted; also he has caused wells to be dug 
and trees to be planted, on the roads for the benefit of men and cattle.” 


५६ Choda,” Lassen remarks, “is to be regarded as another spelling of Chora (as 
Gauda is pronounced Gawra), and an older form than Chola; the ancients called the 
~ ee 





= Dhouli—pratibhogdya. | | ४ 
+ Kern, ws. p. 91, These translations have been very kindly made for me by the Rev, Adam Milroy, of 
Moneydie. 
+ In the first place Baktria. 
भ्र 2 
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people of these parts Sola.* As the word is in the plural it is to be taken as the name 
of a people. The inscription has Pada, which, however, has arisen from an injury 
to the stone in the course of time. Pida was situated to the north of Chola in the 
vicinity of Arkat, and was called Pira- deSat Pidi-Satiyaputa is to be considered 
8 compound, ‘the Satyaputra of Pida’; it was probably a Buddhist title ‘the son 
of truth,’ like the Dharma-rija in Butan. Through carelessness, the engraver has 
carved Ketala for Kerala (the Malabar coast).{ It 1s said ‘as far as Tambapafini’ 
(Ceylon), which is thereby 110; 681९4 as the most southerly and distant country in 
that direction.” 
Tasier III. 
This is in six lines, still longer than those of Tablet 1, and reads :— 

\ Devinarh piyo Piyadasi rAja evarn Aha dvidasa visAbhisitena may’ idam dipitam 

> sayata vijite mama yuticha rAjikecha pidesike cha patichasu panchasu viisesu anusam 

> yinarh niyAta étiyeva athiya maya dharamAnusastiya yatha ana 

+ va pi kammmaAya sadhu mataricha pitari sustina mitA sarmstuta iAtinam bahmana 

5 samanAnai sidhu dinam pindnam sidhu andrambho apavyayath apabhimdata sidhu 


५ parisipi yate Aiiapayisati gapanayam hetu to chavyanjane to cha. 
Tere the corrections on Westergaard and Jacob's copy are :-— 


At the end of line 2 ~ = antusam for चक्र. 
At the beginning of line 3 yanam for yin ; 


At the end of line 3 = = yathé चतत for yatha चत, 

Tn line 4 - = - = pi kamméya for si hatwmaya ; and samstuta for samstafa, 
In line 5 - - = - apabhdmdata for apabhimdati. 

In line 6 - - = - yute (doubtful) for ywto; and diiapayisati for aiiapayisati, 


Translation. 
Wilson’s translation of this tablet, proposed “ subject to considerable doubt,” 18 
as follows :— | 
“King Priyadasi|| says: This was ordained by me when I had been twelve years 
inaugurated in the conquered country; that among those united in the law, whether 
strangers or my own subjects, quinquennial expiation shall be held for the enforcement 
of moral obligations, as—duty to parents, friends, children, relations, Brahmans, and 
Sramans. Liberality is good ; non-injury of living creatures is good ; and abstinence from 
prodigality and slander is good. The Assembly itself will instruct the faithful in the 
virtues here enumerated, both by explanation and by example.” 4 
M. Burnouf observes that this last sentence is more literally, ^ ° D’aprés la cause et 
५ d’aprés la lettre’; ४ peu prés comme quand on dit, aw fond et dans la forme.” ** 
क Ind. Alth, (2nd ed.), vol. 1. p. 162, note 2. 
+ Journ, As, Soc, Beng. vol. + 11. p. 406. 
+ Ind, Alt, vol. I. p. 198, note 1. 
§ Ind. Alt. (2nd ed.) vol. IT. p. 252, note 4. 
| In the inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, in the Panjab, Professor Wilson observes that this name has “the 
more correct Sanskrit form of Priya, instead of Pali Piyadasi.” The spelling is consequently different in the 
ilifferent tablets. : | | 
§ Mrs. Spiers’s Ancient India, p, 234; Wilson, Journ. A. As, Soc. vol, XI p. 173. 
©° Te Lotus dela Bonne Lo, p. 738 
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TaBLet IV. 
This is in twelve lines, still longer than any of the preceding (see Plate XI.), and 18 
transliterated thus :-— 

1 AtikAtarh antararmn bahini vAsasatini vadhito éva pindrambho vilbimsicha bhitinam, 
nAtisu 
* asammpatipati bamhanasamandnam asaiipatipati ta aja DévAnampiyasa Payadasino rio 

> dhammacharanena bherighoso aho dhammaghoso viménadasanicha hastidasanicha 
+ agikharidhinicha afAnicha divyénirfipAni dasayipta janam. Yarise bahihi vasasatéhi 
5 18. bhitapuvé tirise aja vadhite Devinampiyasa Piyadarsino rifio dhammanusa- 
stiyé anaram- 
®* bho pAndAnari avihims’ bhitdnam fatinarm sampatipati bamhanasamananam salnpati- 


pati mitaripitari 
7 आड thaira sustisé esa anecha bahuvidhe dhatmmacharane vadhate vadhayisaticheva 
Deviinampiyo 


+ Piyadasi rAj& dharimacharanarh ida puticha poticha papoticha Devinampiyasa 
Piyadasino rano 
® vadhayisamti idamm dharnmacharanam iva savatakapi dharnmambhi silamhi tistamto 
am anusiisisamti 

” esahi seste kariame ya dharnménusAsanari dharimacharanépi na bhavati asilasa hu ta 
imambhi athamhi 

५ (va)dhicha ahinicha sidhu et&ya athdya ida lekhApitam imasa 21113 (8८) vadhiyu- 
| jamtu hini cha 

® Jochetavy’ dvAdasavisibhisitena Devinampiyena Piyadasina rand idam lekhdpitam. 


The new readings here supplied by the estampage are :-— 


In line 1 - ~ vadhito for vadhitd ; and fidtisu for अक, 
> oo: = ~ bherighoso, the &h was only partially shown in Westergaard and Jacob's copy. 
+ ‡# ~ = yirise for ydrisa ; and edsa for rasa. 
» 10 ~ - esa क्र तः sahi; and (व imamAi for ? imamAi doubtfully read -va imamii. 
» ll - ~ ida for ida; and Aini cha, for Aime mur, 


Of this tablet Burnouf * has given the following version : 


“Dans le temps pass¢, pendant de nombreuses centaines d’années, on vit prospeérer 
uniquement le meurtre des étres vivants et la méchanceté 4 égard des créatures, le 
manque de respect pour les parents, le manque de respect pour les Bimhanas et les 
Samanas (les Brihmanes ct les Cramanas). Aussi, en ce jour, parce que Piyadasi, le roi 
chéri des Dévas, pratique la loi, le son du tambour [a retenti]; oui, ध voix de la loi 
[s'est fait entendre], aprés que des promenades de chars de parade, des promenades 
d’éléphants, des feux d'artifice, ainsi que d'autres représentations divines ont ¢te 
montrées aux regards du peuple. Ce que depuis bien des centaines d’années on n’avait 
pas vu auparavant, on 12 vu prospérer aujourd’hui, par suite de Yordre que donne 
Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, de pratiquer la loi. La cessation du meurtre des étres 
vivants et des actes de méchanceté a l’égard des eréatures, le respect pour les parents, 
Yobéissance aux pére et mére, l'obéissance aux anciens (Zhéra), voila les vertus, ainsi 
que d’autres pratiques de la loi de diverses espéces, qui se sont accrues. Et Piyadasi, le 
roi chéri des Dévas, fera eroitre encore cette observation de la loi; et les fils, et les 
petits-fils, et les arriére-petits-fils de Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, feront croitre cette 
observation de la loi jusqu’au चदव de la destruction, Fermes dans la loi, dans la morale, 


* Lotus dela Bonne Loi, p. 741. 
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‘Is ordonneront observation de la loi; car c’est la meilleure des actions que d’enjoindre 
Vobservation de la loi. Cette observation méme de la loi n’existe pas pour celui qui n’a 
pas de morale. 11 est bon que cet object prospére et ne dépérisse pas ; c'est pour cela 
qu’on a fait éerire cet édit, Si cet object s’accroit, on n’en deyra jamais voir le dépérisse- 
ment. Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévyas, a fait écrire cet édit, la douziéme année depuis 
son sacre.” । 

In Professor Kern’s analysis, he takes this edict first, and prefaces his reading and 
translation by the following remarks, which, as they may not be generally known to my 
English and Indian readers, I give here in extenso : 

‘Let-us,’ he says, ‘in the first place examine the state of the Girnar text as it has 
come down to us. Thus much we can see, that while there are no gross errors, there is 
much carelessness and irregularity in the spelling. The system o f sounds of a dialect 
cannot be too carefully considered, if firm ground is to be obtained for the settlement, 
and thereby for the interpretation, of the text. The pronunciation ८७८, Sanskrit 
varsha, is as good as cassa (spelt vasa), since it is, in PrAkrit, a matter of indifference 
whether a syllable is long by position or by the natural length of the vowel. Con- 
sequently the developed Prakrit does not admit a vowel long by nature in a syllable which 
is long by position. The spelling Jdmhana in line = trangresses this rule, while bamhanea 
in line 6 is correct. The same inconsistency is seen elsewhere—now च then 4. In 
the second line pati (= pati) with the dental ८ occurs twice, in line 6 it is twice 
written with the lingual. These forms are both quite correct, but they should not 
have been interchanged in the same document. From the Sanskrit pratt there is 
produced on the one hand, by the dropping of the 7, pati; on the other, first, 
the form priti (pérti); an 7, as well as an + serving to effect the transition to an 
immediately following ¢ in the class of dentals. In the oldest Indian of all, this some- 
times takes place, in the Sanskrit still more frequently, while in the Prikrits it is the 
rule. Thus the Sanskrit Arifa becomes pretty generally in the Prakrits hata ; perti, pati, 
and thence later padi, pali, and pari, “We find the same inconsistency in cadh along 
with द, The distinction between the dental and lingual » has not yet died out, but 
the author or transcriber continually confuses them; thus dasend@ should have. the 
dental; +क्त, on the contrary, the lingual 7. A carelessness of frequent occurrence in 
the majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, is the use of the ¢ after s, instead of 
the aspirated (1, as in tistamto, seste. This is not the only point which shows clearly that 
the habits of the Indian transcribers all existed at that time ;—the custom of indicating 
every nasal sound with which a syllable closes by a spurious anusvira, simply to save 
trouble, is another example, In general, those documents of 258-257 B.C. present 
exactly the same kind of errors that we are accustomed to find in Indian MSS. The 5 
before ४, though as a sign the same as the dental s, cannot, for a simple physiological 
reason, possibly have been the dental. Before a lingual, and above all an Indian 
lingual, no man can bring out anything but a lingual. The reason why the si was not 
used to indicate the required lingual, must have been, that while the ॐ is indeed a lingual, 
it possesses, besides that, a characteristic of its own, so that it comes near to the lingual 
sound of a liquid $. | 

€Two forms occur which I see no chance of explaining from the dialect of Girnar, 
viz., dra and the neuters in e, as charane, kamnme, &e. That dva savatakapd corresponds | 
to a Sanskrit ydvat sam&vartakalpdt has been correctly perceived by Burnouf, and admits 


= | 
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of no doubt; but dra for Sanskrit ydvat is regular Magadhi, not Girndiri. Let it 
serve for proof of this assertion that the Magadhi ddise, Sanskrit yddriéam, 15 In our 
document, line 4, ydrisa. The termination also of the neuter in €, in seste, kanme, is 
Magadhi; so also is /drise as respects the termination; in like manner bahuvidhe dhainme- 
charane in line 7. It would be presumptuous to assert positively that an € = Sansk, am 
and neuter च, was absolutely unknown to the Girnari; but we have doubts on the point, 
and that because in Magadhi the a stems in general, whether masculine or neuter, 
have e in the nominative and so forth. Thus Mag. piye is as much equal to the Sansk. 
priyah as to priyam ; but in the western dialect the masculine has always 0. There is no 
explanation whatever to be given of dva instead of ydea. Briefly, however hazardous it 
may appear, we will not refrain from expressing the conjecture that the text had been 
written originally in the language of the king himself, the Magadhi, that the other 
redactions are translations thereof, more or less successful, and that Magadhi forms have 
crept into the versions. We cannot, however, regard the word fhaira, Sansk. sthavira, as 
a Magadhism, for sf becomes ¢h at the beginning of a word in the Girnari as well. This 
much is certain, that the Magadhi text of Dhauli, which alas! has suffered most, and 
has been the most hastily transcribed, is throughout the most consistent with itself in 
spelling and word-formation, is the best written, and excels the two other redactions 
in the correct use of the connecting particles. 

‘It is also of importance to inquire in how far any ularities may admit of being 
explained from the condition of an original text, because all those three redactions agree 
in the reading of a very suspicious word, viz. / int (and ahiné) in line 11. Sans. Advi means 
clearly enough “ diminution, „° and ahdni = non-diminution.”” Now if it even should be 
supposed that the form of the participle Aina had exercised some influence on that of the 
monster /ifni, yet in no single Prikrit, including the एद, has such a Aint been found, but 
on the contrary Adni. The fact that the three redactions agree, tends im this particular case 
not to establish but to weaken the reading. Because the existence of such a monstrosity 
as Aini might be in some slight degree conceivable as a sporadic instance in a single 
dialect, but that such a thing should appear in three widely diverging dialects or languages 
would be altogether too singular. If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might be possible that there was at first an error im that source.* It is fortunate 
that the meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the manner of writing. 

£ द shall now give the text of Girnar with the slight modifications which appear to 
be justified by comparison with the Kapur-di-giri version :-— 

1 Atikdtarh athtaram bahiini vasasatdni vadhito éva pindraihbho, vihimeicha bhiitinam, 79150 

3 gsadipatipati, bamhanasamanpAnaih asarapatipati ; ta aja Dévinarmpiyasa Piyadasino rano 

3 dhatsmacharanéna bhérighoso aho dharamaghoso, viminadasapicha hastidasanicha 

4 agikhamdhinicha afiAnicha divyani ripam dasayipta janam., Yarisam bahihi vasnsatehi 

5 na bhiitapuvarh, tirisarn aja vadhito Dévinarpiyasa Piyadasino rifio dharnminusastiy’ aniram- 

6 bho pinAnarn, avihirhs’ bhitanah, iitinarh satpatipati, bamhayasamapinarh sarnpatipati, mitaripitari 

7 cusiisi, thaire sustis’ ; ésa afiacha bahuvidham dharimacharanam vadhitarn, vadhayisaticheva Devinarmpiyo 

8 Piyndasi rija dhamacharanaz idarm, puticha poticha papoticha Devinahpiynsa Piyadasino rifio 

9 vadhayisahti idach dharhmacharayam ; (y)4va savatakapi dhanmamhi silambi tistahto dhathmarh anusdsisathtt: 

10 sahi उषती karimah ya dhatiminusisanam dhiasmacharanathpi ns bhavati asilaza, Seimambi athamhi 

1 yadhicha abAnicha sidhu; etdya athiya ida lekhApitam ; imasa atha(se) vadhi(m) कपप hinicha 

13 (n@)lochitavyi. Dviidasavasibhisitena Devanampiyena PiyadasinA rifié idarh lekhapitam. 
* The difference between d, i, andi, is so slight in writing that it may after all be a question whether Aint 

really stands in all places where the transcripts have it. 
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This may be put back into Sanskrit, with the exception of what is positively at 
variance with the rules of Sanskrit Syntax, thus :— 
1 Antikrinte वावा, bahtini varshasatani, vardhita eva prindlambho vihimsacha bhitanarh, Jnatishy raj 
* asampratipattir, brahmanpagramaninim asampratipattih. Tad adya DevAndmpriyasya Priyadargino no 
4 dharmoacharanena bherighosho "bhavad dharmaghosho, viminadarsane cha hastidarsanecha + 
4 agniskandheshuchinyeshucha divyeshu ripeshu dargitavatsu janam, YAdrisam bahubhir a 
5 na bhitapirvath, tidrigam adya vardhito DevinAmpriyasya Priyadarsino rijno dharmiinusAstyfinalam- 
¢ bhah prininim, avihithsi bhiitindim, jofitishu sampratipattir, brilumanagramaneshu eam pratipattir, muitApitnos 
र suériisha, sthavire éuériishai, Etad anyachcha bahuvidhorh dharmacharapam vardhitamn, vardhayishyati chaiva 
Devandmpriyah 

¢ Priyadarsi rija dharmacharanam ida, putrigeha pautrischa prapautrischa Devinimpriyasya Priyadaréino rijno 
* vardhayishyantidarn dharmacharanarh, yivat sarnvartakalpdd dharme Sle tishthanto dharmam anuddsishyanti ;* 
10 etaddhi Sreshtharn karma yad dharmiinusdsanaii, dharmacharanam api na bhavaty asilasys, ‘Tad atin arthe 
M vriddhischihdnischa sidhuh; etasmiy arthdyedam Iekhitam;t asyarthasya vriddhith yufjantu, haniécha 
12 niilochayitavya.t Dvida¢avarshibhishiktena Devindmpriyena PriyadarsinA rijnedam lekhitam.§ 


Translation, 


“In past times, during many centuries, attacking animal life and inflicting suffering 
on the creatures, want of respect for Brihmans and Sramanas have only grown greater. 
But now, when King DevAndmpriya Priyadarsin practises righteousness, his kettle- 
(rum has become a summons to righteousness || while apparitions of chariots of the 
gods; and apparitions of celestial elephants, and fiery balls, and other signs In the 
heavens showed themselves to the people. In such a manner as has not been the case 
in many centuries previously, now through the exhortation of King DevAndmpriya Pri- 
yadarSin to cultivate righteousness, has the sparing of animal life, the gentle treatment 
of creatures, respect for relatives, respect for Brihmans and monks, obedience to father 
and mother, obedience to an elder,{ grown greater. This and many other kinds of 
virtuous practices have grown greater, and King DevAndimpriya Priyadarsin shall 
cause this practice of virtue to increase still more, and the sons, crandsons, and great- 
grandsons of King DevanAmpriya Priyadargin shall also®® cause this culture of 
virtue to increase ; standing steadfast in righteousness and morality until the destruction 
of the world,++ they shall exhort to righteousness; {{ to exhort to righteousness is 
surely a very excellent work, while from him who is immoral no practice of righteousness 
is to be expected. Increase, therefore, in these things, and no diminution, is good ; for 
this end has this been written; §§ may they attend heartily to the increase hereof, and 
not aim at the diminution of it! King Devan impriya Priyadargin has caused this 
to be written twelve years after his inauguration.” 





‘In comparing this translation with that of Burnouf, it will be seen that they differ 
in a marked degree only in two places. Burnouf, as well as Lassen and Prinsep before 
him, had perceived that the clause beginning at vimdnadasandcha and ending at janam, 


$e eee 


* Dhauli,—éhavishyantah éasishyanti, 

† Dh.,—likhitam., 

{ Dh.,—Adniiicha milulochan. 

§ Dh..—deiidasa rarshday abh iliktasya Devdndmpriyasya Priyadaréine rijne etal likhitam, 

| The meaning is, “and not to war, as is usually the case,” 

{ Itis not quite clear what is to be understood by “a seni . No, - one text | same word, , 
another has atta ( न eae कद wee 

** “ Also” is wanting in Girnar, but is found duly expressed in Dhanli, 

11 Dhauli,—* as long as the world (seewluin) lasts,” 

{{ Dhauli—* they shall rule.” 

§§ Girnar,—* has this been caused to be written.” 
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exhibits an altogether irregular combination of words, and they translate as if there 
stood in the Sanskrit, vimdnadarsane, &c.,—dargiteshu., Tn this they are right, I think 
but the meanings which they haye assigned to most of the terms are unknown in the 
language. Vimdnea is a so-called “ chariot of the gods ;” what aerial phenomenon is to be 
understood by it matters little for our present purpose. Between a certain aerial pheno- 
menon or chariot of the gods, and “char de parade,” as Burnouf translates it, there is 
hardly any connexion to be seen. The rendering of agniskandha (=agnip inda) by "^ feux 

artifices,” is purely arbitrary. The expression divydni ripdni might in itself be 
sufficient to convince us that celestial phenomena are meant, for the term is, in Latin 
phrase, “solemnis.” Darésayati is not only “shows” but also “shows itself.’ The only 
other expression which remains to be explained 15 hastidarsanam. Ihave never met 
with /astin itself in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, but it is a synonym of Airdyata, 
which is used especially to denote Indra’s elephant, and airdvata is an aerial phenomenon 
which is frequently mentioned. There is, therefore, but little doubt that hastidaréanam 
is another expression for airdvatadarsanam. This is confirmed by hathini being neuter 
in Dhauli; for airdvata, in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, is sometimes masculine, 
sometimes neuter; therefore, also, Aastin, when it is used in the signification here 
assigned to 11. What ASoka says is almost as follows: ‘ The joyful circumstance which 
consisted in the fact that the sound of the war-drum would henceforth be a symbol of 
peace, was announced, and, as it were, received with acclaim, by the heavenly powers.’ 
Every one who is in any degree acquainted with Sanskrit literature, knows how 
frequently the above-named phenomena are mentioned, and no one who knows aught of 
human nature will be surprised that the king, on beholding celestial phenomena which, 
though indeed not of daily occurrence, yet were far from being very uncommon, 
connected them with an event which, in his eyes, was so important. 

‘The words radhim yumjaintu and hanim mdlochayisu are clear, when it is considered 
that as veriddhi and ahdni are synonyms, the predicates also must be in the same position 
Consequently, yunakdi is to be taken in that sense in which it expresses almost the same 
thing as dlochayati; that is, in the meaning of anuchinfayati, for which see Pelersd. 
2१८८. For the sake of distinctness I have written vadhim ywinjumtu, without, on that 
account, overlooking the fact that radhiy yu-, with Anundsika rejected or not expressed, 
agrees with say(y)ama, &c. The cases, however are not altogether parallel, for the 
phonetic alterations in a word apply in Prikrits only exceptionally in the period —A 
syllable has fallen out on the stone before dochetavydé, which can have been nothing but 
na or nd, because there does not appear to be room enough for vo d-, which would signify 
the same thing 

‘In the inscription now discussed there is nothing which could give offence to any class 
of the people. It is true, indeed, that the term dharma might be understood by some 
as an allusion to the Dharma, the Religion of the Buddhists, but none of that generation 
could fail to see, even for a moment, both on account of the connexion and the 
combination dharmacharanam, that the word here signified “ righteousness,” “ virtue.” 
Apart from the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic in this document that we 
might equally well conclude from it that the king, satiated with war, had become the 
president of a peace society, and of an association for the protection of the lower 
animals, as that he had embraced the doctrine of SAkyamuni. More plainly, but at 
the same time most modestly, ASoka mentions his conversion in No, VIII. of Girnar.’ 

(11M0.) 0 
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TABLET V. 


The fifth tablet consisted of nine lines and a half, of which only four are now entire, 
the rest being all broken away at the beginning; there is also a crack in the stone that 
has destroyed several of the letters in the portion left otherwise entire. Fortunately the 
sense at least of this can be restored from the other copies. What remains reads thus: 


* Devdnam piyo Piyadasi riija evarn Aha kalAnam dukaranye akaline saso dukaram karoti 
‘ta maya bahu kalinam kata to mama puticha potdcha parancha tenaya me 
apacham iva samvanta ए anuvatisare tathé 

*so sukatam kisati yo tu éta desam pihdpesati so dukatam kAsati sukararhhi pApam 
atikAtam antarari 

‘na 11018 puvam dhamma mahAmiti nima ta ma y ii to dasa visibhisiterna dhimma 
mahimati kata te sava pasandesu vyApati dharma dhistaniya * 

*, + . dhathmayutasacha Yona Kamboehe Gandhirinam Ristika PetenikAnarh ye vApi 
anne apara ti bhatamayesu va t 

“... sv ककल dhammayutinam apard go dhAya vyApati te bandhana badhasa 
| patividhAndya ft 

". + च = ja kat& bhikaresu va thairesu vi vyApati te PAtaliputecha bahiresucha § 
*, ++. ne vapl ma ane natika savati vydpati te yo ayarh dharhmanistito tiva || 
^+ +... dhammamahimiaté étaya athiya ayam dhamma lipi likhita 





The corrections made are : 


In line 1 - - = = hkalinam for kalana. 

In line 2 - = ~ = fo mama for ta mama, 

In line 4 - = = = mayd for meyd; and dhama for dhamma, 

In line 6 - - = ~ Gandhardnam Ristika for Gandhéri maristiha, as Wilson read it. 


———————— ee 
* The Dhauli copy reads ~ 
dhammdadhithindye Uhammavidhiye hita sukhiye cha dhammasuti aanyion Aambocka, dc, 
The Kapur-di-giri— 
dhamadhithayo cha dhamavadhiya hita sukhaya cha dhamayatha saya Aamd-, 
T Dhauli has after this— 
babhani anathesu ma... lokesucha hota bhisisu sukhdye, &e. 
Kapur-di-giri— 
bramani Lhishu anateshu vatashu hita sukhaye, &e. 
t Dhanuli reads in this lacuna ;— 
eye apalibodhaye mokhaye cha-iya anubandha pajati , , , ta bhikala, &e. 
And Kapur-di-giri— 
pafividhanaye apanarodhaye mocha vana va + , , pajati Aita dhikati, &e. 
4 Dhauli gives here -— 
che nagalesu savesu olodhanesu evihi bhitanam me... bhaghininam, va-, &c. 
Kapur-di-giri—- 
| Geta saveshu orodhaneshu bhratunacha me kusunacha ye vapi, &e, 
0111; :— 
ca tava dinasayute va sava pathaviyam dhammayutasi viyapatd ime dhamma, &e. 
‘ क pein diva danasayutra 1 ४ + + 95५ stanati mata dhamayatasayana viyapatra edhama , . 
dhammalipali sansa chilathiti kata tasacha me pa. . anavetatn, 
Kapur-di-giri— 
dhamalipi lipi . , thiti va tinika bhota panja anu vatantu.—Journ, Jt. As, Soc. vol, pp. 193-183 
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This has not been revised by Dr. Kern. The following is Professor Wilson’s version, 
slightly modified by later commentators : 


Translation. 

“The beloved of the gods King Priyadasi thus proclaims: Vice is difficult of 
performance, therefore much good is to be done by me, and my sons and grandsons, and 
other—my posterity—(wwill) conform to it for every age. So they whoshall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those who cause the path to be abandoned shall suffer 
misfortune. Vice is easily committed, therefore, Dharma MahAmatra (or great officers of 
morals) are appointed by me, in the thirteenth year of my inauguration, for the purpose 
of presiding over morals among persons of all the religions, for the sake of the increase 
of virtue; and for the happiness of the virtuous among the people of Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Rashtrika, and Pitenika. They shall also be spread among the warriors, 
the Brahmans, the mendicants, the destitute, and others, without any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed, in order to loosen the bonds of those who are bound, and 
liberate those who are confined, through the means of holy wisdom disseminated by 
pious teachers; and they will proceed to the outer cities and fortresses of my brother 
and sister, and wherever are any other of my kindred ; and the ministers of morals, those 
who are appointed as superintendents of morals, shall, wherever the moral law is 
established, give encouragement to the charitable and those addicted to virtue. With 
this intent this edict is written, and let my people obey it,’’* 


In this edict ASoka “names the extreme limits of his kingdom as Yona-Kamboja- 
Gandhirinam Ristika-PetenikAnath, and in the corresponding portion of the 
Dhauli redaction, as ‘ Yana-Kathbocha-Gandhalesu Lathika-Pitenikesu.’ Except the 
last name this can easily be restored in Girnar— Yona-Kamboja-Gandhirinam 
Rastika-PetenikAnam.’”+ These names have been explained by Lassen,t with, 
perhaps, the exception of the last. Who the Petenikas were, he remarks, “ cannot 
as yet be certainly determined ; the most probable opinion is (Prinsep’s) that they are 
the inhabitants of the upper districts on the Godavari, whose capital Pratishthina 
is mentioned by the ancients in the form Paithana.” & 


+ एः VI. 
This begins the second column of the edicts (Plate XIT.), and is in fourteen lines of 
moderate length: the first only, on the vertex of the rock, has lost a few letters. 
Tt reads thus :— 


"Devi... pi... sirAjA evar Aha atikAtarh arntaram 
^ 78 bhitapuva sava . . la athakamme va pativedand vA ta mayi evam katarh 
* save kile bhurhjaminasa me orodhanamhi gabhigdramhi vachamhi va 
* vinitamhi-cha uyinesucha sayata pativedakA stitA athe me janasa 
* pativedetha iti savatacha janasa athe karomi. Yacha kithchi mukhatd 
^ ifiapaydmi svayath dApakam vi sivApakar vA yava puna mahAmatesu 
* Wilson, Jowrn. R. As, Soc, vol. XIT. pp. 188, 189, 
1 Kern, w.s. p. 107. Réstika is, of course, RAshtrika, on the coast of Gujarat. 
{ Indische Alterthumskunde (2nd €.) vol. I. p. 137. ज : 
$ ind, Alt, vol. I. ए. 216, and vol. IT. p. 239 ; and conf. Journ. As, Soc Beng. vol. VII. p. 267. 
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? AchAyika aropitam bhavati taya athaya vivido ni kati vasento parishyam 

8 Anahtaram pativedetayam me savatd save kale evai maya Aiflapitam 785 hi me to 8 

° 1151876 atha saratiraniya va katavya matehi me sava loka hitam 

” tasacha puna esa mile ustéimameha atha saitiranicha nisti hi karamataram 

0 saya loka hitattiyacha kimchi parkkamiémi aham kirhti bhotAnarh anainamgachheyam 

१ idhacha nini sukhApaydmi paratiicha svagam iridhayarhtu ta etaya athaya 

"3 ayam dhammalipi lekhApité kimti chiram tisteya वप tathicha me put poticha 
papoticha 

\५ anuyataram savaloka hithya dukararitu ida afiata agena parikamena. 


The corrections here are :— 


Inline 1  - = . ~ = gi rdjd for pt raja 
InlineG6 ~ 3 5 ~ - mahdmétesu for malithatesu (?) 
Inline 10 - = = . ~ fasacha for tasecha. 


Professor Kern corrects the first five lines as follows :— 
1 Deviinampiyo Piyadasi riji सी dha: atikatamh artaraih 
3 74 bhutipubam savarn kilam athakammar vi pativedan’ vA; ta mayd evarbkatanm’: 
3 cavatn kilam bhutijaminass me orodhanamhi gabhigiramhi yachamhi 
4-vinitamhicha uydnesucha savata pativedaki stitt ‘atham me janasa 
5 patividetha’ iti, savatacha janasa atham karomi. 

‘ However clear, he remarks, ‘the general meaning of this document may be, some 
terms occur, which are not found elsewhere, and others which, though their meaning 
may be easily guessed, yet deserve a few observations of a grammatical nature. 

‘The word paficedand signifies, in virtue of its form, ^" care, inspection,” and that is 
the meaning here, as well as “ communicating, informing, reporting.’ ` ‘We do not need 
to inquire at all of such forms as vedand, bodh and, &c., whether or not they are used 
in a causative signification. Vedandis “ notion, feeling, painful feeling; ~ but is also 
causative, “communicating, making known.” As little is the distinction to be observed 
in such a form as vedaka, and such like; it is only the connexion which shows the 
meaning. Thus samvedana signifies ^ feeling, knowledge ;” but it signifies also “to bring 
to knowledge, to acquaint.” Moreover verbs of the 10th class also admit of a double 
conception ; ¢.g., vedayate in Mund. Upan. p. 279, 15 “to know, to think.” Prativedayati 
is generally a causative with the signification of “ making known, informing;” but 
pratisamvedayati occurs also asa denominative, “ to obtain knowledge of, to be aware of, 
to observe.’ See, for instance, Lelitav. 147. 11: sukhancha kdyena pratisamvedayats sina 
I select this passage from among many others just because we are able to refer to the 
parallel passage in the Pali redaction quoted by Childers, Pdlé Diet. sub voce jhanam. 
The whole text given there by Childers agrees almost literally with Lalitav. 147 and 439, 
and since the Pali also has sukhaiicha kayena patisamvedeti, the signification of the 
denominative is determined not merely for the Sanskrit but for the PAli as well, It 
follows now, asa matter of course, that the pativedeti of our inscription signifies “ to 
have care of, to observe, to inspect,” as well as “‘to communicate, to inform,” The 
prativedakas, therefore, were not spies, as others have made them out to be in spite of the 
plain words of the king, but inspectors, and atthe same time, as would be felt in the 
Indian language, reporters. | 

+ Orodhana, Sans. avarodhana, is entirely the same in meaning as anfahpuwra, signify- 
ing therefore ^ women’s chamber.” That anfafpura is the Sanskrit word for what we 
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are accustomed to call ‘the sex,” is unknown to the dictionaries; but is otherwise well 
enough known from Sanskrit literature. Any one may convince himself of this by 
reading VarAha-Mihira’s Brihatsaihita, chaps. 74-78, which together constitute the 
Antahpurachinta, i.e. “ observations upon the sex.”* The text of Dhauli has avnfe-olo- 
dhana, which answers to a Sans. entorarodhana.t 

‘The conjecture has been made with regard to vacha that it is = Sans. erdtya. 
Vriétya is “ wanderer, anyone without a fixed residence,” and is accurately rendered 
by the Latin peregrinus, for it, too, just as the Latin word, took the signification of 
pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother” ;{ a guest also is sometimes addressed as vrdtya. 
The singular vachamhi can be here taken in a plural signification just as well as the 
immediately preceding gabhdgdramhi, “over sanctuaries, in sacella, * and in the text of 
Kapur-di-Giri, wydnisi also “over the public gardens.” The variant of vacha in the 
Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only partially legible: sai at the beginning 15 
recognisable, and si at the end; pi seems to stand before the termination si, but this 
might easily be a wrongly written or read ka. One letter unrecognisable in the 
facsimile remains still to be filled in, ga as I suppose. From the Sanskrit literature 
with which I am acquainted I cannot quote any instance of saiigraha m the sense 
of lodgings, still it must have been a word in daily use, for it occurs in this sense 
frequently in the old Javanese.§ 

‘Tt is still more troublesome to determine the sense of vinifa, as Girnar and Kapur- 
di-Giri read; and especially because Dhauli has ninite. Both are either masculine or 
neuter, It is a general rule that the neuter of the so-called part. perf. of all intransitive 
verbs in Sanskrit expresses the same thing as collectives in Dutch with or without the 
prefix ge: Thus hasifam is“ gelach,” ruditam, ^^ geween,’ &c., the same form also serves 
as tive aorist; thus avalokitam is 79 +, &e. Vinita is “ transported,” theretore 
vinttam is “transport, traffic.” Even the masculine vinifah is, according to the Indian 
lexicographers, “trader.” Beyond all doubt, therefore, vinita isa synonym of nigame ; 
for this also is both “ traffic” and “trader,” and “market.” However, since vinifam 
may signify र correction,”’ and vinita “ corrected,” Xc., we have still to inquire whether the 
variant ninita strengthens or weakens our supposition. Unfortunately it does neither 
the one nor the other. If it be = Sans. ninifam, it may then mean “ importation,”’ but 
if it originates from nirnifam, it would then be the “decision, sentence.” Though it 
were granted even that “inspectors over arbitration” may be thought of, which I doubt, 
still in that case, vin?fa, which occurs in two redactions, could not agree with it. On 
that ground I think I may postulate it as probable that by rinifa is meant “ trade,” or 
* market,” or “trader,” according as we regard it as neuter or masculine. As regards 
ninita, it has to be remarked that 9, “to lead,” is nothing else than the causative of gam 














= Compare the English translation, Journ. R. As, Soc. ध. 8. vol. TV. 1870, p. 439. 

+ A Magadhi antepula has been by mistake Palicised by the regulators of the Pali into amfepura ; it ought 
to have been antopwra, which indeed is algo once met with. म 

{ The great Vratyn whose wanderings are described in mystic language in Aftharva Veda, XV., is the 
Wind (Rudra); he is the counterpart of the Gangleri (1.८, the wanderer) of the Edda, or as Sono calls him, the 
Viator indefessus, a surname of Odhin (Rudra) Compare Pracnop, p. 184, 

§ For instance, in the Arjuna-Miwdha, v. 278, it is “reception (of 8 guest) ;" grita saigraha, v. 291, ts 
५ apartment for lodging.” 
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“to go; * and since xigama signifies “trade,” ninitam may signify 17 just as well. 
Superintendence of trade is one of the first duties of a well-ordered state, in order to 
prevent the use of false weights and measures and other evil practices.’ 
He then renders the first five lines into Sanskrit as follows :— 
‘Devinimpriyah Priyadarsi rajaivam iha: atikriinte "ntare 
na bhittapirvarh sarvam kilam arthakarma vi prativedani vi; tan mayaivath kritam ; 
sarveth kilam bhufjdnasya me ‘varodhane garbhagireshu vrityeshucha 
viniteT chodyaneshucha, sarvatra prativedakis sthitih : artham majjanasya 
prativedayeteti, sarvatracha janasyirtham karomi.’ 
Professor Kern’s translation covers only the first half of this inscription, but it is 
complemented by Lassen’s version :— 


Translation. 

“ King Devinampriya Priyadarsin saith: ‘In past times there has never yet 
existed care for the (civil) interests, nor official superintendence; therefore haye T 
instituted the same; all the time that I have been reigning there have been every- 
where inspectors over the women, sanctuaries, travelling pilgrims, (?) traders (or trade, 
markets), and parks for walking, in order to attend to the interests of my people,t and 
in all respects I further the interests uf my people;§ and whatever I declare or what- 
ever the Mahimatra shall declare, shall be referred to the Council for decision. 
Thus shall reports be made to me. This have I everywhere, and in eyery place 
commanded, for to me there is not satisfaction in the pursuit of worldly affairs; the 
most worthy pursuit is the prosperity of the whole world. My whole endeavour is to 
be blameless towards all creatures, to make them happy here below, and enable them 
hereafter to attain Swarga. With this view this moral edict has been written: may it 
long endure; and may my sons grandsons and great-erandsons after me also labour 
for the universal good ; but this is difficult without extreme exertion.” | 


‘As the sheriffs were appointed by Asoka, not at the beginning of his reign, but in 
the eleventh year after his accession to the throne, as we learn from edict V., so they 
do not belong to the magistrates mentioned here.’ 

(काणा VII. 

This is the shortest of all the edicts being contained in three lines which read 

thus :-- 


` Devanampiyo Piyadasi riji savata ichhati saye pdsamdA vaseyu savi te 
4 ^ sayamamecha 

* bhivasudhimeha ichhati jano ta uchAvachachhamdo uchivachirayo te savarnya 
kaisamti ekadesaziva [0507711 

* vipule tupi dine yasa ndsti sayame bhavasudhitiva katamiiatAya dadhabhatitae 
nich’ badharn 


त Wi (atpesti) sciaat ela boa Ghumeve of 1 (GL we. DO Ni (nayett) must also be a causative of 1 (et, ayati), although the causative force of the 9 15 no] to 
be discovered in the state of the language as it is now known to us. ~ onger 
1 Or ciniéesiv, and in the Dhanli version ninive, 
{ The Dhauli redaction reads: “ All the time that 1 have been reigning, the inspectors over, &e., have had 
to communicate to me the interests of the people.” | ह ^= ५ 
4 Thus far Kern, wf sup. pp. 75, 76. 
B ॥ Lassen, Ind. Alt, IT. p. 268, note 1; and Mrs, Spiers's Life in Ane, India, p. 236. Burnouf (Lotus de la 
oune Loi, p. 654) translates the last sentence, “mais cela est dificil र न र Bie 
supérieur,” ¢ > faire si ce n'est par tn héroism 
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Translation.* 

“ Priyadasi, the king dear to the gods, desires that everywhere the ascetics of all 
persuasions should remain [7 peace]; they all desire the regulation that they exercise 
upon themselves and purity of the soul; but people have different opinions and 
different likings, [and] the ascetics obtain, whether the whole, or whether a part only 
[of what they ask]. Nevertheless, for himself, to whom there reaches not a large 
alms, the empire over himself, purity of mind, knowledge, and firm devotion which 
lasts for ever, this is good.” 


This edict has been discussed by H. H. Wilson at considerable length,t and still 
further by Burnouf.} 


Taniut VIII. 
The eighth edict is in five lines, and has been discussed by H. H. Wilson,§ 
Burnouf,|| and Kern.§{ It reads thus :— 
*Atikatam amtaram rijino vihirayitith iayisu etamagavya aidnicha etérisAni 
*abhiramakani ahumsu; so Devinampiyo Piyadasi rij dasavasibhisito samtoayiya 


sambodhir 

° tena 58 dhamayiti et&é yam hoti bAmhanasamaninam dasanecha dinecha, thaird- 
namcha dasinecha 

*hiranapatividhinecha janapadasacha janasa dasanam dharhminusasticha dhama 
paripuchhacha 


*tadopaya esii bhuya rati bhavati Devinampiyasa Piyadasino riio bhige amie. 


And was rendered by Burnouf as follows :— 


* Dans le temps passé, les rois connurent la promenade du plaisir; alors la chasse et 
d’autres divertissements de ce genre ayaient lieu. [Jfeis| Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Déyas, 
parvenu ४ la dixiéme année depuis son sacré, obtient la science parfaite que donne la 
Buddha, C'est pourquoi la promenade de la loi est cette qu'il faut faire: ce sont la 
visite et l’auméne faites aux Brahmanes et aux Samanas, distribution de lor [en leur 
faveur|, Vinspection du peuple et du pays, Vinjonetion d’exéeuter la loi, les inter- 
rogatoires sur la loi; ce sont li les moyens qui causent un extréme plaisir 4 Piyadasi, le 
roi chéri des Dévas, dans cette période de temps, différente [de celle que ९८ precédée|.” 


Professor Kern thus revises and translates it :— 


| Atikatath ashtarmah rijino vihdrayitah iayaso ; etamagavyam afdnicha eiirisini 

+ abhiramakini ahurisu; so Devinatipiyo Piyadasi rijé dasavasdbhisito samto aydya sathbodhin ; 

3 tena si dhammayiitaé eta, yarn hoti: bamhanasamaninath dasanamcha dinamcha, thairanomh dasanaieho 
* hiranapatividhdnamecha jinapadasacha janasa dasanam, dhaiimaénusasticha dharmaparipuchhicha, 

5 TadopayA esi bhiiya rati bhavati Devinmhpiyasa Piyadasino rifio bhige aie. 





* Burnouf, Lotus, p. 755. 

1 Journ, 2. As. Soe, vol. VII. pp. 309-314 ; vol. XIT. pp. 199, 199. 

{ Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 668, 754 i, 

§ Journ, R. As. Soc. vol. आ. p. 199. 

|| Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 757 ff. ; and conf. Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. II. p. 288, and note 2. 
षु Ut sup. pp. 55 fi. 
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In Sanskrit— 
} Atikrinte ‘ntare rijino vihdrayAtrash niraydsishuh ; etamrigavyam anyinichaitédrisiny 
*abhiraminy abbitvan. Tad Devindmpriyah’Priyadardi ए daéavarshbbishiktas sann iydya sam im ; 
३ tena si dharmayitraité, yad bhavati: brahmanasramanpinith darfanaiicha dinaficha, sthavirindth darsanaiicha 
* hiranyapratividhinaiicha, jinapadasya-cha janasya darganam, dharminuéastischa dharmapariprichchhicha, 
5 Tadauparishtid esha bhiiyo ratir bhavati Devinimpriyasya Priyadargino rijno 'parabhige, 





OST 


Translation. 

“In past times the kings went out on journeys of pleasure ;* stag-huntingt and other 
such like recreations were in yogue.{ But King DevAandimpriya Priyadarsin, ten 
years after his inauguration, came to the true insight. Therefore he began a walk of 
righteousness§ which consists in this, that he sees at his house, and bestows gifts upon 
Brahmans and monks,—he sees at his house, and presents elders with gold,—he receives 
subjects of town and country,—exhorts to righteousness and seeks righteousness. Since 
then, this is the greatest pleasure of King Devyinimpriya Priyadarsin in the period 
ter his conversion,” 


‘In this little piece,’ adds Professor Kern, ‘ there is only one expression which presents 
any difficulty in interpreting, fadopayd in Girnar and tadd-peydle in Dhauli, though the 
meaning may readily be conjectured. There must be something which is generally 
expressed in Sanskrit by faddprabhriti; taddrabhya and such like updddya, which the 
Buddhistie style, both Sanskrit and Pali so often employs, is not to be thought of. 
Tadupdddya, or also tadopaddya= taddprabhriti, signifying “thenceforth,” “since 
that ;” and if ¢adopayd was found only in Girnar it might perhaps be attributed to an 
error, but Kapur-di-Giri also has tadopayain, which deviates from fadopayd sufficiently to 
convince us that the readings support each other, and are therefore genuine. To what 
Sanskrit form, then, can the PrAkrit correspond ? In my opinion, to an ablative auparyat 
on the one hand, and to an adverbial accusative auparyam onthe other. Auparya is 
derived regularly from upari, ‘after, later?’ Now since auparya becomes opaya in 
Prikrit, just as kdrya becomes kayya, &e fadopayd corresponds to a Sanskrit fadau- 
perydi=*" since that ;’’—or if a form known otherwise be preferred, tadauparishédt, क 
the Dhauli text there is an entirely different word, a synonym of the foregoing—peydle, 
which, after the example of the Lalitavistdra, I have rendered in Sanskrit by preydlam. 
It will be in vain sought for in the dictionaries, though its existence had not escaped the 
notice of Burnouf in his widely extended investigations. He seems, however, not to 
have found it otherwise than in the PrAkrit form preydla, After haying remarked, in 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 388, that he had met with this 2९/44 in a number of the 
writings of the northern Buddhists, he proceeds to say :— 

* Dans le textes pilis, la formule abréviative comme Ci-dessus est exprimée par. 16 
monosylluble pé qui est le commencement de péyydlam ; cay c'est ainsi quest. ortho- 
graphié ce mot en pili. J’en trouve un example dans l’Atdndtiya sutta, qui est ainsi 


SS See 


* Dhanli has—“ the kings went out on go-called journeys of pleasure.” 

1 The expression in Dhauli is more general, for mriga signifies not merely stag, gazelle,” but wild beast in 
general, 

‡ Dhauli—* There existed for them stag-hunting,” &e 

§ The play on the words rihdrayatd and dhammayata is lost in the translation, 
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concu: sdyéva purimapéyydléna vitthdrélabhd, *il doit étre développé avee le précédent 
peyydla’* Je n’ai jusqu’a présent trouvé d’autre maniére d’expliquer ce mot que de 
supposer qu'il dérive de pé, abbreviation de pirvé, ^ précédemment,’ réuni A alam, ‘assez,’ 
de facon & exprimer cette idée, ‘la chose a été dite précédemment d’une maniére 
suffisante.” Je ne donne cependant encore cette explication que comme une conjecture,” 

‘We can pay no better tribute to the memory of the greatest Indologue of France, 
who shortly after writing the above words was snatched away from science, than to take 
up the inquiry at the point where he dropped it. Let it be observed, in the first place, 
that the brief clause quoted above is not quite clear, and may mean “ with what precedes 
and what follows” equally well as “ with repetition of the preceding.” In no ease ean 
it mean what Burnouf imagines. Fortunately the expression occurs often enough in 
the Lalitavistdre to enable us to determine its signification. In Zalitav. 320,18, we 
see that the words peydlam ydvat are equivalent to the expression pérvraradydrat, which 
occurs four lines previously, that is, “as before on to.” Hence it follows not that 
peyalam signifies properly the same as pérvavat; for if it be once supposed that 
the word signified “ repetition,” it would then be a matter of indifference whether we 
said “repetition *’ (da edpo) on to,” or “as before on to,’ without implying thereby that 
the ideas “‘as before*’ and “ repetition’ were in themselves allied. To confirm this 
further, I refer to p. 445, where peydlam has, as a synonym or substitute, ristarena 
ydvat, i.e. “copious (to complete) on to.” ‘To determine the sense completely, we must 
avail ourselves of the word preyidla, which also occurs more than once in the Zulita- 
Fistdrea, and which plainly is nothing else than the Sanskrit or Sanskriticised form 
of peydla. The circumstance that wherever the Prikrit peyd/a stood as a technical, 
almost algebraic term, the compilers of the said book have neglected to translate it 
into Sanskrit, is an additional proof for the view that Sanskrit is of comparatively 
late date in the writings of the northern Buddhists. Where preydlam is found fully 
written, it is not a technical term, but has a meaning which can easily be felt. This 
preydlam admits of being represented by another Sanskrit word, viz. biidyas, in the 
various applications in which the latter can be used. Thus we read, immediately after a 
song addressed by the good sons of Mira the Wicked to their father, Lalifa-Vist. 397, 7: 

° Preyilam evam te sarve Miraputrah—Maram papiyasam prithakprithag eAthabhir 
adhyabhashanta,” १.८. “* Thus spoke again (Sans. b/viyas) all those sons of Mira to Mara 
the Wicked, alternately in songs.” 

‘The meaning of preyd/am comes out less clearly p. 369, 11; because the verse is 
corrupt, or has been spoiled by the editor. 

‘When we compare the particulars now adduced, with each other, when we 
remember the opposition so common between pirram and bhiyas, and keep in view that 
bhiyas signifies more, ample,’ as much as “ later, subsequent,” then there can remain 
no doubt that preydlam, Prikrit peyd/am, is = bhiyas. The Pali form peyydlam might, 
where it appears as a substantive, correspond to a praiydlyam or to bhiiyastoam; but 
that makes no difference in the main idea of the word. The double yy in the Pali is one 
of the many instances which show clearly that the regulators of that artificial and 
literary language have been frequently very unfortunate in rendering Magadhi words 
which they misunderstood on account of the old spelling, which did not usually express 


न= Dighanikaya, {. 177 च 
(11540.) P 
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the doubling of consonants.* That we may be convinced of this we shall investigate 
the etymology of the word. There is, in Sanskrit, a comparative of purw (from peru), viz. 
préyas, which is used exclusively in the neuter, though the full form masculine Jrayen, 
neut. frdyo is still preserved in Baktrian. This prdyas is (apparently) regular, inasmuch 
as it has Vriddhi instead of Guna,+ but the form 15 perfectly regular in other Indo- 
Germanic languages; thus Greek adoy (mas. raciwy), Latin plus, from plois (pleis), 
Norse fleir, The superlative is lost in Sanskrit, it must have been preshtha; but as there 
is an entirely different presitha from priya, it 1s probable that the form was ayoided, and 
then fell into desuetude. On the contrary the Baktrian still possesses Sraeshia, Gr. 
xndorss, Norse flestr (for fleestr, fleistr, by the shortening of the yowel on account of 
the two consonants following), In making acquaintance with the Sanskrit preydlam, 
Magadhi peydle, we learn at the same time the remarkable circumstance that along 
with prdyas, there must also have existed In Sanskrit a form preyas, the use of which was 
also avoided, as being a homonym of the comparative of priya. The suffix ala jomed to 
preyas or rather to preya = Sans. praya, ^“ multitude,” has, on the one hand, an extensive 
or augmentative force, and, on the other hand, an iterative, and therefore a diminutive 
force. In preydla, to yudge by the common signification, ala is rather augmentative, 
and, as augmentative and comparative ideas coincide, preydla is to be compared with the 
Dutch double comparatives meerder, eerder ; in nature and form, though not in meaning, 
preydla agrees with the Lat. pluseulus. ving thus considered these particulars as 
briefly as it was possible, I return to the inscription. The Mag. {८८८ peydle, in meaning 
= fadopayd of Girnar, skrit faddé (or fato) bhdyah, is, therefore, “after that, since 
11:19 oe Wee ire 

‘ This short inscription,’ he adds, ‘is distin guished by a certain simplicity and 
sentiment of tone, which makes it touch a chord in the human breast. There is a 
tenderness in it, so vividly different from the insensibility of the later monkish literature 
of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie somewhere observes with so much Justice, * Tout 
reste done glacé dans ce monde bouddhique!”" 

‘This simple tone of the passage is well calculated to awaken in us the conviction 
that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to their benefactor, rest upon a mis- ` 
understanding. The stories of both the Northern and Southern Buddhists, to which it 
is usual to give the species name of traditions,[ differ among themselves to such an 
extent as to be suspicious on that ground alone, The ninety-nine fold fratricide 








® We meet with the same error in the double y in moneyya, and the absurd double + in assa, It is 
perfectly evident to every one who is willing to see it, that the manufacturers of the PAli knew nothing of the 
pronunciation. 

† This is certainly the reason why 50 acute o philologist as Panini did not recognise the word as the 
comparative of pwrw. For the same reason he failed to see that (क्रक is a comparative of (कका, Properly, 
prdayas is not irregular; it has originated from an old Indo-Germ. pératas, which must have been another form of 
praias, (compare Lat. trans with Sans. diras, Indo-Germ. (ल), The form pwrw is not identical with Gr. चम 
and as little is gwrw identical with Paze;,or Prikrit garw. Whoever asserts that gurw is a corrupt form icin 
garu (instead of from géru) must also show that Ashipra is a corrupt form from Ashepiyan, dire from daviyan, 
ट, One of the many counterfeits of prayas, from peraias, is Lat. gravis, from géravis, It is now high time 
that the superficial assertion of Bopp, that ¢ and r (ré, ér) were not old Indo-Germ., should no longer be 
regarded, | | 

† Tradition, in the true sense of the term, is of great value, but stories of which the time and place of origi- 
nation are unknown have no title to the name of tradition. Every so-called tradition, the authenticity of which 
eannot be established, ceases to be a tradition, and falls under the category of rumour, 
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committed, as is stated, by Asoka, is related with such circumstantiality that its untruth 
is palpable. The story of the Northern Buddhists is different, but, if possible, still more 
inept. According to them, Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place of 
torture to be built in order to torment poor creatures, and so forth.* Now the king 
himself states, in the first tablet, that at the beginning of his reign he permitted the 
death of innocent creatures, that is, their slaughter for food. Is it not in the highest 
degree probable that the hell for the torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house, The contrast between the hell built by 
the prince before his conversion, and the monasteries built by him after that event, was 
too striking for so splendid an opportunity for a display of higotry to be allowed to pass; 
in the midst of the conflicting variations which have sprung up under the clumsy hands 
of monks without humour or imagination, without feeling or love of truth, we can yet 
distinguish a unform theme which may thus be expressed: ‘ In his youth Asoka gave 
himself up to depraved passions, to ryasandni (to which the chase belongs): he had 
shown no mercy to innocent creatures (i.¢c., deer, &c.) was cruel, a Chanda-Asoka. 
But after his conversion he bade farewell to his sinful life, gaye himself up exclusively 
to righteousness, and becamea Dharma-Aéoka.’ The only thing we are justified in 
believing after comparison of the different accounts, is the change that took place in the 
kine’s mind, in the way in which ॥८ has himself represented it. He acknowledges his 
depravities, and although we cannot from his silence regarding particular misdeeds 
conclude that he was wholly free from them, we are not so credulous as to believe a 
single one of them merely on the authority of people whose gross ignorance and tendency 
to distort and exaggerate shows itself in everything. Still vaguer is the information 
given by the non-Buddhist, the Brahman Kahlana Pandita. Im the few lines which 
he devotes to Asoka the historian tells us very little, which is exactly a proof that he 
says no more than he thought he was able to answer for, since the scantiness of his 
communications is not the result of contempt for, or a want of appreciation of, the great 
ruler. The Réjafarangini I., 101 ff., we read: 

Prapautrah Sakunes tasya bhipateh prapitrivyajah | 
AthAvahad ASokikhyah satyasandho vasundharém || 
yah SAntavrijino riji prapanno JinasAsanan | 
Sushkakshetram VitastAdrau tastira stiipamandalaih | 
i.e.,*The son of the great uncle of this prince (Sachinara) and great grandson of 
Sakuni, the upright Asoka ruled over the land, &€ 
‘With the exception of the mention of the merit which Asoka acquired by the 
construction of various edifices, we find nothing further about him in the next five 
yerses of the Rajatarangini.t 
TaBLeT IX. 
The ninth is in nine long lines, and reads as follows :— 
1Devinampiyo Piyadasi rija eva Aha asti jano uchivacham mamgalam Karote 





ibadhesu va 
3 avAhavivahesu yA putalAbhesu vA pavisarhmhi vi etamhicha afamhicha jano 
0 ^ uchivacham mamgalam karote 


= Mém, de Hiouen Thsang, L, 414 #. Burnouf, Introduction, 7, 358 ff. 
+ See note *, p. 119. 
2 2 
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3 eta tu mahddAyo bahukamecha bahuvidhameha chhudameha niratharhcha marhgalarh 






karote ta katavyameva tu marigalarh apaphalar tu kho 
+ étdrisarn mathgalarn ayarn tu mahAphale mangale ya dharmmamarhgale tata disa- 
rag bhatakamhi samyapatipatl rurfinam apachiti sidhu 
‘pinesu sayame sidhu bamhanasamaninam sidhudinam etacha afecha etdrisam 
dhammmamarhgalam nima ta vatavyam pits va 
*putena vA एच va syimikena vA वरो sidhu idam katavya mamgalam ava tasa 
| athasa nistiniya 25112112 pivutam 
7 sidhudinam iti na tu etarisarh asti dinam va anagaho va + yirisam dhammadinam 
va dhammanugaho va ta tu kho mitena va suhadayena 
‘iatikena va sahiyana va ovdditayyam tamhi-tamhi pakarane वक kacham idam 
| sidha iminisaka... 

* svagam ArAdhetu iti kAcha imini katavyataram yatha svagaradhi. 


The new readings here are :-— 


Line 2 = = wirddesn for virdhesu; and सला for ०1, 

Line 3 = = तीच for chhudameva, 

Lined ~ = tata for tateta. There is a trace ofa A or perhaps rather A ; but it appears as 
if the sculptor had himself erased it. 

Line 4 = ~ gurinom for guyunam. 

Line 6 ~ = svimikena for svamikena. 


Professor Kern’s amended text and translations are as follows :— 


1 Devinampiyo Piyadasi raja evath dha: asti jano uchivachath mamgalam karote Abidhesu vi 
* avihavivihesn vi putalibhesu vi pavasamhi vi; etamhicha afiamhicha jano uchivachath maigalam karote, 
3 Eta tu mahidiyo bahukamcha bahuvidameha chhudamcha nirathamcha mamgalam karote. Ta katavyameva tu 





mathgalah apaphalarh tu kho 

4etirisath matgalamh; aya ta mahiphalam ya dhammamamgalam ; tateta: disabhatakamhi samyapatipati, 
guriinam apachiti sidhu, 

‘panesu sayamo sidhu, bamhanasamananam sidhudanam. Etachs atachadha mmamamgalamh nima; ta vatavyarn 
ith wil 

Snutenn vil bhaté va svimikena vil; idam sidhu; idem katavyamh mangalamh (y)iva taza athaca are) 
Asticha plivutath 


Tsidhudinam iti; na tu etdrisach asti पकती vi anugaho vi yirisam dhammadinah va dhammAnuzahova, 
| Ta tu kho mitena vi suhadayena, 
®jintikena vi, sahiiyenn yi ovaditavyam tambi-tamhi pakarane: idarh kacham, तपत sAdhou iti. Iméni eaka- 
( (व harointa) 

9 हरक Aradheta iti kachini (7) iméni katavyatarid yathd svagiridhi. 


In Sanskrit :— 


! Devinimpriyah Priyadarsi rijaivam dha: asti jane uch chavacham mangalam kuruta Abadheshu 
* vivahavivdheshu va putralabheshu va pravise vi. Etasmiméchinyasmisiécha jana uchehivacham mangalarh 
Etat tn mahimigho bahukaiicha babuvidhaficha kshudraiicha nirarthaiicha maigala kurute. ‘Tat kartayparn 
mo , “He eva tu mahgalmh ; alpaphalan tu khaly 
4etadpisam mangalam, idan tu mabiphalam mangalai: yad dharmamafgalain ; tatraitat: disabhritakeshu 
| ; samyakpratipattir, gurdigiim apachitis sidhur, 
Sjiveshu samhyamas sidhur, brihmanatramapebhyas sidhudinam, EtachchAnyaehchaitadrigan dharma 
| : * (0 | manzalarh nima; tad vaktavyam pitri vi 
putrepa va bhratra va svaminit va: idarh sidhu, ida kartavyam mahgalamh yivat tasyiirthasya nishthdyah. 
ध at नर ane Asticha praguktarh 
T‘sidhadinam ` iti; on tv etdrigam asti dinarh vinugraho vi, yidrigam dharmadinam vi dharminugraho va. 
न. sabt 2 free (0 ष me , Tat tu khala mitrena va suhridayenn, 
[0.09 vi, sabiyenn vavavaditavyar nimstasmin prakarane ; idath kartavyam, idem sidhv iti. Imani 


*svargam tiradhayeteti krityanimini kuryittarish yatha svargiridhi. sakalini karvant 
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Translation. 

“King Devinimpriya Priyadarsin speaks thus: It is a fact, that men do all 
kinds of things which are*thought to assure luck, as well in sicknesses as at betrothals 
And marriages, at the getting of children, or at going from home. On these and other 
occasions men do all kinds of things which are thought to bring prosperity. But he 
18 a great fool who does all those manifold, multifarious, vain, and useless things. This, 
however, does not indeed remove the necessity of a man’s doing something which will 
bring prosperity,* but such a kind as has been named is of little use, while of great use 
is true picty. ‘To that belongs proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere 
reverence for elders and masters, sincere self-restraint towards living beings, sincere 
charity to brAhmansand monks. These and other such like actions,—that is called true 
piety. Every man must hold that forth to others, whether he is a father ora son, a 
brother, a lord; this is noble; this must ॐ man do as something that assures luck, until 
his aim has been fully attained. Mention was made just now of “ sincere charity,” now 
there is no charity, no affection to be compared to charity or affection springing from 
true piety. It is just this which a well-meaning friend, relative or companion, must at 
every occurring opportunity impress on another, that this is duty, this is proper. By 
doing all this, a man can merit heaven; therefore let him who wishes to gain heaven 
for himself fulfil, above all things, these his duties.” 


TABLET X. 
This isin four long lines, and is very clearly engraved (see Plate XIII.), about a 
fourth along the first line 5 © has been erased by the engraver ;—these letters, however, 


be distinctly traced, the first after the si of Piyadasi, and the second between the 
१ and 4 of 74. It reads thus :-— . 

1 Devinampiyo Piyadasi परपु, yaso va kiti va na mahathdvah’ manate anata 

tadiptano dighAyacha me jano 

? dharamasustimsé susfisatim dhammavutamcha anuvidhiyatim etakiya Devi- 

| nampiyo Piyadasi (0 yaso va kiti va ichhati 

9 va tu kichi parikamate Devinath Piyadasi rij ta savam piratikiya kimti sakale 

apaparisiive asa esa tu parisave ya apummam 

+ dikaram tu kho ctarn chhudakena vA janena usatena vi anata agena parikamena 

savai parichajipté eta tu kho usatena dikaram 


The only new readings are— 
In line I - = = - + = jano for jand. 
In line 4 - = = = ~ - em kho for ta kAo. 


Prof. Kern’s revised text and translations are :— 

1 Devanahpiyo Piyadasi rija yaso vi kitih vi na mahithdvahi manata anata tadiptane dighayacha me Jano 
? dhiramasusheich लसी न्या dharhmavutmicha anuvidhiyatih. Etakaya Devanamnpiyo Piyadasi raja yaso vi 
[ति vi ichhati. 
उ Ya tu kichi parikamate Devinaipiyo Piyadasi raji ta cavarh piratikiya; hist ? sukalo apaparisavo nea ; 
= = tu parigavo ya apumiam. 
# थ tu kho etara chhudakena vA janena, usatena vi, aiiata ogena parikamena deg asta ध eS = 
# If the réading of Kapur-di-Giri—katavo amasigala is not a mistake, caused by carelessness, for aiamamgalo, 

the writer of Kapur-di-Giri has not understood the meaning. Dhauli is unintelligible. 
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In Sanskrit :-— 
1 Devinimpriyah Priyadarsi rijA yao vA kirtich vi na mahirthivaham, agen bs 





> dharmoktafichinuvidhiyeta. Etdvata eva Devinimpriyah Priyadardi 7819 yado vi kirtim vechchhati 
3 Yat tu kifichit parikramate Devindmpriyah Priyadardi raja, tat sarvam ger vie Sah kimiti? sakalo*pdsravaa 


syiit. tv dsravo yad apunyam, 
4 Dushkaran tu khaly etat kshudrakena vA janenonnatena vin ena pariikramena sarvam yo 
J yatrigry इ एव] 


Translation 

* King DevAnimpriya Priyadarsin does not deem that renown and great 
name bring advantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, for the present and 
afterwards, were not practising right obedience, and following exhortation to virtue 
In so far only King Devindimpriya Priyadarsin desires renown and great name. - 
All therefore that King Devindimpriya Priyadaréin strenuously strives after, is 
for the life hereafter, so that he may be wholly and altogether free * blemish 
ow blemish is the same as sinfulness. But such a thing is, indeed, difficult for 
anyone whatever, be he a person of low degree or of high station, unless with the utmost 
exertion of power, by sacrificing everything.+ But this is, indeed, most difficult for 

a person of high station.” 


Taster XI 
The eleventh edict is also in four long lines, and reads thus ; 
? Devinampiyo Piyadasi की] evar Aha 71950 etérisa 
dinam dharnmasamstavo yi dhammasarivibhigo vA dha 

* tata idam bhavati disabhatakamhi samyapatipati mAtari pitari sAdhusususé 
mitasamstutanitikinam bimhanasamaninam sidhudinam 

pininam anirambho sidhu eta vatavyam pit ya putena ya 11418 va mitasam. 
| stutanatikena va Avapativesiyehi ida sidhu ida katayya 
50 tithi karu ilokachasa fridho hoti paratacha 098 uminam bhavati 















Here the new readings are— 


In lite 2. - ~ Shatakamhi for bhatakami ; sastuta for sastuta ; and samandnam for samandna. 
Inline 9 - = dadranbhe for andrabho; and semstuta for sastuta, 
In line 4 = = so (ith harw (or kari) for so tdthd hata, 


As revised by Dr. Kern, this reads :— 


1 Devinahpiyo Piyadnsi rajd evith Aha: nfsti etrisarh dAnath ylrisah dhashmndinam, dharmazathstay 
vi dhatimasmhvibhigo vi dharnmasambarhdho vi 
* tat idan bhavati: disabhatakambhi samyapatipati, miitari pitari sidhusususi, mitasamstutaiiitikAnam 
of bimhanasamaninorh sidhudinarh, 
*pininam anirubbho. SAdhu eta vatavyath pitd vA putena vA bh&td vA mitasarnstutnfiAtikena vi 
y)Avapativesiyehi ; idath sidhu idath katavyath. 
* So titha kati iloknsa-cha fridho hoti, paratacha anasstarn purhiiath bhavati tena dhatimadiinenn. 


In Sanskrit :— 


३ Devinimpriyah Priyadoréi rijaivam ha: nfsty etAdpigarn dinarh yAdriéamn dharmadinam, dharmnsath 
stavo vii dharmasamivibhigo vi dharmasambandho vi; 
*tatredam bhavati: dasabhyitakeshu samyakpratipattir, mitApitros eidhuduérishi mitrasmbstuiinim 
we. brilmanaéramaninithn sidhudinam, 
‘jivanim anirambhah, Sidhu etad vaktayyam [तौ vi putrena va bhritré vA mitrasamnstutajfitibhir 
vi, yavatprativesyaih ; idath sidhu ; ida kartaryach 
* Sa tathikertehalokasyachiridhi bhavati, paratrachAnantam punyam bhavati tena dharmadinenn. 








* Kapor-di-Giri bas = without blemish,” 
t That is, by self-sacrifice and self-denial in all respects, 
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Transtation. 

“King DeyAndimpriya Priyadarsin speaks thus:—There is no charity which 
equals right charity, or right conversation, or right liberality, or right relation. Under 
that is comprehended proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere obedience to 
father and mother, sincere charity towards friends and acquaintances, Brahmans and 
monks, the sparing of animal life. This is to be commended as good, whether by father or 
by sons, by brothers, by friends, acquaintances and relatives, nay even by neighbours ; thus 
it is good; thus must men act. He who acts thus makes this world a friend to him, 
csr ea aman obtains for himself an imperishable reward through all that true 
charity.’ । 





Tastet XII, 
The twelfth edict* is in nine long lines, and reads thus :— 


Deyrininapiyo Piyadasi rAjA savapisamdénicha pavajitinicha ghirastinicha pijayati, 
dAnenacha vividhdyacha 01858 pijayati ne 

3 28. tu tathA danama vA pije va Devinamhpiyo mamiate yathi kitisiravadhi asa 
। ; savapisamdinam siravadhi tu bahuvidhi.; 

* tasa-tasa tu idati malar ya vachiguti kimti Aptapdsarhdapdjé va paripisamdagaraha 
va no bhave, apakaranamhi lahuki va asa 
*tamhi-tamhi pakarane pijeta yA tu eva parapisamidd tena-tena pakaranena evam- 
katam, Aptapisamdacha vadhayati parapisamdasacha upakaroti 

StadamiiathA karoto AptapAsadathcha chhanati parapdsaridasachapi apakaroti yolu 
kAchi Aptapisamdam pijayati parapasamdam va carahati, 

*savam fptapisamdabhatiya kimti Aptapa di ear ayema iti socha puna tatha 
karoto Aptapasaridar bidhatarar upahaniti ta samavayo eva sidha 

7 kimnti mafamarniiasa dharamar sunAjucha susamsericha evarhhi Devinampiyasa 
ichh’ kimnti savapAsarndicha bahusut&cha asu kalandgamiicha asu ; 

*yecha tati-tata pasamam tehi vatavya ; DevAnarmpiyo no tathi dinar va pija va 
matiiiate yath’ kirhtisirayadhi asa savapisarhdinam bahak& ya etiya 
- 91110 vyApata 10771071; [10106119 11118 Kl . amahimiAticha vachabhtimikAcha 
| 8९01184 1185४ ayamicha etasa phala ya Aptapisamdavadhicha hoti, 
ति dhammasacha dipani. 


















lahukd for lahaki. 


neg ~- = ~ : 
Inline 6 ~ - = = = garam for sand. 
Inline 7 ~= = = = = kaldndigamd for kalindgama, 
10 [58 - - = = = tataryam for raterya. 


Professor Kern revises this as follows:— 
1 Deviiiinapiyo Piyadasi raja savapAsamdinicha pava) itinicha ghirastinicha pijayati, danenacha vividhiyacha 
| pijiya pijayati ne. 
9 Na tu चकति dAnath vA piijam vi Devinamhpiyo marhiiate, yatha kitisiraveadhi asa savapdsarhdinarh, 
| Siravadhi tu bahuvidha ; 
3 tasa-tasa tu idem mila ya vachiguti; kimti? Aptapdsarbdaphja १४ parapdsamdagarha vA no bhave, apakara- 
. namhi lahakaé vii asa ; 
4 tamhi-tamhi pakarane pijeta. Ya tu eva parspisathda(sa) tena-tena pukaranena evathkatarh, iptapdsaddarmcha 
| 1 ए न) vadhayati parapdsardazacha upakaroti ; 
5 tadatniinthA karoito Aptapdsathdarncha chhanati paraplisahdasachapi apakaroti. Yopi kachi Aptapasarbdam 
| ह < [णण parapdswhdarh va garabati 








= ५ The tolerant spirit of Adoka, which the narrow intellect of Mahiinima was incapable of comprehending, 
manifests itself conspicuously in No. XII. of Girnar, which has no parallel either in the Dhaoli or Kapurdigiri 
series, —Kern, wv. 8, p. 65, 
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ठ च्व Aptapisabdabhatiya ; kimti? Aptapisahdazh dipayema iti. Socha puna tathi karomto AptapAsahdarh 
प. ॥ [ताकत upahanati. Ta samaviyo eva sidhu ; 


7 kihti? marmhfiamarmiiasa dhachmam sunejucha pazamseramcha; evath hi Devinampiyasa ichhi; kirnti? sava- 
pismibdicha bahusuticha asu, kalApdgamAcha asu ; 


yecha tata-tata pasatni tehi vatavyaé ; DevAnarmpiyo no tathA dinam vi pijam vi mathiiate, yathi kitisira 
vadhi asa savapisamdianarh bah aka vi. Etiys 


® athiya vyApatd dhatmamahimitichs ithijhakbamabAmatécha vachabhimikacha ha प्तक, Ayarheha 
¢tasa phalarh, ya Aptapdsahdavadhicha hoti, dharamasacha dipand 


‘Before giving the translation of this we will consider some expressions in it: 
The meaning of the neuter pdsamdai:, and of the masc. pdsamdo, comes out more 
clearly in this document. The first is “sect,” the second “member of a sect.” They 
are both introduced into the Sanskrit, but in the modified signification of “ heretical 
sect” and “heretic.” The word “sect” shows the same change of meaning also in 
English, where it is used to signify ‘another sect than the dominant one,” and 
“sectarian,” ‘any one of another sect than the recognised and common one.” The 
Greck haeresis and haereticus have had the same history. When we have now found 
from the Girnar document what the older meaning of pdshanda is, the origin of the 
word becomes at the same time clear. I+ has arisen from a Sans. parshadya, parshada, 
with the understanding that there must haye been a western form, viz., pdrshanda, 
pérshandya, The root sad has no lon¢er a nasal sound in the Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, the Sclavic among others, the form sand is very common; and in the 
Sanskrit itself there is at least one word in which the nasal sound has been preserved, 
viz., dsendi, “ arm-chair, throne.’* Asa is the Vedic «sat; asu corrupted from asan 
by a false analogy. This conjunctive” has also been adopted into the Pali; but, as has 
been already observed, those who made the Pali books no longer understood the form, 
and made of it assa, assu, as if assa were formally = siyd, —a proof that they no 
longer knew anything of the pronunciation of the old Prikrit. Kindi, Sansk. kimiti, 
“with what intention a thing is thought, or spoken, or done,” refers to the intention or 
aim of what goes before. Instead of the oratio directa, which 1s such a favourite in 
all the older and more modern Indian languages, our idiom requires a dependent sen- 
tence. Kimi with the subsequent independent sentence becomes “in order that,” and 
sometimes “so that,’’ followed by a dependent clause. This syntactic peculiarity of the 
Indian languages is sufficiently well known, and would not have been noticed here if 
previous expositors had not altogether misunderstood the little word. The spelling dpfa 
is incorrect, just as is that of bémhena ; the word ought to have been spelled apta (i.e., 
atta) according to the vocal laws of the Prikrit; on the other hand, é/a (= afta) is 
permissible ; and it is by no means improbable that {क used to be pronounced as dia, 
and therefore no inconvenience was found in the long 4. Pita is इत sing. opt. middle, 
The middle is here employed, probably, because the word is intransitive; péjayati 
amnan is “ he honours another ;” pijayrfe, ‘he shows his reverence, his esteem.” The 
word balukd, “ mean estimation,” is not known beyond Sanskrit literature ; which, how- 





= The spelling pdkhanda, which occurs in Sans. along with the spelling with sh, represents a western 
pronunciation, which ts now widely spread in all Northern India, and was also prevalent, though in 9 leas degree, 
in very ancient times. Ah for sh has frequently crept into the prevailing dinlect—the classical Sanskrit ; ¢.g. 
such a form as drekshi, from deish, could not have originated unless sh had been pronounced as ch. So also 
rikh, likh, with their derivatives, are only a western pronunciation of rish, lish, “to tear, to scrutch 3” so also 
whhd mayukha. 
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ever, 15 not saying much, A scholiast on Panini 7. 3. 44, does indeed mention bahukd 
without saying whether he regards it as a substantive or an adjective. If the former it 
can mean nothing else than dJahakd of Girnar, for the adjective bahukd is “placed at a 
high » dear.” Alaghukd has not come down to us, but must have been in use as 
much as कवक. In order to proceed with certamty, I shall, in the Sanskrit para- 
phrase, use ldghavam (taking therefore laghutd, laghutvam) and bahumdnam. Our 
resources do not enable us to decide whether the reading should not be Jahutd and 
lahukeé. None of the terms discussed presents the slightest difficulty, so far as the sense 
is concerned. It is somewhat more troublesome to determine the sense of vachabhimika. 
The only attempt at explanation which deserves the name is that of Burnouf.* He 
resolves the combination into racha (Sansk. carchas, ^ ordure”) and bhimika, derived 
from द, sround,’’ from which it would follow that the word means “ inspectors of 
the privies.” He had neglected to say that the Sansk. form would then, with Vriddhi, 
have been edrchobhdmika, but since the Sans. vdrch would give in the Prikrit rachch 
(spelled rach) as well as र्कला, there is no other remark to be made so far as the 
doctrine of sounds is concerned than that cacheha can scarcely come from vdreho. The 
same scholar does not fail to refer to No. VI. of Girnar, where vacha also occurs, and 
certainly in the same meaning as here, though it does not appear more clearly what that 
meaning is. But No. VI. has been subjected to such treatment that we could not be 
satisfied with quoting a couple of terms from it, and a proper discussion of the part 
where mention is made of the appointment of overseers of cacha, &c., would occupy 
more space than we can afford. We shall, therefore, merely assume here, provisionally, 
without proof, that cachabhiimika answers to a Sans. vrdtyabhimika, derived with 
Vriddhi, from vrdtyabhiimi, “a place for wandering comrades,” i.e. a hospice. The usual 
name of the royal magi ’ 





istrates or overseers is ma/dmdta, Sansk. mahdmdtra.t . . 





In Sanskrit :-— 
" Devandtipriyah Priyadarsi सतै sarvaparishadinicha pravrajitinicha girhasthyinicha pijayati, dinenacha 
vividhayicha pijavaé pujayaty endni. 

ॐ Na tu tathi dinar vA piijam vi Devinisspriyo manyaste, yathd yens kirtisiravriddhis syit sarvapiri- 
| shadinam. Sdravriddhis tu bahuvidha ; 
ज tasya-tasya tv idam millath yad vagguptih; kimiti? Atmiyapirishadaptiji vi parapdrishadagarha vi no bhaved 
| aprakarane lathutaé va syat ; 

* tasmismetasmin prakarane piijeta. Yat tveva parapdrishade tena-tena prakarayensivam kyitam, dtmiya- 
| pirishadafichs vardhayati parapirishadasysachopnakaroti ; 

= tadanyathd kurvann Atmiyapfrishadaficha kshanoti parapirishadasyachipy sapakaroti. Yo' pi ka&chid 
iitmiyapirishadam pijayati, 

¢ sarvaih svapdrishadabhakteh (kuryAt); kimiti? svaparishadath dipayemeti. Sa punns tathi kurvant svapé- 
५ et Ure bidhataram upahanti. Tat mmaviya eva sidhuh (= sreshtham) ; 

7 kimiti? anonyasya dharma ‘pinuyuécha émérisheramécha, Evamhi Devinimpriyasyechchhd; kimiti? 
| sarvapirishad&’ bahuérutdécha syuh kalyApigamaseha syuh ; 

॥ yecha tatru-tatra prasannis te hi vaktavyah : Devinimpriyo na tathi dinam vi pijash vi manyate, yathi 
yena kirtisiravriddhis eyit sarvapirishadinim bahuminath vi. Etasmay 

" arthiya vyiipritd dharmamahAmatriécha 11. vrityabhiimikaschinyecha 13/11 
Idafichaitasya phalati yad Atmiyapirishadavyriddhiécha bhavati, dharmasyacha dipana. 


Translation. 


^ King DevAnAmpriya Priyadarsin honours all sects, and orders of monks, and 
conditions of heads of families,t and honours them with loye-gifts and with marks of 





* Lotus dela Bowne Loi, p. 773. 
† In Anglo-Saxon the steward or overseer of an estate is called geréfa; the dhamamahdmétra is, therefore, 
the seiregeréfa, the English sheriff. “ Sheriff,” therefore, would be the best English translation. 
{ That is, “kinds of laics.” 
(11540.) Q 
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honour of all kinds. To be sure DevAnAmpriya does not attribute so much value to love- 
gifts or marks of honour, as to this, that the good name and intrinsic worth of all sects 
may increase. Now intrinsic worth can grow ereater in many ways, but the foundation 
thereof, in all its compass, is discretion in* speaking, so that no man may praise his 
own sect, or contemn another sect, or despise it on unsuitable oceasions ; on all manner 
of oceasions let respect be shown. Whatever of good, indeed, a man, from any motive, 
confers on any one of a different persuasion, tends to the advantage of his own sect 
and to the benefit of a different persuasion ; by acting in an opposite Manner, a man 
injures his own sect and offends a different sect. Though everyone who praises his own 
persuasion may, perhaps, do all that from attachment to his own sect, for the purpose 
of glorifying it; nevertheless he shall, by so doing, greatly injure his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may know and willingly listen to each other's 
religion, Becauseit is the wish of DeyAndmpriya that the members of all persuasions 
may be well instructed, and shall adhere to a doctrine of benevolence. And to them 
who are inclined to all that let the assurance be given that Devinimpriya does not 
attach so much value to love-gifts or show of reverence as to this, that all sects may 
increase in good name and intrinsic worth, and be reverenced. For this end sheriffs 
over legal proceedings, magistrates entrusted with the superintendence of the women, 
hospice masters (?), and other bodies have been appointed. And the result of this is, 
that DevAinimpriya’s persuasion has increased in prosperity, and that he causes the 
Righteousness to come forth im full splendour.”’T 

‘The mention in this place of the sheriffs,” adds Dr. Kern, “is certainly intended to 
remind the people that it has always been the earnest desire of the king to insure the 
impartial administration of justice, without respect to religious belief. He refers to’ his 
official acts in order to show that, though he is himself now a sincere Buddhist, yet in 
nothing does he favour his co-religionists above others, The jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates charged with the superintendence of the women was certainly not limited 
merely to the public women. For though the hetairai played as great a part in Indian 
society, as their sisters in ancient Greece, and though it was necessary that such an 
element of society should be under state control, yet in this place something else must be 
meant. ‘The mention here of certain magistrates has a specific reason; what that reason 
is cannot be a matter of doubt, if the beginning of the inscription be compared with 
the conclusion. As the appointment of high officials is a guarantee for sarpvapdsamddni, 
and that of itthdjhakkha-mahdmdtd has been made in the interest of all ghdrastdni, 
they serve to watch over the purity of morals and of domestic life. The magistrates 
referred to must therefore have been a kind of censores morum, whose duty was to 
restrain the luxury and other excesses of the matrons 


We come now to the thirteenth edict, awanting in the Dhauli redaction, and 
so unfortunately damaged here by the breaking of the stone. It stands below the fifth 
and twelfth on the stone, and reads thus :-— 

1, , de patasa pasamitam etihatarn baha tivata kammata tath pachhi adhuni 

| ladhesu kalingesu tivo dharnmaviyo 

2... , २६410 ya maranam ya apaviho va janasata bidham yedana matacha 
ranamatacha Devi 





* That is, “to curb the tongue.” 
† Dharmasya dipand is an ambiguous expression ; perhaps selected purposely, as it also signifies ^ to glorify, 
to adorn the Faith (i.e. religion).” । 
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9. ५५५१५ = =» , , § पातरौ, pitari susumsi guru अप्पा 5 mitasamstata sahiya 





sa disa 
See ee ee ee + + + + YO त्राय vyasanam pApunoti vata sopi tesarh upagh{to 
patipati bhago visi sava = , . 
9 „= = * . +. mi(?) yato nisti manusinam ekataramhi ए na nima 
piside yavakito jana tada 
*........ 79 yasaka va mitaveyi vapi atavivo Devinampiyasa pijite pati 
4 le , ^ + Saya bhditinam achhatim cha sayamamcha samavi(?)<.... 
र cheram cha midava cha 
& + + = + ^ „ Yona कती paramcha tena chattéro réjino Turamiyo cha Antakana 
cha Magi cha 
®..... . idhe parimde savata Devinampiyasa dhammanusastim anuvatareyata 
piduti 
0, , , , , . vijayo savathi puna vijayo piti raso si ladh& sd piti hoti dhamma 
vijayammhi 
प, , „ „ „ „ yal vijayamima vijatavyarh mam fisarasake eva vijayechhiti cha 
@...... Hokika cha piralokika cha 
New readings :- 
In line 4 | = - = - = éesam (7) for tesa. 
In line 6 ् = ध = péiti for siti. 
In line 7 - - - - = achhatim for achhdtun, 
In line 8 = - ~ - = Aitakdna for Aigakana, 
Tn line 9 = - ~ = = उक savata for virimndesu savata, 
In line 10 = = = - vijayaiméd for vijajams. 


This has not been discussed by either Burnouf or Kern, so we fall back on Professor 
Wilson’s discussion of it, from which we extract the following remarks :— 

९ division of the Girnar inscriptions numbered by Mr. Prinsep as XIIL., finds 
a counterpart at Kapur-di-Giri; but unfortunately it is not of a nature to supply the 
defects and imperfections of the Girnar tablet. The rock at Girnar is, at this part, so 
much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the context of the entire tablet. The 
rock at Kapur-di-Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the inscription 
is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at Girnar; but it 
is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Girnar inscription. There are 
evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, and which intervene 
between what are apparently intended for the same passages in both places; on the 
other hand there are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur-di-Gini inscription 
where that at Girnar is entire. In collating the two, therefore, wide gaps oceur without 
a parallel, owing partly to these respective mutilations, partly to the additional matter 
at Kapur-di-Giri. From place to place, however, concurrent passages do occur, which 
leave no doubt of the general identity of the inscriptions. 

“Tt happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional nor those 
which are evidently identical passages in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription are, for the major 
part, to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which the characters 
were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. 

Mr, Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the thirteenth 
tablet, although he admits that insulated phrases alone are intelligible. Such is the case 
in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription; and it were very unsafe to propose anything like a 
‘connected rendering even of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the Girnar tablet. 
In most of these passages, however, the reading of the original itself is conjectural only. 

Q 2 
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* Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of line eight, at Girnar, are 
rather more than adequately filled up at Kapur-di-Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation Aitiyoka nama Yona Rdja are given 
distinctly ; why he is introduced does not very well appear, but we might venture to 
connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus: ^ He 
who had obtained the alliance of men—he has been received as the friend of (me) 
Devanimpriya. We have for this conjectural rendering, Deranam priyasa, then 
sume unreadable letters, sampapi (for samaprdpi) yo janasa (su) sanyatam. At 
Girnar we have only Yona Raja, but no name, no Antiochus, nor any cireumstance 
relating to him. Both inscriptions next read parancha, ‘and afterwards’; the Girnar 
has then ¢ena, ‘by him,’ which, as no name was specified, Mr, Prinsep necessarily 
interpreted ‘by whom,’ (rather, ‘by him’), the Greek king, in the Kapur-di-Giri 
tablet, {€ refers of course to Antiochus, but not to leave any doubt on this 
score, the inscription repeats the name, and gives us fena -Antiyokena, ‘by that 
Antiochus; ’ thus furnishing a very important illustration of the Girnar tablet. What 
then was done by him? by that Antiochus? This is not to be made out very distinctly, 
but connected with what follows, it may be conjectured to imply that four other Greck 
princes were brought under subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the numeral 
which Mr. Prinsep read, chaptaro, is properly, chattdro. There is no pin the Kapur-di- 
Giri inscription, it is clearly chataro, with the usual disregard of correct orthography 
and identification of long and short vowels. In the Girnar inscription the form is like 
pt, no doubt, but this combination is so utterly repugnant to the most characteristic 
feature of Pali that it cannot be allowed; and, in this case, if the original word intended 
be the Sanskrit numeral chatwdra, the p would be gratuitously inserted. The only 
admissible reading is chattdro, the regular Pali form of the Sanskrit chatwdra. We then 
have the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens 
that M. Court's copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Mr 
Masson's readings. The passage runs thus: Twramara nama, Antikona nama, Mako 
nama, Alikasunari nama. At Girnar the last name is wanting, there being some letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the readin ९, but not material, the names 
being there, Turamdyocha, Antakonacha, Magdcha. The two Inscriptions give us, no 
doubt, the names of four Greek princes. 

“ We have the order, ‘by that Antiochus four Yavana kings were’; what? 
neither inscription enables us to answer, the Girnar inscription being in fact here muti- 
lated. Mr, Prinsep in his introductory remarks, supplying the connexion conjecturally, 
fills up the blank by reading, “And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings 
have been induced to permit,” but there is nothing to warrant such a translation ; and in 
the actual rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted; we have there, “and the 
Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonos (?), and 
Magas,” &c. and then follows a blank. 

“The translation of Mr. Prinsep is subjoined for the sake of reference, but I cannot 
venture to propose any connected version. 


Mr. Prinsep's Translation. 
_... ~ ~ * + + Whose equality and exertion towards that object, exceedin & activity, 
judicious conduct + + . afterwards in the Kalinga provinces not to be 
obtained by wealth - * . the decline of religion, murder, and death, and 
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unrestrained license of mankind; when flourished the (precious maxims) of Devainam- 
8270 Comprising the essence of learning and of science: dutiful service to mother and 
father ; dutiful service to spiritual teachers; the love of friend and child (charity) to 
kinsfolk, to servants, (to Brihmans and Sramanas, &c., which) cleanse away the 
calamities of generation ; further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. 
There is not in either class of the heretics of men, not, so to say, a procedure marked by 
such grace, = . = . . norso glorious nor friendly, nor even so extremely liberal 
as Devianampiyo’s injunction for the non-injury, and content of living creatures 
oe te ee and the Greek king besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios 
and Antigonos, and Magas, . both here and in foreign (countries), 
everywhere the religious ordinances of DevAnam piyo effect conversion wherever they 
o0% + + + + ~ conquest is of every description: but further the conquest which 
bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy itself; the victory of 
tially 1s happiness; the victory of happiness is not to be overcome, that which essen- 
ङ] 





hings possesses a pledge of happiness, such victory is desired in things of this world and 
things of the next world!” * 





TABLET XIV. 


The last of the edicts is engraved to the right of the thirteenth , and is in five and a 
half lin It reads thus :- 


` Ayath dharinmalipi DevAnarpiyena PiyadasinA rina lekhapita asti eva 

^ satikhitena asti majhamena asti vistatana nAcha savari savata ehatitam 

* mahilakepi vijitar bahucha likhitath hikhapayisarhchema astica etakar 

^ punapunavutam tasa-tasa athasa midhiritiya [तपं jano tatha patipajetha 
* tata ekadA asamAtarh likhitara asarhndesari ya sachhiyakiranam va 

` alochepté lipikarAparfidhena ya. 


The new readings here are— 


10 1०6 2 - ॥ - : = savata for pavta. 
Inline 4 - = = = = kimti for dati. 
Inline § - - = ~ = «saihdesom for asadesam. 


essor Kern's revised reading of the text is as follows :—} 
1 Ayth dhathmalipi Devinarhpiyena Piyadasina rifia lek hipité ; asti eva 
* sathkhitena, asti majhamens, asti vistatena, nocha sayat savatn ghatitath ; 
ठ mahdlakamhi vijitam, bahucha likhitath likhdpayisam . .Asticha etakari 
+ punapunavutarh, tasa-tasa athasa midhtiriya (or madhiiratiya) ; kishti? jano tathé patipajetha. 
¢ Tata ekadA asamitarh likhitarh asadisazh vA, sachhiyakdranarh va 
® alochepta lipikaréparidhena vi, 
In Sanskrit :— 
* Tyam dharmalipir Devanimpriyeya Priyadarsiné rAjné lekhitd; asty eva 
> sankshepato 'sti madhyamam asti vistirena, nacha sarvaim sarvatra ghatitam ; 
*mahad dhi rishtram babucha likhitam alilikham, Asticha, tivat, 
+ punahpunaruktath, tasya-tasyiirthasya midhuryit; kimiti? janas tathi pratipadyeteti 
® Tattad ckadisamAptaim likhitam asadrigaih vi, 
¢ suchchhiyopekshayé vi lipikaripardidhena va, 





Translation. 
“King Devinimpriya Priyadarsin has caused this righteousness-edict to be 
written, here, concisely, there in moderate compass, in a third place again at full length, 
so that it is not found altogether everywhere worked out; for the kingdom is great, 


* Journ, R. A, Soe. vol. XU. pp. 227-233. + Ot sup. p. 106. 
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and what I have caused to be written, much. Repetitions occur also, in a certain 
measure on account of the agreeableness of various points, in order that the people 
should in that way (the more willingly) receive it. If sometimes the one or other is 
written incompletely or not in order, it is because care has not been taken to make a 
good transcript," or by the fault of the copyist (7.e., the stone engrayer).”’ 


THe SIGNATURE. 


* The reason why the name of Buddha does not occur in these inscriptions,” says 
Professor Kern,t “is easily seen: they were intended for the whole empire, for all 
without distinction of creed, and it would have been unbecoming of the prince, in his 
admonitions, had he appealed to a Master who was not known as such to the majority 
of his subjects. Besides which Asoka speaks as the administrator of the realm, and 
not asareligious preacher. In one place only, namely, the signature of the Girnar{ 
inscription, is Buddha referred to. Of this signature there remains— 

+ + „+ Vasvyeto hasti 58१91018 sukhiharo nimam 
What has to be supplied at the beginning I leave to the ingenuity of others to 
determine, but what is left means— 

“The white elephant whose name is the bringer of happiness to the 
whole world.’’ | 

“That by this term SAkya is implied there ean be no doubt, since the legend says 
that the Bodhisattva, the future Buddha, left heaven to bring happiness to men, and 
entered his mother’s womb asa white elephant. Thus we read in the ZLalitavistdra, 
chap. 63 :— 

^ Pushyanakshatrayoge Bodhisattvas Tushitavarabhavandch chyutvd smpitak 
samprajdnan pinduragajarhipo bhited, jananyd dakshindydin kukshdv avdkrdmata.”’? 

“With regard to sarvalokasukhdhara, we may compare the gdthd in Lalitavistdra, 
111, in which allusion is made to the happiness which the birth of Buddha was to bring 
into the world :— 

apayascha yathé sdntih sukhi sarvarh yatha jagat | 
dhruvam Sukhivaho jatah sukhe sthipayita jagat || 

* Even if the signature is not to be attributed to the scribe, the custom evidently even 
then prevalent, and still in use at the present day, of naming at the end of the inscription 
the divinity worshipped by the writer or scribe can offer no serious difficulty. In the 
short inscription, No. XIV., which is neither more nor less than a postscript addressed to 
the reader, we find apologies which occur word for word in the postscript of modern 
manuscripts and even printed books. When we read at the end of the Bombay edition 
of the Mahdbharata,—asmin parcant Slokavaishamyam lipikarapramAdAdini bodyam, 
we can almost fancy we have before us ASoka’s warning against the negligence of his 
scribes,—against lipikarapamddo,—as his own words express it. Sotenacious is Indian 





* Skr. chdyd, “ transcript, copy,” is wanting in the dictionaries, the word is well known to the Pandits, ani 
oceurs 9150 in the Bombay editions of Sanskrit dramas, Pw 

† Ut sup, p. 43. ‘Translated by the late R. C. Childers, Esq 

t Jowrn, As, Soe, Beng. vol. VIL क. 241. Compare facsimile. Prinsep has wrong! assigned the signature 
to No. XIII. of the Girnar inscription. It is true that it stands directly under it, त is because No. XIII. 
is in the middle column, One has but to look at the facsimile 10 see how the matter stands, Wilson's transcript 
is inaccurate, ~ 
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tradition! The ascription to the white elephant—that is, to Buddha—corresponds 
to the Sri-Rdmdrpanam astu, and similar expressions of Indian MSS. of the present 
day 

“Though the king’s edicts, or rather written addresses to his subjects, contain 
nothing which could give offence to the adherents of other forms of belief, they are 
nevertheless more or less Buddhistic in their style. They are composed in a preaching 
tone, full of repetitions. Just as Buddhaghosha commends the sacred writings 
for their prolixity, so ASoka informs us that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of their sweetness, and in order to cause them to find all the more favour 
with the people.” । 


These edicts, as Professor Kern remarks,* ‘give an idea of what the king did for 
his subjects in his wide empire, which extended from Behir to Gindhira, from the 
HimAlaya to the coast of Coromandel and Pandya.+ They are not unimportant for the 
criticism of the Buddhistic traditions, though they give us exceedingly little concerning 
the condition of the doctrine and its adherents. The prince went over to Buddhism in 
the eleventh year of his reign, He was a zealous Buddhist who concerned himself with 
the spiritual interest, and even with the catechism, of his co-religionists. At fitting time 
and place he makes mention, in a modest and becoming manner, of the doctrine which 
he had embraced; but nothing of a Buddhist spirit can be discovered in his state policy. 
From the very beginning of his reign he was a good prince. His ordinances concerning 
the sparing of animal life agree much more closely with the ideas of the heretical Jainas 
than with those of the Buddhists. 

** Although, then, the inscriptions of Afoka the Humane may be only in part of 

direct interest for the history of Buddhism, yet the trouble bestowed upon the reading 
has not been lost. The ASoka with whom we become acquainted from his own words 
forms a striking contrast to the caricature which is exhibited to us in the works of 
Buddhists and others as the image of the noble king.” 





= Ui. sup. p. 107,—translated by the Rev, A. Milroy, 
† See No. V., p. 107, and conf. Lassen, Jnd. Alt, (2nd ed.) 1. 137 ff, 11. 351. 
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VIL. THE SAH OR RUDRA DAMA INSCRIPTION, 


We come next to the inscription on the top of the rock (Plate XIV.), and which 
is read from the south side.* Like the Asoka inscription, it was first deciphered and 
translated by Prinsep.t The first portion of it was revised by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
from the transcript of Westergaard and Jacob,{ and the whole by the late Dr. Bhau Daji 
of Bombay,§ from a fresh copy made by his own pandits. The following transcription 
and translation have been kindly revised from the latter and from the estampage by 


Professor Egreling :-— ‘ 
1 Siddham idara tatike: sudarsanath Garanagarid fpidarama . ttikopalavistiéra- 
vimochehhrayanihsandhibaddhadridhasaryvapidikritvotparvvatapa- 
2 dappratisparddhisudlishtaba[ddham]. = ni rkajma . . 
vajatenakyitrimens setubandhenopapannam supprativihitappranidiparivaha- 
1 midhavidhinam cha triskanda 


nidibhir anugrahair mahaty upachaye varttate tad idam rijfiio Mabikshatrapasya sugrihi- 
+ tanfimnah Sviimi-Chash utra. . 1 
putrasya rijiio 01) gurubhir abhyastakimno Rudra-Dimno varshe dvicaptatitame 4 
5 Mirggasirshabahulapa . - [ra द 
arjjanyena ekirnavabhitiyim 9.111.111 91111161, 101 19111111 
4 [णतम nadinim atimitrodvyittair vvegaih लटा a. . yamaninori- 
papratikiram api giridikharatarntatattalakopatal padvirasaranochchhrayavidhvamsina yuganidhanasadri- 
7 duparamaghoravegeua vayuna pramathitasalilavikshiptajarjjarikritava = = 
prismavrikshagulmalatapratinom ineditalid ity udghititam fsit chatviri hastasatani vinéaduttariny fyatena 
etiivamty eva vistirnenns 
6 panchasaptati hastin avagidhena bhedenna nisspitasarvvatoyam marudhanvakalpam atibhriéadiina(?) = 
+ कपप Mauryasya rajfiah Chandragul . rishtriyena Syenapushyaguptena karitam Agokasya 
Mauryasya te Yavanarijenn Tushaspenidhishthiya 
pranddibhir alankritarh tatkdritayé cha rijinuripakpitavidhinayi tasmin bhede drishtayi pranidyé vistri- 
tasefu (7). = os arin peng ea ५ ?) rajalakshwij sara 7 |nigunatas 
sarvvavarnair abhigamya rakshapartham patitve vritena Aprinochchhvasit purushavadhanivrittikrita- 
10 gatyapratijiensa =i be erimeshy abhimokhigatasadrisasatrupraliarayavitaranatvavigunari 
hyena svayamabhigatajanapadapranipatti + possranadena dasyuvyidamrigarogadi- 
bhir anupasrishtapirvvanagaranipamane (?) 
1 janapadanim svaviryyajitinam anoraktasarvvaprakritinim purvvaparakarivanty Anitipanivrid-Anartta-Surish- 
tragvn . [kava ?] ruka chha-Sanvira-Kukuripardate-Nishididinith samagrinim tatprabhivid ya. = . 
4 kamavishayanith 11 patina sarvvakshatravishkpita- 





1? viradahdajatoteckAvidheyanith Yandheyandm prasahyoteidakena Dakshinapathsapates-Sitakamer dvir api ni- 
rvyijam avajityAvajitya sambaidhivadirayi anutsiidandt priptayasasim fi. २ ध 
thirtthahaste- 


bhrashtarijyapratishthipanens ya 
4 ehehhayarjitarjitadharmaénurigena sabdartthagandharvvanyayadyandm vidyanim mahatinam pdranadhdrans 
vijhanapmyoraviplavipulakirtting turagagajarathacharyyasicharmaniyudidhidyé . 
parabalalighavasaushthavakriyena ahar shar dAnamindina 
M4 yvamanasilena sthilalakshena yathivatpriptair balidulkabhigaih kanakarajatavajravaidiiryaratnopachsyavi- 
shyandaminakodéena 1 (1, {11.11 41.14 1, 114 11, , . 
na minonminevaragativarnnasirasatvidibhih 








anivyanjanair upetakintamiirttink svayamadhigatamahikshatrapanimna narendrkanyisvayainy- 
स क वि णा che re 
= = Ptthadharmmakirttivpiddhyartharh cha Bs eg tikaravishtirh 
6 er rakriyabhih panurajinapadarh jana svasmit koSin mahali dhananghenn anati cha kilena tri- 
nadridhataravistiriyimam setum vidhiya = = nvitacn = 
darsanatarun कात्या iti yasminn artthe 


प mahikshatrapasya matisachivakarmasachivair amityagupasamudyuktair apy atimahatvid bhedasyAnutsd- 
havimukhamatibbhih pratyikhyAtdrahbhath 
4 punah setubandhannirigyid hihibhitasu prajisu ihidhishthine paurajdnapadajaninnugrahirthadh parthivens 
A kritsninfim Anartta-Surishtrinish pAlanfrtthan niyuktenn 
4 Pahlavena Kulsipaputrenimityena Suviéikhena yathiivad arthadharmavyavahiradardanair anurigama- 
bhivarddhayata éaktena dintenichapalendvismiteniryyenahiryyena 

ॐ svadhitishthats पताका एकततत bhartur abhivarddhayatinushthitam iti, 








न This inecription has already been referred to, ante, pp. 42, 43, 

t Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIL. p. 334; and Essays, vol. II. p. 57 ff, 

{ Prinsep's Essays, vol. Il. p. 68; Journ. Bom. Br. H. As. Soe. vol. 1. p. 148. 
§ Jowra. Bom. Br. A. As. Soe. vol. VII, pp, 118, 125, 

| Two syllables broken off, probably -ptasya. 
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Translation, 

**To the Perfect One.—This Sudaréana lake, being from Girinagara , , . 
to the foot + . . + having been supplied with an embankment all round stron ely 
lined with masonry continuously in its length, breadth, and height,so as to rival the 
hillregion itself . , , . 

*and being essed of a natural causeway formed by + + . + . . it has 

been completed with appliances against inundations in the matter of well-constructed 

** and by means of three banks (2) , . . . and other advantages is in excellent 
condition. This work gave way on the 4th day of the dark fortnight of the month 
MareaSirsha of the 72nd year, of RAjA 21 81181518 trapa Kudra Daman, whose name 
is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mah ikshatrapa Chashtana of well 
accepted (propitious) name* . , . . thesonof ._ . . in consequence of the rain 
having poured down heavy showers everywhere, converting the surface of the earth as 
it were into one ocean. 

“and by the excessive swelling of the currents of the gold-sand river 28146114 
and other rivers of the U rjayata hill, the embankment . , , , was carried away 
aa in spite of suitable devices employed to. . + . the water, agitated by 
a hurricane, destroying the hill-top, trees, walls, towers, collections of houses with 
stories and doors, 

‘and whose terrible force was fierce as the deluge, washed down, fallen and 
dismantled . . , = = . stones, shrubs, networks of + hd an teehee 
“+ « « + = = = (gave way) down to the bottom of the river. Through a broken 
passage of four hundred and twenty cubits length, and of the same breadth ५ 

` अत seventy-five cubits deep, the whole of the water escaped and converted (the 
lake) as it were into the (arid) country of Marwar. Afterwards ~ 4 
thesakeof . . . . it was ordered to be repaired by Syena Pushyagupta, brother- 
in-law (rdshtriya ?) of the Maurya Raja Ch andragupta; 

*and was embellished with embankments under the governor(ship) (adhishthaya— 
under the supervision ?) of Tushaspa, the (celebrated){ Yavana Raja of Asoka 
Maurya. By the parapet seen in this break, which he (Tushaspa) has had constructed, 
and which has been executed in a manner worthy ofthe king, . . . the extensive (2) 
bridge . . . . who—on account of his virtues, the abode of royal fortune, which 
manifested itself in uninterrupted prosperity from his childbirth,—was wooed by all 
classes approaching for protection as his subjects ; 

“who, except in war, had taken the true vow never in his life to Killa human 
being + + . . the killing of an equal and opposing enemy and liberality . 
who has compassionate to - + + «+ = = Whoafforded protection . . . . in 
lieu of the submission of the people he encountered . . , , city never afflicted by 
thieves, serpents, wild animals, and diseases ; 

` The lord of the countries of eastern and western AkarAvati (or Akara and 
Avanti), AnipadeSa, Anartta, Surdshtra, Aéva-kachha (or Bharukachha 2), 
Sauvira, Kukura, Apardnta, Nishida, &., conquered by his own might, and 
the people of which are well affected; who rooted out the Yaudheyas, 

“who would not subject themselves from’ their pride of their title of hero, 
acknowledged by the Kshatriya tribe; who, without treachery, after twice thoroughly 


* The inscription has Admno, but ndimno was evidently intended, 
1 The stream flowing out of the valley round the foot of Girndr, also known as the Svarnarekhi. 
‡ Ye (na), supplied by Dr. Bhau Daji, 
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conquering Sitakarni, lord of DakshinApatha, did not completely destroy him, on 
account of their near connexion, and thus obtained glory . . i te a aes 
of great exploits by the re-establishment of deposed kings, by properly raising his hand 


(i.e. by gifts) 
“has repeatedly earned the love of Dharma; who has secured great renown 
by his complete study of the theory and practice of the great sciences of grammar, 





polity, singing, philosophy, &c.; who was skilled in the sciences of (mana o) 
the horse, the elephant, the chariot, the sword, the shield, close ficht, &c.; whose 
attacks on his enemies’ army are impetuous and effective; who is always of a 
charitable, courteous, and 

““ obliging disposition; who is munificent; whose treasury overflows with 
abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis-lazuli (vaidérya), and jewels, acquired by 
just and proper taxes and duties and tribute; whose speech is graced by clear, 
simple, sweet, admirable, and beautiful sentences in prose and poetry; whose 
beautiful form has the best mark and qualifications in gait, height, voice, walk, 
colour, vigour, strength, &c.; who himself acquired the title of MahAkshatra pa 
(protector of warriors), who won numerous garlands of flowers in the Swayamvara 
ceremony of the daughters of kings; by this Mahikshatrapa Rudra Daman, for 
cows and Brahmans + = = = = = and for the increase of his merit and fame 

* by gentle means exacted taxes, and forced labour from the people of the city 
and country, and by a liberal amount of money from his own treasury, in no great 
length of time constructed the bridge of three times the length and breadth aT 
- + * « « ~ + « caused the most delightful lake (sudarsanataram) to be made. 

* On account of the largeness of the gap, the undertaking was forbidden by the 

king’s advisers and executive officers, although possessed of all the qualifications of 
ministers, and not disinclined to encourage enterprise. 

~The people, losing all hopes of the rebuilding of the bridge, raised woeful cries, 
when the work was executed by the 

“Pahlava minister Suvigdkha, the son of Kulaipa, appointed by the king 
to look after the welfare of the people of towns and districts, and for the protection of 
the whole of Anartta and SurAshtra . ..... , . who (Suvisdkha) by 
the proper dispensation of justice in temporal and spiritual matters secured the love 
of the people; who was powerful, patient, unshaken, free from pride, honourable, 
unconquerable, 

^ the establisher of religious fame, and the increaser of the glories of his master.” 





This inseription, if the conquests of Rudra DAma are not an idle boast, shows 
that the power of the SAhs was of very considerable extent, reaching from the TApi 
over a large part of Malwa to the borders of Sindh,—for Avanti is the country round 
Ujjain.* Antipadesa Professor Bhandarkar supposes to have been on the NarmadA 
about Nimir, with Mahishmati as its capital ; this, however, is not sufficiently sup- 
ported. Anfipa is mentioned in the Harivaiga as having been given by King Prithu to 
the bard Sita, and again as annexed by Haryasya to his kin gdom of Anartta which, as 
we shall see below, was also included in the peninsula we now call Kathidwid. 41078 
or Ardipa is again spoken of as “dependant on the king of Sindh,” which might be 
regarded as pointing to Kachh, if it was not, as seems more probable, OkhAma ndal.+ 








^ Brihat Saihitd, v. 39, 73 ; ix. 18, 21, in Jowr. R.A. Soe. (N.S.), vol. TV. pp. 462, 467 ; vol. ए, p. 58, 
1 Harivaisa, eaps. 5, 33, 93, 94,112, and 114; Raghuraasa vi, 37-43 ; Indl. Ant., vol. I, p. 284 Trans. 
Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 313. 
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Anartta is mentioned in the Rémdyana as a western region towards the sea-coast of 
Gujarat ;* and is referred to in the Harivansa as having been settled by King’ Reva, the 
grandson of SaryAti, with Kuégasthali as its capital, situated between the ocean 
Anidpa, and the name of which was afterwards changed, when it became the YAdava 
capital, into DyAravati or Dviraka, on an island of A 1817118. Further Anartta is 
spoken of as part at least of Suridsh tra, ^ bounded on one side by the sea and on the 
other by Anipa, with Girivara (Girnir I suppose) for its fortress.’ To this Haryasva 
annexed Aniipa, and ‘ extended his sway over the whole of Anartta.’t 

Aésvakachha—if the reading can be trusted—I would identify as Kachh; Sauvira 
is frequently mentioned as in Sindh or its vicinity ;[ Kukura, as Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar 
suggests, may be the equivalent of Hiwan Thsang’s Kiu-che-lo, of which the capital 
was Pi-lo-mi-lo, identified by Vivien de Saint Martin with BAlmer in Rajputina ;§ 
Aparinta must be the western coast below the Ghats or Sahyddri range, as indicated 
by Prof. R. ©. Bhandarkar, from a passage in the Raghueansa where Raghu is repre- 
sented as crossing the Sahya mountains to conquer the country which he fills to the sea- 
shore with his army:|| This is confirmed by the Harivanga from which we gather 
that the city of Sirpdraka belonged to it, and which I have identified with Sdpdra in 
the Konkan near Bassein.{ Nishida, the kingdom of Nala, must belong to the south 
of Malwa, among the Vindhya hills, or perhaps, as Lassen has placed it, along the 
Satpura hills to the north-west of Berar.** 

Who the “SAtakarni lord of the Dakshinapatha” was, is not quite certain. 
Among the kings known by the various names of the Andhra, SAtayAhana, Vrispala, 
AndhrajAtiya, and Andhrabhritya dynasty, which according to different Purdnas 
ruled for 4353, 456, or 460 years, there are several of the name of SAtakar ni. Though 
the Vayu and Bhdgavata Purdyas state that there were thirty kings, the former 
gives the names of only seventeen, and the latter with the Vishay Purdna give 
twenty-four, while the Hatsya gives twenty-nine.tt And as the Maurya, Sunga, and 
Kanwa dynasties are said to have lasted in all 294 or 296 years, and that Sipraka killed 
Susarman, the last of the KAnwas, and founded the Andhra dynasty, if we assume that 


* Héimdéyana, iv. 43; Brikat Saihitd, v. 80 in J.R.A.S. (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 468. 

† Anartta was the son of SaryAti, and Anartta’s son was Reva who ruled the country of Anartta. Raivata 
Kakudmin was the eldest of the hundred children of Reva, and succeeded him on the throne of Kuéasthali, This 
prince went one day, accompanied by his daughter Revati, to the abode of Brahma, where for a litile while (of 
the gods)—but really many human ages, he assisted at a concert of Gandharvas. On returning he found his 
capital occupied by the Yidavas and named Dvdravati. Raivata thereon gave his daughter to Balarima and 
retired 95 a devotee to Mount Meru.—Hariraisa, caps. 10, 93, 111, 112, and 155, As Raivata is the proper 
name of Girnir, this reads as if intended to be understood ag an allegory. 

{ The Térd-tantra calls Sanvirn the worst of countries and places it enst of Shrasena. Conf, Lassen, Alter- 
thums. (2nd ed.) I. 804; Rémdyana, iii, 53, 56 (णा, ; Mahddh, iii, 16,040, vii. 44; Brihat Saihitd, ४, 79; 
ix. 19; x. 0, in Jowr, R.A. S, (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 468; and vol. V. pp. 58, 64; Herivaiga, c. 31 and 90 ; Jnd. 
Ant., vol. Il. p. 145; Schol. on Panini IV. ii. 76, 123; Trans. Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 845, and Satrmijaya 
Mahé tmya, earg. x, 391, quoted below ए. 158, note. | 

§ Stanislas Julien, Mem. sur les Cont. Orient, t. TI. pp. 166, 406-408; Brihat सनतत v.71 in Jour. 
di, As. Soc. (N.S.) vol. IV. p. 467; Trans. Orient, Cong. 1874, p. 312-13. 

| Haghwemisa iv. 52, 53, 58; Trans. Orient, Cong. 1874, 2, 313, and Conf. Ind. Ant. vol, IV. p. 104, 

{ Hariwaida, cap. 95; Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 321 ; Reinaud, Frag. Arab. et. Pers, p. 321. 

** Harivaisa, caps, 5 and 94; Manu x. 8, and 48; Raghuvaiga xiii. 59 xiv. 52, xviii. 1; Lassen, Ind. 
Alt, 1, 119. 

11 Wilson's Vishyu Purina (Hall's Ed.), vol. IV. pp. 194-203 
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Chandragupta the Maurya began to reign in 317 B.C., the Andrabhrityas must have 
arisen abotit 22 B.C. And taking this as an initial date, we may represent the 
chronology of the dynasty as follows :— 





Andrabhritya Kings. | Vayu. | Matsya. | Brahmanda. Potable Date of Accession. 
~| ka, Sindhuka, or Siduka = - - 23 22 B.C. 
Krishnardja, his brother - ~ ~ 18 1 A.D. 
Sitakarni 1. Srimallakarni or Santakarna - = 10( 18) | 18 (or 10) 19 न 
Piirnotsanga or Paurnamiisa : ~ 8 29 = 
Skandhastambhi,.or Srirasvémi = - ~ = 47 ऊ 
Sitakarni I - = = = 56 65 + 

bodara : : ~ is 18 121 » 
Ivilaka, Apilaka or Apitake - ~ - = 12 14 ॐ 
Sangha, or Meghasviti = : = = 18 151 ,, 
5६1६४871; 171. ठः Sed - = = = 12 169 ,, 
Tkandasvdti + ~ - : - 7 167 + 
Mrigendra, or Mahendra Sdtakarni = ~ - s* 194 |. 
Kuntala or काद = ~ = = § 9 > 
Svitikarna = - ~ ~ | 1 205 3 
Patumat, Patumivi or Pulomdri = - = = d+ 206. > 
Arishtakarni, Gaurakrishna, or Gorakshdsvafri ~ 25 240 ,, 
Hala or Haleya ~ = 5 265. ,. 
Pattalaka or Mandalaka ~ = = = a 270 ,, 
Pravilasena or Purindrasena - = ~ 12 275 +, 
Sundara Sitakarni ~ - 1 287, 
Chakora Satakarni or Aajddasriti,- ~ - 6 288 ,, 
Sivasvati = - ~ - ~ 28 289 4 
Gautamiputra Sitakarni ~ - 21 SAT, 
Pulimat, Polomivit, or Pudumfyi Satakarni = ny 63s. 
Sivaéri Satakarni, or Avi - = - + o67 =, 
Sivaskanda Satakarni, or Shandhasrdti ~ = 4 374 » 
Yajnasri, or Yajna Sitakarni Gautamiputra = 19 882 ,, 
Vijaya + 6 401 ,, 
Chandraéri Satakarni, Fadegri or Chandravijna - 3 407 
Pulomiarchis or Pulomavi = - T 410 to 41; 





The statement of Pliny (cir A.D. 75) that the ‘Andare have many villages, thirty 
cities protected by walls and towers, and which support a force of 100,000 infantry, 
1,000,000 (?) cavalry, and a thousand elephants,’ is a proof that the early kings of this 
dynasty were very powerful in the first century of the Christian era. 

But from external sources we have little or nothing to check the above chronology. 
Wilson suggested that the embassy mentioned by De Guignes as sent to China in 
A.D. 408, from a Buddhist king, Yue-gnai or Yuei-’al of Kia-pi-li, in India,t might 
have been from Yajnaégri; but as it arrived in the time of the emperor Wen-ti of the 
Song dynasty, who reigned from 424 to 453, and the date intended was A.D. 428,—it 
was long after the death of Yajnasri. As the name Yuei-'ai, or * beloved of the moon,’ in 
Chinese is equivalent to Chandrapriya (in Sanskrit) or Cha ndragupta, Lassen 





न Inthe Brahmdada Purina Mahendra Sitakarni, Kuntala Sitakarni, and Syatishena (1 yr.) follow after 
Chakora Saétakarni, 

| Hist. Nat. lib. VI. ९. 22 § 4:—“ Validior deinde gens Andarm, plurimis vicis, XXX oppidis, que, muris 
turtibasque muniantur, regi ‘prebet peditum C.M., equitum M.M., elephantos M.” The “M.M." must surely be 
a corruption of the text. the Prasii, who are stated to be by far the most powerful, are assigned only 
50,000 cavalry. 

{ Histoire General des Huns. t. 1, p. 45; conf. Jowrn, Asiat. [Vme Ser. t. X. p. 99. 
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naturally supposes he was one of the Gupta kings;* if Yuei-’ai, then, were neither 
Yajnasri nor Chandrasri, the date of the embassy does not aid im ‘fixing the 
chronology of the Andhrabhrityas. Still less, as Lassen remarks, can we identify 
Hulomein of the Chinese, who, according to De Guignes,} was also a king of middle 
India, with Puloman, because this king must have reigned at an earlier date. 

Ptolemy (cir. A.D. 150) mentions a Siri Polemios of Paithana, and this might 
have referred to 8 Pulomivit, but, unless our lists are useless, or Pudumavi was as 
common a name as SAtakarni, the first of that name flourished long after the death of 
Ptolemy. | 

On the testimony of the above inscription, however, Rudra Dima was contemporary 
. with a Dekhan king named SAtakarni. Now if,as I suppose with Mr. Fergusson] 
and Professor Bhandarkar, the Sihs dated from the Saka era, the date of this inscription 
is 150 A.D,—possibly 30, and almost certainly more than 20 years, after the death of 
- SAtakarnilII.§ and 18 years before the accession of SAtakarni III. of the lists; but as 
SAtakarni seems to have been a surname of the Sdtavdhana race it was probably 
applied to Ivilaka and Sangha also, who were the contemporaries of Rudra Dima, and 
the first of whom may be the SAtakarni whom he “ twice overthrew.” 

The NAsik and other cave inscriptions show that the Sihs were miluential in the 
Dekhan in the second century. While one speaks of Nasik as if it were Krishnardja’s 
capital, others state that some of the caves were executed by Ushavad {.ta, the son-in-law 
of KshaharAta Nahapdéna in 40, 41, and 42 of the Sah era, or A.D. 118-120—that is, 
during the reign of SAtakarniII. But we hear no more of the SAtavAhanas after 
Krishnarfja till SAtakarni Gautamiputra, “ the lord of Dhanakataka (A.D. 317-338), 
who claims to have “quelled the boast and pride of the Kshatriyas,” to be “the 
destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas,” to have extirpated “the race of 
Khagarita,” to have “established the glory of the family of Saitavdhana,”’ and 
to be sovereign of “ Asika, ASmaka, Mudhaka, Surdshtra, Kukura, Aparinta, 
4710 8 ,Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti.” If, as Professor R. G. Bhandarkar and 
Mr. Fergusson suppose, the Khagirdtas were the same as the Sihs,—and the last 
date on the Sah coins seems to be 250 or A.D. 329, which tends to confirm this,|| then 
the SAhs may really have held many of the provinces here claimed by Gautamiputra 
during the interval from A.D. 150 or even 110 down to his time. And it will be 
remarked that the provinces he conquered include nearly all those over which Rudra 
Dima had ruled a hundred and eighty years earlier. 

= Alterthumskunde, 2nd स्ते, vol. 71. pp. 735, 1211; a suggestion, by the bye, tending to support the 
Gupta chronology as dated from A.D. 318, for this embassy reached Chinn in the Gupta year 109, and might 
have been sent by Chandragupta IL, and the second embassy in A.D. 502 or 153 Gupta Samvat, rom 3 
Gupta (Chinese Ato-to,) may have been sent either by Budha Gupta or Toramina :—Stanislas Julien in Journ. 
Asiatigue IVme Ser. t. +. pp. 91, 100; and conf. ante, p. 70; Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 140 0; 
Fergusson, Journ, FR, As, Soc, (N.S) vol. IV. ए. 126. | | 

† Hist. des Huns, tom, I. pp. 56, 621. Alterthumskunde (2nd ed.), vol. II. p. 121. 

t History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp 721, 

§ Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 264, 272. 


| Trans, Orient. Congress, 1874, pp. 311, 317, 324, 327, 333, 335, 337, 350-353. 
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VIII. SKANDAGUPTA’S INSCRIPTION. 

The third and last long inseription on the Junigadh stone is that alres ly referred 
to (p. 21) as on the north-west side, facing the causeway. Of this the and means at 
disposal did not admit of a copy being taken; and indeed it is very doubtful if a 
satisfactory copy could now be taken without the aid of yery skilful pandits. The 
surface is weather-worn and the letters, originally small and but rudely cut in a later 
style than the Sih inscription, are mostly very indistinct.* The copy on the accom- 
panying Plate XV. 15 from that made by Bhagwanldl Indraji for the late Dr. Bhau 
Daji in 1861,+ whose transliteration and translation are as follows: 





Transcript. 

१ सिद्धम्‌ ियमभिमतभोग्धां नककालापनीतां चिद एपतिसुखात्थ यो बलेराजदार कमलनि- 
लयनायाः शाश्वतं धाम eRe: 

२ ख जयति विजितारतिर्िष्णरत्यन्तजिष्णः तदनुजयति waq ओपरिदितवचाः खभुजजनितवी- 
at राजराजाधिराजः नरपति | 

३ भजगानां मानदूरपोत्फणानां प्रतिङूतिगरडाज्ञा निर्विंषिखावकते नपतिगृणनिकेतः सकन्द गतः 
wea: चतुरूदधिजरनञां स्फोतपर्यन्तदे शाम्‌ 

४ अवनिमवनतारि च॑ञ्चकारात्मसंख्वां पितरि सुरसखित्वं प्रासवत्यात्म श्वा अपि च जितमिव 
तेन मरथयति यमि ae रिपवोपि आमूलभग्रद पानिव वदने च्चेच्छदेगेषु 

५ क्रमेण दुध्या निपणं अधार्यं war च कत्खान्गुदोषरेढन्‌ aie सवोन्मनुजेद् पुं ष्मः 
स्वयं यं वरयां चकार तकिन्नृपे शासति नैव कञ्चिद्धमादपेतो मनुजः प्रजा 

६ आर्तौ दरिद्रो व्यसनो कदर्यो दण्ड्यो नवा यो शशपौडितः ख्यात्‌ एव स जिला ए्थिरवों 
waut भद्यायदर्पान्दिषतखच कुला सर्वेषु tangy विधाय argq संचिन्तयामास बह्कप्रकारम्‌ 
स्यात्कोनुरूपो 

© मतिमाचिनोतो मेघास्पतिभ्यामनपेतभावः सल्याज॑वो दा्चनचो पपन्नमाधु्चदाचिष्ययशो चित 
भक्तोनुरक्रो नुविशेषयुक्तः सर्वोपधाभिखच विशुद्धवुद्धिः आनृष्भावोपगतान्तर त्मा we लोकस 
fea Wem: 

= wrarade च a: aad: arefiaerea cae च गोपायितस्यापि च दृद्धिदेतो tee 
qranfanzara सर्वेषु watafa संदतेषु यो मे प्रशि्ाज्निखिलान्सुराद्रान्‌ आज्ञातमेकः 
खलु पणंदन्तो भरख तस्योद्धने समथः 

€ एवं विनिञ्धित्य नृपाधिपेन जनैकानरहोराचगणाग्खमत्या थः संनियुक्रोयेनया कथचित्‌ सम्यक्षु 
राद्रावनिपालनाय नियच्ख देवा वरुणं प्रतो थां खसा यावन्मनसो aaa: पुवंतरस्ां दिगि wigs 
निचज्च राजा धृतिमांस्तयाग्छत्‌. | 

९० तस्यात्मजो द्यात्मजभावयुक्तो दिधेव चात्मात्मवशेन नीतः सवोत्मनात्मेव च रचणीयो 
नित्यात्मवानातमजकान्तरूपः रूपानुरूप लितरविंचितरै निंत्यप्रमो (द) aware: अबुद्धपञ्मा- 
करपद्मवक्रो नृणां ACG: शरणागतानाम्‌. 





















* See Journ, As, Soc, Beng. vol, VII. pp. 347, 348, 573. 
+ Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, १०, VIL pp. 114, 121, 128. A transcript was also taken by Westergaard 
and Jacob, Journ. Bom, Br. A. As, Soc, vol. L p. 148. : 
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१९ अभवद्भुवि चक्रपालितोसाविति नाला प्रथितः fray जनस सखगणेर न पछछनैरदा न्त 
Raye यञ्च विशेषयांचकार चमा wae विनयो नय भोय विनाशो्मक? नच, . ` 
मार्‌ानमरौोनता च दाचिष्यमानुण्यमशरूल्यता च सौदर्यमारयतरनियदय अविखमयो धे्यमुदोरण्ता च 

९९ इत्येवमेते तिशयेन यद्िचरनिभ्रवासेन गुणा वसन्ति न विद्ते सो सकलेपि लोके यद्रो नन 
गुः क्रियेत स एव कायन गुणान्रितलात्‌ बभूव नृणामुपमानग्धतः इत्येवमेतानधिकानतीन्या न्गृणाम्प- 
रौ च्छ खयमेव पित्रा य्घ्नियुक्तो नगरस्य रचां विशेग्यपुदी = चकार सम्यक्‌ 

१९ आत्रित्य वीयै खभृजद्यस्य wea नान्यस्य नरस्य दर्पं नोदधेजयामास च कंचिदेवमस्मिन्पुर देव 
यास दुष्टान्‌) Seay गाम यल्िन्‌ काले स लोकसय च arate यो लालयामास . ` पौर. 
wie. * gare परीच्छ दोषान्‌ संरंजयां च ्रटती भव एवं ्िता भाषणमानद्‌जनैः 

१४ निचत्रणान्योन्ययदप्रवेैः संवरद्धितमोतिग्रदोपचारैः AQUA परेण Ow: शक्तः श्रचिदान- 
CAT यथावत्‌ आ्यान्सकाले विषयान्मियेवे धमी खयो ाणविरोधनेन (जवननोतेवछ ) पद्‌ ता्छन्याय- 
वान किमसि चिचम्‌ मुक्ता कलापाख्ुजपद्मशोताचंद्राक्किमष्ठं भविता कदाचित्‌ 

९५ अय क्रमेणाम्बुदकाल आगते निदाघकालं प्रवियटा(लोयदे)वव्षं सोयं ae संतत fax 
खदशनं येन विभेदचालरात्‌ संवल्राणामधिके तेतु विंशद्धिरन्यरपि तद्धि (षडभि)रव रातौ 
दिने urease षष्ठे गृध्रस्य कालागणनां विधाय 

THT चा रेवतकादिनिर्गता पलाशिनीयं सिकताविलामिनो समुद्र कान्ताः विर वन्धनोषिता 
दडः पतिं ताञ्च ययोचितं ययुः अवेच्छ व्षान्तमजं मदोद्रमं मरोदधेरञजयता aga अनेकवी 
रान्तजपुष्पशोभितो 

१९ नदौमयो wa टव प्रसारितः विषौद(मानाः खल सवलो) काः कथंकण्कार्यमिति 
प्रकदिनः मियोहि पूवापरराचमुत्थिता विचिन्ता चापि बग्डवुरत्सुकाः अपौदलोके सकले सुद शनं 
एमां हि दुद शनतां गतं चणात्‌ 

१९८ भवेन्न eet निधितुच्छद शनं ai . . . वणगसभ्रला पितुः परो भक्रिमपि प्रद 
धम पुरोधाय भुभानुवंधं राज्ञो हिताथै ance चेव संवसराणामधिके wa 


a Fy 








१८ चिंशद्धिरन्येरपि सप्नभिश्चप्र 2... सचेत . - - आ(ा)यनृन्ञातमहाग्रभावः 
आच्ग्रणानेर्विवुधानयेददा धनैर्दिजातोनपि तर्पयिवा पौरांस्तथाभ्व्ययथा मानैः wats TATA 
Oty दानैः 

९० awe awe ayy. . . . . प्रयमेद्धि सम्य क्‌ मासदयेनादरवान्व ला WAT 


Sat ययमग्रमेम्‌ आयामतो aNd ममयं विस्तारतः षष्टिर थापि चाटौ 
९५ रुत्येधकोन्यत्युरुषानिष . . . सशतदयस्य बवंध यन्ना महता( नदेवान्‌ ) सुमम्यग्बरितो पलेन 
` ` * खजातिदुष्टात्रधितं तटाकं सुद्शनं शाख्तकन्कालम्‌. 






२९ अपि च सुदृढसेतुप्रान्तनिन्यस्तशोभं रयचरणसमा ज्दक्रौं चदसं स धृतं विमलसलिल्ल . |. 
भवित . . . . कदं; शर्िप्र 

९> नगरमपि च ्वादृद्धिमत्पोरजुष्टं दिजवबडङगतगीतत्रह्मनिर्नष्टपापं शतमपि च समाना- 
मोतिदुर्निंच . - . ` * - ` - ~ .. . . . दशंनतटाकसस्कारग्रंथारचना समाता 

२४ दृक्रारिदपं्रणदः एथुत्रियः खवंशकेतोः सकलावनोपतेः . . . . AWG... 


` +. Ste गोप्ना महतां च नेता cusrfaar 
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२५ दिषतां दमायत्तस्यात्मजेनात्मगुणाचितेन गोविन्दपाद्‌र्पितजीविते , . नविष्णोञ्च 
पादकमले समवाप्य तच अर्य॑व्ययेन 

२६ महता महता च कालेनाक्कग्रभावनतपौरजनेन तेन wa विभति feo... . विशे 
~. *--- - * तख खतंचविधिकारणमानुषस्य 
२७ कारितमवक्रामति चक्रतः चक्रपालितेन oe वर्षशतेष्टचिः 





¦ गप्रा at काल(तोखतोते) 


sa aS 4 a. . त्यितनवोजयंता चलस्य 
R= वेन्प्रभुलमिव भाति ee aie . =... अन्वच्च मृद्धनि अ . ` 
Transtation.* 


१ To the Perfect One! Vishnu, who snatched from Bali, for the happiness of 
Indra, that wealth (Sri) which is worthy of enjoyment by his beloved (devotees), and 
which was carried off fora long time, who conquered misery, and who is the constant 
asylum (or light) of that Lakshmi whose residence is the lotus, 

> and who is ever victorious :—may he be glorious! Next to him, may he (Skanda- 
gupta) be victorious, whose breast is encircled with splendour (Sri), who obtained the fame 
of a hero (virya) by his own arm, the supreme king of kings, who, acting by the command 
of Garuda, as his substitute, destroyed the poison of the royal snakes (snake-like kings) 

* with their hoods expanded in pride and conceit. The asylum of kingly qualities, 
he, the far-famed Skandagupta, of great wealth, who, on his father’s attaining the 
friendship of Devas (१.९. on his father’s death), humbled his enemies by his might, and 
possessed himself of the earth, which contains the gems of the four cceans, and which 
is skirted by rich countries ; 

“by whose ever-increasing suecess his enemies in Mlechchha countries, whose 
pride has been destroyed from the root, were, as it were, conquered, and were ashamed 
to show their faces 

* Lakshmi, in her wisdom, having carefully reflected and considered all the causes 
of good and bad qualities, rejected, one after another, the sons of kings, and at last 
married him herself. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one amongst 1118 
subjects departed from the path of duty (dharma) 

or suffered, or was poor, vicious, miserly, deserving of punishment, or suifered 
from extreme misery. Having conquered all the world and- humbled the pride of his 
enemies, and having established protecting officers in all the countries, he began to 
think intently. What person is there who is at once competent 

‘and far-seeing, modest, and with faith, full of wisdom and memory; who is 
endowed with truth, straightforwardness, generosity, moral worth, sweetness, talent, and 
glory; who is devoted and attached, manly, whose mind is devoid of every kind of 
deceit ; whose heart is ever intent on the discharge of: his obligations, who is devoted to 
the good of mankind ; 

*and who by righteous means is able to earn wealth, to preserve and increase it, 
and to spend it on proper objects? Who is there qualified best to govern all the 
districts of Surdshtra amongst all my servants ? Yes, I know surely, only Parnadatta 
is competent to bear the burden 

* In this way this king of kings meditated for successive days and nights, and with 
firm resolve and earnest entreaty appointed (Aim) for the good government of the 
country of Surashtra. The Devas obtained rest after appointing Varuna to the west ; 
so the king by appointing Parnadatta to the west felt secure 








* Revised by Professor Eggeling, who remarks that “the Inseription is composed for the most part in the 


Indravayré and Upendravajré metres, intermixed with Vaméasthavila couplets; the two opening couplets being 
in the Mdlini metre 
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 , © His (Parnadatta’s) son, full of filial duty, was, as it were, the victorious Parnadatta, 
divided into a second self-same spirit, who was brought up as his own (dear) self, whose 
mind* was serene, whose form was beautiful as that of Cupid, ... . in keeping with 
the form, beautiful and variegated* ... . whose acts were ever truthful... . and 
whose face resembled an expanded lotus; who afforded protection to those who sought 
his protection. 

1 He who was renowned in the world by the name of Chakrapalita; was beloved 
by the people and made his father greater by his (good) qualities; in whom ever 
dwelt power tempered by mercy, humility, morality, bravery that boasts not, charity, 
cheerfulness, talent, freedom from debt, restless energy, beauty, contempt of the mean, 
freedom from pride, courage, and generosity. 

४ These various qualities in an eminent degree resided in him without interruption. 
There is no one in this world to be compared to him in (good) qualities. He being 
endowed with all (good) qualities became worthy of example to mankind. The father 
(Parnadatia), haying recognized these and other greater qualities, himself appointed 
him (Chakrapdlita). Ue then protected the city better than his predecessors. 

18 He availed himself of the bravery of his two arms, did not depend on others, nor 
did he cause distress to any from pride, but punished the wicked in the town. The 
people placed implicit confidence, and studying the character of the people he pleases 
them as if they were his children, with cheerfulness, sweet conversation, 

+ civility, liberality, by the familiarity of social intercourse, by respect for their 
family usages, by deyotion to Brahmanism, powerful, pure, charitable according to the 
rules, he enjoyed such pleasures as he could without transgressing wisdom, religion, and 
prosperity ; what wonder that he (who was descended) from Parnadatta should be 
virtuous? Is warmth ever caused from the moon, which is cool as a collection of 
pearls and aquatic lotuses ? 

% Afterwards, when in the course of nature the rainy season arrived after the hot 
season, it rained copiously and continuously for a long time, whereby the Sudarsana 
burst (ifs embankments ?)—-When a century of years plus thirty-(six ?) passed, on the 
sixth day of Bhidrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta (Guptasya kéle) 

य, , , „ and the rivers of the sea (waves), arising from the Raivata (mountain), 
and pent up for a long time, and also the Paldsini, shining with its (golden) sands, 
again as usual proceeded (rolled) towards their lord (the sea), the friendly Urjayat, 
observing the flow of love on the part of the ocean, | 

and spread, as it were, his river-hands. All the people, frightened and crying to 
one another what to do and how to do, were all night (or morning and evening) thrown 
into still greater consternation. The Sudarsana (good-looking) lake in this world 
instantly became ill-looking (was destroyed). 

® Would the Sudargana be ever filled with water and assume an appearance 
like that of the sea? .. . . (letters lost) . . . . he being greatly devoted to his 
father . . . . having put forward Dharma, ever of beneficial sequence to its observers 
_... for the benefit of the king and of the city, in a century of Samvatsaras 

” (years) plus thirty plus seven (having passed). ........ + + Chaitra (month 
...... and whose might is known. ..... . Having pleased the gods by 4 ghee and 
obeisances, and the twice-born by gold, and similarly the people of the city by enter- 
taining them with proper civility, and also servants and respectable friends by gifts..... 
On the first day of the first demi-lunation of the (first) month | 

ॐ of the Grishma season (Jatter half of summer), in two months, in the best manner, 
he with great courtesy, and by expending immense wealth, constructed with great 
effort . . . . whose total length is 100 cubits, and breadth 68 cubits, 


> The poet plays upon the word dfman, which is repeatedly introduced. 
(11540.) 5 
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“height (7?) persons (men’s height)... . (200 cubits?) ... . with well-set 
stones . . . . the SudarSana lake (destined ?) to last till the deluge, 

“and 8150 , , , and whose band (3९६) is ornamented . . . and in the chakravaka 
(heron) and the geese. . . . beautiful water... . as long as the sun and moon..... 
= May the city be prosperous and populous! May its sins be removed by hundreds 
‘Brahmans singing the Vedas . . . . century of years, also (may they be saved from) 
all kinds of evils, and from famine + . .. the arrangement of the description of the 
construction of the Sudargana lake is finished. 

“The destroyer of the pride of haughty enemies of great fortune, a banner of his 
race, the lord of the whole earth ... . (fen syllables lost)... . (four syllables not 
made out). . . . (fourteen syllables lost)... , the protector of the Dwipa ... . the 
lord of the great... . (four syllables not made out)... . 

ॐ for the suppression of enemies . . . . his son endowed with his own qualities, 
who (son) has offered his soul to the feet of Govinda (Vishnu), by him... . (about 
fourteen syllables lost) . . . and haying heen to the lotus-feet of Vishnu... . whom 
the people of the city have submitted on account of his exploits, by him, 

= with a great expenditure of money and time, who by his prowess has had in 
submission the people of the city ... . the holder of the discus... + enemy... . 
who is independent, and who for the sake of Brahmadeva became a man (?) 

थ to this discus-holding Vishnu, a temple was constructed by Chakrapdlita... 
and... . From the (रवव) era of the Guptas . . . a century of years plus thirty-eight 
(having passed) .... (about twelve syllables lost) .... . (seven doubtful syllab les) 
. + + + on the top of the Jayanta mountain, 
= appears as if ruling. . . + and secondly on the top... .” 











This inscription has already been referred to (page 22), and the legend that has survived 
in support of it (pp. 30 and 80), preserying, though in corrupted forms, the names of 
ChakrapAlita and his son Parnadatta, their relation to the Gupta sovereign, and 
the subversion of the Gupta power in Surdshtra by the Valabhis. And this confirms 
what could seareely otherwise be doubted—that the Valabhis immediately succeeded the 
Guptas. Thus, whatever meaning we may attach to Gupidndi kala in this inscription, 
the Valabhi plates must be dated in the same era; and as the earliest of these is one of 
Dhruyasena I. dated 216, Bhatarka must have ruled as SenApati not earlier than 160, 
nor much later than 180, when the Gupta power was broken up by Toramdna, and 
when the opportunity would be the most tempting to throw off the yoke of his masters 
(ante, pp. 68-70). Now proofs are accumulating that the Valabhi’s used Albiruni’s Gupta 
era, and rose to power at the end of the fifth century, A.D., hence Skanda Gupta 
must have ruled about the middle of that century—say 450 to 470 A.D.; and the dates 
136, 137, and 138 in this inscription must be those of the same Gupta era, and fall to 
the years A.D. 455, 456, and 457. 

On a smaller stone to the south-east of the large one is carved in large letters— 


19111 


read by Prinsep as—Sri Tiratha Sedmi—the circle denoting the final # passing over the 
edge of the stone. 
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~ PLAN OF THE CAVE AT BAWA PYARAS MATH JUNAGADH. = ननाह XVII. 
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TX.-CAVES AT JUNAGADH, TALAJA, SANA, DHANK, &c. 
च CAVES IN JUNAGADH 

We now come to the Buddhist caves, which at one time must haye been very 
numerous about Junigadh. Hiwan-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh century, 
as already quoted (p. 83) states that there were in his time about fifty convents, with 
about three thousand recluses, of the Sthavira sect, belonging to the Mehdydna oy 
“ greater translation.” 

Of these Buddhist convents there are still remains, though four hundred years of 
Muslim dominion and strife have obliterated every trace of most of them. In the east 
of Junagadh, between the inhabited part and the walls, and beside the modern monastery 
or Math known as Biwi Pyiré’s, are a number of monastic caves. A quarry has been 
opened behind them, and if it has not cut away some of them entirely, it has already 
been wrought up so close as to go under and into those on the north-west and into 
one on the east of the series 

These cayes are arranged in three lines (see plates XVI. and XVII.): the first, on 
the north, faces southwards, and consists of one larger cave at the west end (A, plate 

XVII. and photograph, plate XVI.), about 28 feet by 16, having two pillars (perhaps 
origimally three in line) supporting the roof, with three cells (0, ©, ©) at the back and 

a chamber (B) at the west end screened off by two plain square pillars and their 
corresponding pilasters. The front 15 partly destroyed, but has still three square pillars 
with octagonal necks, and on the facade over the central opening is the only fragment 
of carving—a semicircular arch slightly raised on the surface with a cross bar or 
diameter—in fact a very early form of the chaitya-window ornament, that, in later 
times, became so fashionable as an architectural ornament (see plate XVI.). East of 
this are three smaller ९8१९8 (D, D, D), each consisting of a verandah with two square 
pillars and a cell about 11+ feet by 94 feet 

The second line runs south from the east end of the last (plates XVII and ap 
It has an open court (E) about 18 yards long, on the west side of which is the principal 
eave of the group (ए) apparently a very primitive chaitya, flat-roofed, originally with four 
pillars supporting it, but they are all gone. The back has a nearly semicircular apse; 
and the cave measures 20 feet wide, by fully 26 feet deep, with a door nearly 5 feet 
wide. It is much filled up with earth, which the Darbir began to clean out, but did not 
complete so far as to show whether there had been a Dahgoba imside or not: I suspect, 
however, if there was such an object in it, it must have been structural, ‘In front of 
this apartment is a verandah 39 feet long by 7 feet 10 inches deep, from which two cells 
(G, ©) are entered, one on each side the principal hall, and measuring about 7? feet 
wide by 94 feet deep. The verandah has six square pillars, with site or lion brackets 
to the roof, which projects about 4 feet 2 inches. The facade of the verandah is also 
caryed with very rude chaitya-window ornaments (see photograph, plate XIX.), Ateach 
end of the verandah a winged sifha is carved in low relief on the wall. 

At the north end of the court and at a higher level, approached by steps, is a 
eave (H) having a verandah 6 feet 10 inches by 19 feet 7 inches, with a door and two 
windows. At the back of the verandah are two cells each about 9 feet 8 inches 
square, Into the back of these cells the quarry has already entered. 

8 2 
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On the east side of the court are other cells, entirely choked up on my arrival, 
but which the Darbar obligingly cleaned out partially. Two of them (I, I) consist of a 
small verandah with a cell at the back: the third was not excayated., 

The base of a square pillar was found in the court (at द), but it was not fully 
excavated down to the rock | 

Outside this court, to the south, is a cave (K) with a small sunk court (J) in front. 
The cave consists of a verandah and two cells, each about 9 feet § inches square. On 
the doors are some roughly executed carvings (plate XVIII. figs. 2 and 3), and over one 
of them is the swastika and other Bauddha symbols. 

Next to this is another cave (L) with a bench round the small outer court. The door 
has a sort of arch traced over it (plate XVIII. fig. 1), and the cell inside, though partially 
filled up with earth, is considerably lower in the floor than outside. It is about 14 feet 
deep, by 11 feet wide in front, and 13 feet 4 inches at the back. 

The third line of caves begins at the back of this and rans W.N.W. The first (M) 
consists of a small verandah with a door and two windows, and inside a cell 9 feet 3 inches 
by 9 feet 9 inches, The second (N) has a verandah 19 feet long by 5 feet 9 inches wide, 
and a hall 15 feet 5 inches by 17 feet 3 inches, with a single octagon pillar (O) in the 
centre supporting the roof. ‘This is sketched in plate XVIII. fig. 4. The base of it 
is too much damaged to allow us to determine its shape, but the capital consisted of an 
abacus of three thin members, with the inverted water-jar form under it, as in the oldest 
caves at Nasik and Junar. 

The remaining three caves (P, Q, R) are quite plain, consisting of verandahs with 
door and two windows separated by square pillars, and two cells each inside, except the 
middle one, which has only one cell. 

The rock in which these caves are cut, slopes down considerably to the south, so 
that the roofs of the last line are egnsiderably beneath the floors of the first. 

In front of the cells I, I (plate"XV tte XVIT.), which enter from the level of the court 
in front of them, was found, during the excavation, a square stone slab about 2 feet 
each way and § inches thick, with part of a Sah inscription on one edge of it, in 
_characters closely resembling those of the Rudra DAmAn inscription (see plate XX. fie, 1) 
Unfortunately the stone is soft calcareous sandstone, and many of the letters are 
indistinct; the workmen damaged one end of it, but, to add -to the misfortune, some 
one carried it off to the Palace in the city, and in doing so seriously injured it at 
one corner, When I went to photograph it, I had a difficulty in tracing it; at length, 
however, it was found lying in a verandah in the circle in front of the palace. Dr 
Buhler has kindly supplied me with the following transcript and notes on it :— 





TRANSCRIPT OF THE SAHA Inscrrprion FROM A CAVE IN JUNAGADH. 


५.“ "° °. न शन ८. चप + re १ 
[खामि]चष्टनस्य प्रापो]चस्य राज्ञः wae खामिजयदामपोचसय राज्ञो are... , . २ 
[चे शुक्रपचस्य दिवसे पञ्चमे ale) दह गिरिनगर दे वाखुरनागयचराचयेद्धि . . . . . . इं 

 ्रक(टेमिव प - . . केवलिज्ञानसंप्राप्रानां जितजरामरणानं() . , . , , tC (च 


^ The slab on which the above inscription is written appears to have lost more 
than half of its original length. For as the inscription belongs to the time of a 
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I. SAH INSCRIPTION - FROM JUNAGADH CAVES. 
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grandson of Svimi Jayadiman, probably to Rudrasizha, son of RudradAman,* the lost 
portion must have contained at least ava सद्र दा मपचस् ITH: Sarg सद्रसिंदस्य 1 is 
also probable that after the name of the king the year followed, both in words and 
figures, since line 4 gives the day of the month. 

* The inseription gives no new information about the so-called Sdha kings. The 
most interesting point about it is the word kevalijrdnasamprdptindm ‘ of those who 
have obtained the knowledge of Kevalins.’ Kevalin occurs most frequently in the Jaina 
scriptures, and denotes ‘a person who is possessed of the kevalajidna or true knowledge 
which produces final emancipation.’ It would, therefore, seem that the inscription is 
Jaina.” 


From this it would appear that these caves were probably excavated for the Jainas 
by the Sih kings of Surdshtra about the end of the second century of the Christian era. 
They may, however, be much older, and the inseription may merely commemorate their 
bemg devoted to the Jainas by the Sih king, possibly after they had ceased to be used 
by the Banddhas: or, the inscription may have been brought from some other caves now 
entirely destroyed. 

South-west by south from these caves, in a portion of rock left in the middle of a 
quarry, is a cave with two pillars in the front of the verandah. In plan these pillars are 
broken squares—so permanent in all du works; and the capitals have drooping ears. 
Large numbers of caves most probably have been quarried away around this. 

In the jungle within the north wall of JunAgadh, at MAi-Gadechi, under an old 
Hindu or Jaina temple converted into a mosque, is a cave 26 feet 8 inches wide by 
13 feet deep: the roof supported by two octagonal columns 9 feet 105 inches high, 
with sculptured capitals (see plan and section, plate XX. figs. 2 and 3)—the sculpture, 
however, defaced and plastered over by its Muhammadan appropriators. The two square 
pillars which divide the front of the cave, have had sitka brackets on the outer face, 
and are 7 feet 10 inches high. At the west end is asmall cell 8 feet 11 inches by 
6 feet 2 inches 

It is by no means clear that this was a monastic abode: it seems quite as likely 
that it was a sort of garden retreat with a bath in front, similar to the one described 
below on the Uparkot, and connected with the palace at Khapardé Khodi. In the sunk 
area or court in front now stands the small cell or shrine of a pir or avlid, about whom 
the attendant and others tell stories of the most grovelling and silly ignorance, of 
marvels equally absurd as they are purposeless. 

4. Tot UPARKOT. 

The Uparkot or upper fort of Jundgadh, is probably a rich mine of antiquities. It 
seems to have been the citadel of the old city, where the lieutenants of the great 
^ ६०1६8, and still later, of the Gupta kings, lived. Of the rise of the Chud4samA kings 
of Junigadh we as yet know nothing. They held their court here, though they seem to 
have also lived oceasionally at Wimanasthali—the modern Vanthali or Banthali, 
where ruled WéAmanrija, and later the GrAharipu+—probably a Chudisami king—defeated 
and slain by Mularija of Pattan in the end of the tenth century (cir. A.D. 980). 


= See the Jasdan pillar, Journ. Bom, Br, As. Soc. vol. VILL. pp. 294, 235; and ante, p. 15 
+ Graharipu is only a title ०८ # nickname ; he is described ns an Ahir, a title which would apply to Naughan 


the foster son of Devit the Ahir: for the story as related in the Deydéraya, see Ind, Antig. vol. IV. 0. 72-77, 
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The whole enclosure of the U parkot is now covered with custard-apple trees, which 
are said to yield a rent of Rs. 1000 a year; but the débris on which they grow, and 
which is scattered unevenly in heaps, is suggestive of masses of buildings, of which 
these heaps cover the remains, and possibly of rock chambers below, with much 
sculpture. 

The Uparkot still contains some wells such as the Adi Chadi and Naughan wives, 
cut toa great depth in the soft rock. The Adi-Chadi way is descended by a long 
fli¢ht of steps, and has also a shaft just over the well. The sides of the descent show 
the most remarkable overlappings hanges of lie in the strata—for which alone it is 
worth a visit by anyone with geological tastes. 

The Naughan way has 8 rock-cut passage, at least 10 feet wide, winding round its 
ample square area down to the bottom—perhaps 120 feet, with apertures into the shaft 
for light. On one side is a balcony, where tradition says the kuswindd draught was 
brewed in a built cistern, still shown, when the Court came down to hold a drinking 
bout. TThis—like the story of the celestial horse that fell into the well, and only 
extricated himself at the instigation of a faqir—is probably without a shadow of 
foundation : the cistern was used perhaps for ablution. 

About the time I first visited Jundgadh in 1869, some rock-cut apartments were 
discovered at the bottom of a descent on the north of the Jami’ Masjid. They are of 
considerable interest, for, though much defaced, they manifest a high style of art. Few 
bases, for example, could be found anywhere to excel in beauty of design and richness of 
carving those of the six pillars in the lower hall. (See plates XXI. and XXTV,) 

Quite close to these excavations on their south side the ground sounds hollow, and 
there is a line of wall cropping up, exactly similar to those round the tops of the two 
openings which led to the discovery of those excavated. 

The excavations opened up consist of a deep tank or bath (क, plate XXII.) about 
11 feet square, with a covered verandah round three sides of it: that on the west side is 
occupied with a built seat (F)—like the dswna for an idol,—probably for laying the 
garments upon while bathing; and the pipes for the water come down the wall (H) from 
the surface, pass the front of this seat, and enter a small cistern (G) near the entrance at 
the south-west corner. The water must have been raised from some well in the neigh- 
bourhood and conveyed to the supply pipe; and the small cistern may have been formed 
to assist in filtermg the water pure into the bath, 

The corridor (D) on the south side is supported by two columns (B) with spiral 
ridges round them, making half a revolution in 4 feet 2 inches of height (fig. 5, 
plate XXITL.), They have octagonal plinth bases and capitals with floral ornamentations 
—the capitals probably carved with animal figures, The shafts of two corresponding 
attached pilasters (0, and fig? 8) on the north wall are divided into three sections each 
haying the grooves or ridges running in opposite spirals 

Over the bath (E) the roof is open, and round the opening a wall has been built 
and still stands a foot or so above the ground level. (See section, fig. 3, plate XXIII ) 

In the north wall is a large aperture or window (K) into the next chamber 
This apartment (LL) is entered from a door in the north-east corner of the bathroom 
16441 to another in the south-east of this second room, which is a large chamber 
35 feet 10 inches long by 27 feet 10 inches wide, with six columns supporting the roof 
the area between the first four of these—like that over the bath—is open to the air 
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‘rounding wall on the surface of the rock. It is also open 10 a hall 


above, with a surrc | 
below; and the four columns at the corners of it have been connected by a thin low 
parapet wall, about 20 inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed. The 
rest of the area is occupied by the corridor on three sides, and by the space on the north 
where the remaining two pillars stand. In the walls on the north, east, and west sides 
are stone bench-recesses (M, M) divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in 
architecturi es below, and a frieze above, ornamented with chaitya-window and 
chequer carvings. The four pillars round the open area are square, the other two are 
sixteen-sided, and have been carved with animal figures on the abaci; but the bases and 
capitals of all six have been so destroyed that it is impossible to restore them. 

Tn the north-east corner a door leads into a small apartment (N), which has a hole 
in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may have been used as an occasional 
cookroom, to prepare warm drinks, &c., for those who had been enjoying the bath. By 
the side of this apartment a door leads to a stair (0) descending to the entrance of the 

This lower room measures 39 feet 6 inches by 31 feet and had evidently been filled 
up long before the one above it, and is consequently in a better state of preservation. 
It has been elaborately and very tastefully carved, as will be shown by the photograph 
(plate .). On entering it we come on a platform (KR, plate XXIL,, fig. 2) slichtly 
raised and nearly square, with two short pillars on its west side, supporting a frame 
above descending from the roof. What this was meant for is hard to say, unless the 
depression within was intended to be filled with cotton or other soft substance to form 
a dais or a bed. 

Except on the west side, the remainder of the walls is surrounded by a bench 
recess, divided at regular intervals, as in the apartment above. Over this recess the 
frieze is ornamented with chaifya windows haying the Buddhist rail in the lower part of 
the opening, and two figures looking out of each: in many cases two females with 
something like “ ears” on their head-dresses—but too indistinct to be distinguished what 
they represent (fig. 7, plate XXIIL). 

The four columns (P, P) in the south end of this hall are larger than the two (Q, Q) 
in front of the supposed dais or bed, but the bases of all are alike, and the bodies of the 
eapitals are similar. The rich bases have been already alluded to, and the drawings, 
(plate XXIV.) where the original pattern has been truthfully restored from the 
different fragments still left entire,—will give a better idea of them than any description 

The abaci are carved with lions couchant at the corners; and in the middle of each 
is a figure, intended for a lion, facing outwards, with a human figure on each side of it, 
The body of the capital consists of eight divisions round, indicated by the breaks in the 
ledge at the bottom, on which the human figures of the different groups stand. Most of 
the figures, if not all, are females, apparently nude, or nearly so, and some standing under 
foliage, They have been cut with considerable spirit, and in high—almost entire—relief : 
unfortunately many of them have been seriously damaged. In the two smaller columns 
the principal member below the body of the capital is carved with the heads of animals— 
mostly goats or rams. On the larger columns the corresponding member is not so deep, 
and is a serrated torus (plate XXIV). 

At the back or west side of this hall are two small rooms; that on the south (V) 
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with a single door, the other (U) with three entrances between jambs slightly advanced ranced, ` 
and with a projecting frieze, The front of this is represented in Fig. 4, plate XXIII 

On the south wall are some scratchings, at first supposed to be an inscription: they 
are quite illegible, but were probably very much like those in KhApar& Khodi or Khangfir’s 
Mehal, referred to below, and probably the work of some visitor after the place had 
become neglected. 

On the north side of this is an irregular excavation (W), in a corner of which there 
seems to be a shaft of a well (T) choked up; but the whole excavation here is more like 
the work of Mahmid Bigarah’s quarrymen than any portion of the original work,— 
though it is quite probable that other chambers have been quarried away. 

These rooms could have been no part of a monastic establishment, and the example 
of the old Mehal just to the north of this, suggests that they may have been either 
a sort of garden house belonging to the palace, or possibly the bath and pleasure house 
of another palace now interred under the débris that covers the whole of the Uparkot. 

The masjid is a very large structure, 136 feet 9 inches by 103 feet 6 inches inside,— 
but outside it looks clumsy and ugly to a degree, with horse-shoe kingras all round the 
walls and four plain solid tapering granite pillars at the corners. The inside is much 
better,—the columns, a hundred and forty in number, being slender and lofty, with 
demi-columns above, in all 15 feet 1 inch high. The third rows from the front and back, 
and the fifth and tenth rows across are rather stronger than the others, and in many cases 
arches have been thrown in between them, forming a sort of screen, which, if uniformly 
earried out, would have divided the whole into three ereat central areas and three of about 
half the size each along both back and front. The masjid was begun by Mahmid 
Bigarah, but was probably never finished. The columns of the three principal octagonal 
areas in the centre are of granite, with truncated conical bases and thick toruses dividing 
the shaft into three equal portions, with a 10-inch bracket capital. These four columns 
in each area, 27 feet 3 inches high, rise above the roof, and on those of the south 
octagon lie wooden beams as if fora temporary roof. The columns in the other areas 
were perhaps never all set up. (See plan on plate XXV.) 

The mimber or pulpit is high, supported on arches with eleven steps up to the 
platform. The mehrads are of white marble and exquisitely carved, but have lately 
been besmeared with whitewash. 

Nearly opposite the Masjid is a large brass gun, 16 feet 11 inches long, 2 feet 
diameter at the breach, and about 19 inches at the muzzle, with a 9-inch hore. From 
the muzzle to the touch-hole is 16 feet 3 inches. Over the mouth, and on the middle of 
the barrel, are two inscriptions, recording that it was ‘ordered to be made by अप्रता 
Suliman bin Sulim Khin in A.H. 937 (A.D 1530-31) on purpose that it should be 
employed in the destruction of the infidels in Hind. Maker of the gun Muhammad bin 
Hamzal of Misr (or Egypt).” With another about 13} feet long, now on one of the 
bastions, it was brought here from Diu. 

The inner gate of the fort is a genuine fraement of the old Rajput citadel, but it 
would be difficult to say precisely of what age; it is probably older than the time of 
Mandalika V., who repaired the fort in A.D. 1450, but it does not seer older than 
A.D. 1200,—to about which date it may be assigned. 

On the ramparts above is an inscription of Mandalika V., dated Samvat 1507 
(A.D. 1450), but much defaced by the Muhammadans, | 
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PLAN OF THE GREAT MOSQUE ON THE UPARKOT AT JUNAGADH. 
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८, KuAparns Kopr on Kuanean’s MEnat. 

To the west of the cave at Mai Gadechi is the rock of KApard Khodi, now rapidly 
disappearing before the NawAb’s quarrymen,—but in which is still to be seen a portion 
of an ancient rock-hewn dwelling, originally of great extent, and still locally known 
as Khangir’s Mehal or palace. (See plates XXVI. and XXVII.) What still remains 
of it extends fully 250 feet in length, through the rock, and has a width at one part of 
about 80 feet; but as the rock has been quarried entirely away, up to these limits, on 
three sides, it is impossible to tell what was its original extent or plan. “It was too 
old,” said a man I spoke to, “to be of any use, and so the Darbar gave it up to be 
quarried.” This, I believe, represents the genuine local view on the point. Would that 
we had had a plan and a few descriptive notes of its original extent and details with 
copies of its inscriptions, before the quarrymen touched it! 

Beginning at the west end (see plate XXVIL.), we find on the top of the rock two 
stairs descending, the one (A) from the south, and the other (B) from the north; by the 
former of these we enter the south side of a hall (C) about 38 feet 8 inches square, with 
four heavy pillars in the floor enclosing an area about 15 feet square, which is open to 
the air above. In the south-west corner the wall has been broken through from the 
quarry (at D). On the west side is a small unfinished recess (E) ; and at the north-west 
corner is a somewhat larger one (F) with two pillars in front, and open into the quarry 
on its west side. At the south-east corner a door leads to the foot of the other stair 
already mentioned, and opposite to it is a door entering a much larger hall (G), 61 feet 
by 60, with sixteen pillars on the floor (one of them destroyed) arranged in fours round 
four areas, each about 15 feet square, and open above, leaving between them two aisles 
crossing at right angles in the centre. All the pillars are quite devoid of carving, 
and have a re-entrant angle at the corner of the open square. They are not exactly of 
the same dimensions, nor perfectly symmetrically arranged, nor are the sides of the rooms 
quite straight. Round the walls has been a bench. On the north wall is the followmg 
inscription: but the wall is rough and full of small holes, so that the points are read 
doubtfully :— 


Sup JAS ALS [o> Ls Qe HE 
Leia > p/p ener 


This is defective, probably from some word or words wanting or hewn away at the 
beginning. After the first few letters, Professor Blochmann reads bandah i dargah 
i wla तीः Muhammad . + - =: , ^ the slave of the highest throne Haji 
Muhammad” . . . the rest of the line being unintelligible. The second line reads,— 
Hazrat deri-magdm bandah bimurd sal haftsad, ^` Hazrat (God?) is everlasting. 
The slave died, year 700.” The style is very bad; but if a genuine record, it would 
seem to indicate that Muhammadans were settled in Jundgadh in the end of the 
thirteenth century. | 

On the east side, near the north end, a door leads into what must have been 
a spacious apartment. The back or north corridor (H) is 111 feet in length by 103 feet 
wide, and has returned along the east and west sides. The west side is entirely rumed 
(1i540.) T 
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by the quarry, but on the east it extends about 90 feet, by 8 feet 10 inches wide 
inside the pillars. In front of this has been a passage (1) about 9 feet wide and open 
above, and within this again a second covered corridor (J) about 10 feet wide, including 
the columns: on the east side, however, there is a wall affording support to a stair (K) 
ascending from the open passage to the roof or top of the rock. Within this the whole 
is quarried away. Under the centre of this apartment there is a passage, but whether 
for sewage or as a secret entrance, can scarcely be determined : it is quite choked up with 
earth and rubbish. 

Leaving this by a door on the north side, we enter a hall (L) extending east and 
west, 67 feet 4 inches by about 16 feet 10 inches wide, which has recently been used to 
burn lime in. Two pillars still support the roof, but others have been destroyed, as has 
the whole of the front up to and under which the quarry has recently been extended, 
At each end is a chamber measuring 17 feet by 8 feet 9 inches with two pillars in front 
—one gone in each case. | 

At the north-east corner of this a fragment of an apartment (M) is left, showing 
that, in this direction at least, the excavations extended further. And just behind this 
is the side of a shaft (N) which descended from the top of the rock into the subterranean 
passage already mentioned. The rest has been recently quarried away 

Returning into the long corridor we find another door further east, which, by a 
short passage (O) running to the north-east, leads into a long deep passage (P) runnin 
ESE, about 30 yards, till stopped by a wall: in the other direction it passes a recess (Q) 
11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 9 inches, and is then lost in the quarry. This passage is open 
up to the top of the rock, and, in parts at least, is much filled up with rubbish. 

On the back wall of the recess (Q) just mentioned is a short inscription cut in very 
large characters, thus : 








n (A . 
LP LYS 3B G, 

There are many scribblings on the pillars and walls of the other apartments, but the 
stone is so rough and worn that without a thorough knowledge of the alphabet or 
alphabets (for there are more than one) it would be almost impossible to transcribe a 
single line with perfect accuracy. The following three may be taken as specimens; 





RONDATA ( 
244 


च 
But, so far as my memory seryes me, there were inscriptions, only six years ago, 
the old Pali character ; Colonel Tod also distinctly states so, But now they haye entirely 
disappeared with the chambers in which they were: the forms of the letters alone would 
have helped us to assign an age to these works ; but, unless copies are to be found among 
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Dr Bhanu Daji’s papers, there is probably no record left of these inscriptions. Let us 
hope there are, and that they will be given to the world in time to be of some use! 

Returning again to the large corridor, and leaving it by a door in the east side, we 
enter the last apartment, more irregular in shape than any of the rest, and consisting of 
two open areas (R, R), divided by a covered passage (8), and having a corridor (T, T) 
round the east and south sides, and at the north end a room (U), 7 feet 5 inches deep by 
17 feet long, with two pillars in front. The two areas with the covered passage measure 
together about 62 feet by 17. 

Opposite to the entrance door another leads out to the foot of a stair (V), which 
ascends to the north, turning round to the east and landing within a few feet of the end 
of the deep open passage referred to, and over the brink of the quarry on this side. 

A little to the south of this (at W) are a few small detached rooms, quite 
choked up. 

The roofs over these chambers are 10, 12, or more feet in thickness; and along the 
edges of the open areas are fragments of pillars and indications of sockets, &c. (see plate 
XXVI.), showing that, while excavated to give air and light, these areas were protected 
by roofs to keep out the glare of the noon-day summer sun and the rains of the mon- 
soon. ‘There are some traces also of what I take to have been channels to carry off 
the water. The indications, however, do not tend to show that any considerable portion 
of the structure was above the rock, from which to infer that these retreats were only 
the substructures of a palace intended for coolness during the heat of the day. 

Besides the Mai-Gadechi excavations there are other fragments left, well to the 
south of these last, and just under the scarp of the Uparkot and also at Naudurga. 
These also have quite recently suffered from the quarrymen; but no doubt many others 
were quarried away in the time of Mahmid Bigarah (A.D. 1470-82) when he built the 
present city and renamed it MustarApAp. 


d, TanasA any SAwA Caves. 

In the south-east of the peninsula, at TalijA, called in Sanskrit TAlugiri, and in 
modern vernacular parlance the Zékri of 191४] ४, near the mouth of the Satruiji river, 
is an almost conical, isolated rock, probably of voleanic origin and about 320 feet high, 
crowned by two modern Jaina temples, one on the vertex, the other on a sort of shoulder 
on the west face. The town lies on the north and west slopes, haying the TalAji—a 
feeder of the Satruiiji river, to the north of it. 

At the confluence are three images of MahAdeva or Siva, called by the joint name 
of Panchanitha, “ the five lords,” regarding which, tradition says, that Ramachandra, 
on his way to the south, set up five images here, whence the name of Panchanitha: the 
fourth is in the town in the temple of TalAji Bhavani Mata, and the fifth at the 
village of SobhAwad, a mile from it. 

The view from the top of the hill is one of surprising beauty; the almost perfectly 
level, rich plain stretching away to the east, west, and south, the Satruiiji river winding 
across the foreground until it debouches into the Gulf of Khimbhat to the south-east, 
whilst away to the north-west are low hills, behind which rises the famed Satruijaya 
Mount, | 

The 18.11४ hill is remarkable for the Buddhist caves on its north-west face, of which 
there are fully thirty, with fifteen to twenty tanks or cisterns for water. They haye 
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once been more numerous; but many of them have been destroyed probably to make 
room for, and a passage up to the Jaina temples or their predecessors on the top One 
of the largest of them, and the only one that now presents any remains of ornamentation, 
is at a height of fully a hundred feet. It is locally known as the Ebhal Mandapa, 
and measures 75 fect by 67}, and is 174 feet high. This large hall, without any cells 
entered from within, had four octagonal pillars in front, but none inside, to support the 
roof; nor has it the wall that at AjantA and elsewhere usually divides such excayations 
into an outer verandah and an inner hall. Outside the entrance, however, there are 
wells or tanks on both sides, and several cells. There are fragments of a modified— 


perhaps a very primitive—form of the horse-shoe or chaitya-window ornament, and of 


the Buddhist rail pattern on the facade of the cave (see photograph, plate XX VIIL.); 
but this is the only remains of sculpture now traceable among these caves. It takes its 
modern local designation from one of the Wild RAjput chiefs, of whom Ebhal, the 
founder of the race, is said to haye come from Mewad, perhaps about 1000 A.D., and 
another Ebhal, the sixth in descent from him, took Talijaé from the Kolis about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The tradition runs, that this Ebhal performed the 
marriage ceremonies (anyddana) of his daughter here ; and for the preparation of the 
accompanying feasts so much clarified butter (gii) was necessary, that two Vanias— 
Ranka and Vanka, who contracted to supply it—conveyed it by a drain into the tank on 
the west side of the entrance to the cave, since called the Ghi well (GAé no kuo). 

A somewhat difficult path past the Ebhal Mandapa leads up to the caves known 
as Mor-Medi, from the peafowl] (mor) making them a roosting place. To the west of 
them are the Chambeli (or Jasmine) caves, below which is a tank, and through one of 
them we pass into an inner dark cell. A little to the east is the cave of Kodiy&r—a 
local Mita or demon goddess, and by the path to it is a tank of excellent water which 
lasts throughout the year. Im a cell near by is o linga attended by an Atit Bawé, 
supported by an allowance from the Bhaunagar Darbir. 

Higher up the hill is a small cave called the shop of Ranka and Vanka, and still 
higher one called the school of Narsingh Mechta—the ous Saiva mystic poet of 
Surishtra. It is now used as a shrine of the monkey demigod Hanumin. A little 
above this, on the right hand, is a pretty large cave with some seven or eight cells in it, 
and a tank at each side of it, In an enclosure above this are eight tanks said to contain 
water all the year round, and close by is a ruined Chaitya cave, containing a dahgoba or 
stone cylinder with hemispherical top—of a very simple type—the base only entire, and 
the remains of the forana or capital still attached to the flat roof of the cave. It is now 


called the “ storehouse of wealth ” (dravya), and is believed by the people to contain - 


hidden treasure. The dahgoba and general arrangements of these caves are sufficient 
indications of their being Buddhist works ; and though we have no very definite means 
of determining their antiquity, yet from the simplicity of their arrangements, and— 
except that already mentioned on the facade of the Ebhal Mandap—from the entire 
absence of sculpture, such as is common in all the later Buddhist caves, we may relegate 
them to a very early age, probably before the Christian era, and possibly even to the age 
of Asoka or soon after 

The rock is of very different qualities in different parts of the hill, but where the 
existing caves are executed it is full of quartz veins, ramified among nodules of varying 
degrees of hardness, and the disintegration of these, under the effects of atmospheric 
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influences, has so destroyed the original surface that if any inscriptions ever existed they 
must have disappeared long ago. 

The court round the small Jaina temple on the shoulder of the hill is paved with 
slabs, and the temple itself has a pretty marble floor. The image of the Tirthatikara it 
contains was discovered in an underground cellar when digging the foundations of a 
house about sixty-five years ago, and bears a short inscription of its original dedication 
in Samvat 1437 (A.D. 1380) by two Vaisya brothers. The present temple was built to 
enshrine it by a Seth or Jaina of RAdhanpur and completed in 1814. On the top of 
the fekrf or hill is another temple with a four-faced or chawnukh image of Rishabnitha, 
the first of the twenty-four Tirthatikaras, erected in 1820 by another RAdhanpur Seth 
and his wife, of the SrimAli gachha or caste-division of the Jainas 

A march to the south-west from Rijula is the village and hill of Lor or Lauhar 
in BAbridwaéd, in which are some natural caves appropriated to local divinities and one 
small and perfectly plain excavation probably a Buddhist ascetic’s cell. Farther west, 
not far from the village of Vankia is the Sind hill,—a wild, desolate place, with not 
a human habitation in sight. Close to the foot of the hill is a perennial stream which 
aids to redeem the view, and doubtless helped to tempt the first ascetics to hew out 
their dwellings in the adjoining rock. ‘he hill consists of several spurs from a central 
ridge, on the top of which are some brick foundations. The bricks are of that very 
large size never made, so far as we know, in medieval times or modern, and only found 
in the most ancient class of buildings in the province. 

The hill is honeycombed by about sixty-two caves, some of them much ruined, but 
all of them of the same plain types as those at Talaja, Junagadh and Dhink. Here too, 
one of the largest, near the bottom of the hill, goes by the name of the Ebhal Mandapa. 
It is 682 feet by 61, and about 16} feet high, originally with six pillars in front, but none 
inside. A modern stone erection—apparently the den of some outlaw—occupies a large 
portion of the interior. About 120 feet higher up the hill, on the face of the same spur, 
is a cave called the Bhima Chauri, facing the north-east ;* it has a verandah in front, and 
measures about 38 by 40} feet, the roof being supported by four octagonal pillars, with 
pitals and bases of the Loti, or water-pot, pattern so frequent in the Nasik and Junar 
caves. Round the sides also runs a raised stone bench—a common feature in such caves. 
Close by is a Chaitya or chapel cave, 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep and 13) feet high. (See 
plan, plate X XTX. fig. I.) The roof is flat, but the inner end or back of the cave is of the 
semi-circular form already noticed at Jundgadh, and common in all the later Chaitya caves. 
Tt wants the side aisles usual in such excavations, and the dahgoba, 7 feet 10 inches 
in diameter, is yery plain and without ornament, while its ¢orana or capital is wanting, 
haying probably been broken off by later Hindus in order to convert it into a huge 
linga or emblem of Siva, which it is now worshipped as such by the people of the villages 
in the neighbourhood. (See plate X XIX. fig 2. ) Some of the excavations consist merely 
of verandahs with cells opening from them, as at Jundgadh, and having recesses in the 
walls, as at Junar and Nasik, as if for sleeping places; others are halls like the Ebhal 
Mandapa, with cells arranged near the entrance, while there are two other small Chaityas 
besides that mentioned above. High up the face of the hill there is at least one large 
cistern of excellent water; and large portions of the stairs, hewn out in the rock and 
leading from one group of caves to another, are still pretty entire. 





* See Plate XXIX,, fig. 4. 
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The caves here, as at TalAji, must be attributed to a very early age, and may be 
regarded as among the oldest in Western India 
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e, Caves AT DHANK 


Dhank is about 30 miles W.N.W. from Junigadh, and is the old Tilatila Pattan, 
Pr ehp attan, or Rehewds Pattan,* a place formerly of considerable extent, though but 
little now remains of the ancient city but dust and débris, To the west of the ‘present 
town is a rocky hill with a small temple a-top; this hill is covered with the ruins of an 
old fort. One of the old wells or wérs is called the Wav of ManjuSri (a name familiar 
to the northern Buddhists) or Manjésari—for the villagers pronounce the word in more 
ways than one. In one of the gokhiés, or niches, is an old loose image, so like a 
Buddhist figure of a Niga-protected worshipper as to suggest this as its origin. The 
Chaitya window ornament over the niches, in the well and the lintel of the doorway into 
the enclosure Where it is—which lintel is the sifidsana of a Buddha, with lions at the 
ends, two folds of the cloth depending in front, and the wheel set edgewise in the centre 
—both indicate that Buddhism must have prevailed here. The old temple of Manjesari 
or Manjusri was pulled down some time ago, and a Saiva or (04 shrine now stands on 
its base, The chambers that remain im the old fort are also associated in local tradition 
with this Manjusri. 

In 2 small ravine to the west of the hill are some Buddhist caves. The sides of this 
ravine,—of the same soft caleareous sandstone as at Jundgadh,—haye been quarried or 
cut out; the bottom is now filled up with soul. The first cave faces north-west, and is 
entered by 9 door scarcely 4 feet high, inside which there is a descent of about 2 feet 
to the floor. The cell measures 7 feet 9 inches deep by 8 feet 4 inches long, with a 
small niche about 22 inches square in each end. Atthe back, on each side of the shrine 
door, and now much decayed, has been the figure of a Buddha in the usual attitude, with 
the soles of the feet turned up and his hands over them. Over his head is the triple 
chattri or wmbrella, a chawri-bearer at each side, and small flying figures above. The 
sill of the shrine door is about 20 inches from the floor, and the door about 3 feet high by 
2} feet wide. The shrine is only a large niche about 2 feet deep, with a Buddha squatted 
n a siafdsane at the back of it: on the sifiidsana, the lions, drapery, and central wheel 
areall distinctly traceable; at each side stands a chawri-bearer with a hich head-dress 
or mukuta DOW much rotted away. 

A little to the north of this, up the rayine, the face of the wall has been sculptured 
with a number of figures in low relief, and without much evidence of art. The largest 
figure is only about 30 inches high, including the snake hood over his head. They are :— 

1. A woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow resting on her right knee, 
and her hand pointing up. She has heavy earrings, and apparently a frontal ornament 
in the parting of her hair, which is wavy and clustering. 

9, Close to her is a standing figure exactly like a PArsvanitha in the [Vth cave at 
BAdAmi (figured in my Report on Belgdm and Kaladgi, plate XXXVI. fig. 3), standing 
on a triple pillow, with a snake rising behind him, and its seven hoods just over his 
head, ‘There are five bends of the snake on each side. The image has elongated ears, 
and short curly hair, and is about 27 inches high 











* Ind. Ant, vol. Il. >, 315. 
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3, At his right hand is a small sitting figure about 8 inches high. 

4. Buddha with a broad face, poorly cut, on a sifthdsana or lion-throne, having the 
wheel and deer or antelopes in the centre, folds of the drapery of the seat han down, 
and lions at the ends. His hair is represented, as usual, with a knob or tuft on the 
crown :—or, perhaps, this is meant to represent the staff of the triple umbrella over his 
head. Standing on the ends of the throne are the usual chauri-bearers. 

5. A standing Buddha 26 inches high, with elongated ears, and what look like 
ringlets over each shoulder, as in the figure of a Jina in Cave IV. at BaAdémi, and 
repeated in Cave I. at Aihole, with long arms, as at Caye XIX. at Ajanta, and two 
chauri-bearers 10 to 12 inches high,—one apparently with the head of an s—but 
they are so decayed that it is doubtful to say with certainty what itis. Below the one 
on Buddha’s right is a compartment 16 inches high by 12 inches wide, out of which the 
figure has been entirely obliterated. 

6. A squatting Buddha, 15 inches high, on a pillow placed upon the sithdsana, with 
bearers as in No. 4, 

7. A similar figure, but the seat is worn away. 

§. Another, of which the head 15 gone. The throne 15 higher; and over this figure 
and the last, the triple umbrella is rudely carved, with something like foliage at each 
side over the chauri-bearers, who are 15 inches high with disproportionately big heads 

9, A third, similar to the last two; the chatiris are better represented and pendant 
fohace or tassels hang over the head of the chauri-bearers. The dsana has three lions in 
front, as at Bidimi and Aihole, and the wheel is carved on the rock below the central 
lion. At the four corners of this sculpture are holes in the rock as if to fasten on some 
screen or covering :—the same thing was remarked of a similar Bauddha figure in one of 
the caves of the Minmodi Hill at Junar 

10. A deep recess in which there has been sculpture, but it has entirely disappeared, 
except a small flying figure at one corner. 

These figures seem pretty well to have exhausted the pantheon of the Preh Pattan 
Buddhists,—who were perhaps a poor and but little patronized community,—for we find 
but few traces of sculpture elsewhere. 

At the north side of the recess, the rock is cut away for some distance back, 
leaving a sort of court open to the rayine on the WNW. side. There is a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish in it, so that the floors of the cells entered from it are all 
under the outside level. At the south end is the upper part of a door, through 
which, with difficulty, one can squeeze himself, feet foremost, into a cell, in which 
it is said there was a sort of well of considerable depth, if not a cave below it; but the 
whole was filled up a few years ago by the political officers to keep outlaws from making 
a den of it. 

On the east wall of the court are two horizontal grooves: the upper and smaller 
one running along the north and south ends also; the lower, at least, has been for the 
earings of a roof which doubtless originally covered this court; and the squared stones 
lying about, may be those of the front wall of it. 

In the east side is a recess from which the image has entirely disappeared ; but over 
the front of it is left the triple chatiri, and remains of flying figures or Buddhist cherubs 
on each side. A little to the south of this is a door leading into a cell, much filled up, 
measuring 8 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 2 inches. It has a small recess at the back 
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On the north side of the court is another cell with two entrances,—nearly filled up; 
and over the front of this is a groove in the rock, slanting up from each side—gable-end 
fashion. At the corner, where the scarp turns to the north again, are two niches (gokhiés) 
in the rock, with holes above as if for wooden fastenings or bearings. 


f. Stppusar Caves. 


Some miles west from Dhank, towards Siddhsar, ina ravine called J hinjuri-jhar, 
are some caves cut in caleareous sandstone. Probably there have been others further up 
the ravine, but, if so, the decay of the rock has destroyed all trace of them. ‘The 
furthest to the south has been a verandah facing east, with two cells, measuring 8 by 
91 feet and 72 by 9} feet respectively. It probably never had any pillars in front, and 
the drip line is not straight, but follows the edge of the rock. 

The next cave has two cells, one 94 by 8 feet communicating with the second, on 
its north side measuring 7% by 93 feet, which has two octagonal pillars in front with 
square bases and capitals. The pillars are connected below with the pilasters by a low 
sereen carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a large pattern—each division being 
¢ inches wide. ‘This is the only trace of ornament about these caves. 

The next and last to the north is a much larger one, and has had six square pillars 
in front of a narrow verandah; of these the three pillars to the south of the door and 
one at the north end still remain. The front wall is pierced only for a door, and this had 
been built up some years ago to keep out the Wagher outlaws. On pulling down so 
much of it as to gain entrance I found that, like the excavations m KhApara Khodi at 
Junieadh, it had an open area in the centre measuring about 13 feet by 20; this 
had been quite filled in from above, which rendered it impossible to examine the entire 
arrangements and secure a plan; but it appeared to consist of apartments round this 
open court, divided by walls and with pillars in front. 

On a stone a little to the west of this, I observed the first three letters of what 
appeared to be an inscription, but on clearing it of earth I could make little out except — 


the following :— 
yas 


© Up oP 
Weal 


fi 


There were similar letters also on other stones close by. 

In another rayine to the west of this, and running into it a little to the north-west, 
are other caves. The first reached is a verandah 18 feet long and fully 5 feet wide, 
with two windows, and a door about 4 feet wide, separated by square pillars, as at 
Jundgadh, and in the second cave in Jhinjuri-jhar. The drip is an irrecular line accom- 
modated to the face of the rock. From the north end of the verandah a cell is entered 
by a door and two narrower openings each about 14 inches wide. This chamber measures 
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64 by 82 feet, and has a door in the right-hand wall, near the back, into a second room 
3 by 7} feet. 

A little higher up the ravine, to the south-west, is a second cave having a verandah 
with two square pillars in front, and two cells, one of them much decayed. 

On the way back to Dhank I struck the road to Siddhsar near a large old well or 
wae, repaired, like others around, in comparatively modern times, with arches thrown 
across where the old lintels had given way. This wdv belongs to the ancient city, said 
to have been overthrown by the curse of an ascetic, and which, if covering anything 
like the area pointed out, must have been a very large place. One of the gokhiés has a 
rough sketch of a chaitya window over it filled with a hirtimukh or large grinning face. 
At the turning of the descent, near the top, are four niches, the sill of which is carved 
with the Greek-like pattern, found at BAdimi, and also at many places in Kathiawad, of 
leaves and dentils: the old base below is much decayed. 

Turning off to the west from the village of Hariésana on the way from Dhank to 
BhAnw4d, into a gorge on the west side of the Gadhka hill, I visited the Kapri Kodié 
caves between Pittan and Siddhsar. Like most others all over Kaéthidwad, they are 
perfectly plain with square pillars in the verandahs, and without any trace of shrines or 

Of the most southerly, furthest up the ravine, and facing east, the front has fallen 
away, and the two cells only remain 

The second isa single cell, of which the front of the verandah also has dropped 
down. 

The third is a verandah returning forwards on the left, with five square pillars 
roughly blocked out, and a cell at the back on the extreme right. 

The fourth has a verandah 234 feet long by 6 feet wide, with two massive square 
pillars in front, and two cells behind—one 8 feet by 102, and the other 113 feet by 
94 feet. 

The fifth has been a large cave, but the roof has fallen in, and the apartment at the 
back, with a wide door, is quite choked up. If there has been any chaitya or shrine in 
the series it must have been in this cave. 

The sixth is a simple cell 

The seventh has two octagonal pillars in front, and is 12} feet deep by 15 feet long, 
with two large cells—one at the back and the other on the left side. 

Close to it is the eighth, the pillars of the front of which are gone. It is 9} feet 
deep by 33 feet in length, with two cells at the back very clumsily cut. 

Next to this we come to the remains of a stair up to the top of the rock, and beyond 
it to the ninth and last cave, which is only a roughly hewn-out verandah, with one cell 
at the north end, and the entrance to another begun. 
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X. MOUNT GIRNAR 


The present bridge at the inscribed rock, as stated before, is a modern erection, and 
leads into a picturesque glen, well wooded, and with frequent Hindu shrines on the bank of 
the river that winds through the bottom. Soon we come to the great temple of Damodar, 
with its noisy priests gabbling at the top of their voices as they wash in the pool in front 
of their temple. And here we begin to remark the number of naked ascetics that prevail 
in these parts. They are of all ages and most diverse fashions, some besmeared all over 
with ochre, others with ashes, others decently clean, some with short glossy hair, some 
having it stained with lime, others winding it round the head like ropes, but all without 
decent clothing, in which their asceticism seems principally to consist, for—almost with- 
out exception—they were plump, able-bodied fellows, who live well on the superstition 
of their more industrious countrymen. The defile opens out again into a valley, round 
the foot of the lofty central mountain, and in crossing if we come upon some magnilice 
Banian trees, Near a cluster of them is an old shrine called Bhavanatha, with a few 
dilapidated temples, on a slab in the doorway of one of which I read the name of Bhaja 
Réja. There are many wells, &c. about this place, indicative, perhaps, of a renown it 
no longer enjoys, though a fair is still kept up at if. 

From Bhavandtha, a short walk leads to the foot of Girnar—the ancient Raivata 
or Ujjayanta—sacred among the Srivaks or Jaina sect to Neminitha the twenty- 
second in their list of Tirthankaras,—and doubtless a place of pilgrimage eyen before the 
days of ASoka, In his time it probably became a Bauddha tirtha or sacred place 
where monasteries were early formed, and cells cut in its granitic scarps for the devotees 
The Brihmans, ever ready to consecrate with legend and pretended sanctity, what may 
conduce to their own profit, have not forgotten Girnar, for about thirty chapters of the 
Prabhdsa Khanda of the Skanda Purdna is devoted to the account of the sanctity of 
Girnar and the surrounding neighbourhood: this forms the Girndra Mahdtmya, con- 
sisting chiefly of stories fabricated or copied from other Pauranic legends, by the 
७177872 Brihmans, and placed in the mouth of Siva, their favourite divinity, as being 
related by him to Parvati 

According to the Girndra Méhdtmya, ०9101458 Kshetra or Somandtha 

^ ए attan and its vicinity on the sea shore on the south coast of Sorath, is the holiest of 
all places of Hindu sanctity, but Girndr or Vastrapatha, as it is called, is holier still 
by some almost infinitesimal amount. Many of the chief Hindu gods and heroes have 
their names connected with the numerous places of sanctity in VastrApatha. The 
gods have consented to reside here permanently, and the heroes have performed 
pilgrimages to Girndr, 

The priests who are to officiate in the ceremonies of pilgrimages are the GirnAra 
Brihmans.* ‘Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pilgrim. The number of this 


















* The Girnira Brahmans reckon themselves among the Pancha-Gaudas. They are principally of the White 
Yajur Veda, but are said to profess all the others also except the Sdma, Besides those of Junngidh, there are 
two other castes of them,—the Chorvada Girnaras of the coast town of Chorvid, and the Ajakiyas of the village 
of Ajak ; the three divisions eat together but do not intermarry 
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class of Brahmans in 41119784 is considerable, and a peculiar sanctity attaches to 
them; though it appears from the Prabhdsa Khanda that they were not originally 
natives of KAthiiwid, but came from the foot of the HimAlayas 

The general name for the holy places about 6117141 15 Vastrdpatha. It is not 
now in general use, but the following story from the Mdhdtmya relates how it e to 
have this name :— 

८ One day Siva and PArvati were sitting together in KailAsa, when the latter 
inquired of Siva, ‘My lord, will you kindly tell me by what kind of devotion, by what 
kind of charity, by what charms, what adventures and what works you are propitiated 
by men?’ Siva said, ‘I am pleased with those who are kind to all creatures, who always 
tell the truth, never commit adultery, and always stand in the front im the field of battle.’ 
The discourse had arrived at this stage when Brahma and other gods came to KailAsa; 
Vishnu was also among them. Vishnu said to Siva, ‹ You always give boons to Daityas, 
which greatly interferes with the proper performance of my duty of protecting. By the 
boons granted by you the Daityas are enabled to harass mankind. Moreover you are 
propitiated with a trifling service. Such being the case, who will undertake to perform 
my duties?’ Siva said in reply, ‘It is my natural habit to be pleased at once, and it 
shall never be abandoned. However, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So saying, 
Siva left KailAsa and instantly disappeared. Parvati said she could not live without 
Siva: thereupon all the gods, together with Parvati, set out in search of him. Siva 
having arrived at the Vastripatha Kshetra cast off his ts, and divesting 
himself of his bodily form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods and PArvati also 
arrived soon after at the VastrApatha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu sent 
away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on the mountain of Raivata. Parvati took 
a seat on the top of the Ujjayanta (Girn4r). The king of serpents also came thither by 
a subterranean path. The Gangi and other rivers also came by the same way. The 
gods, choosing different spots, seated themselves there. Parvati then, from the top of 
Girndr began to sing the praises of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, and 
graciously showed his form to Parvati and the gods. Pleased at seeing Siva, all the 
gods requested Mahideva to return to Kailisa, and he consented to do so on condition 
that Parvati, the mods, and the Ganga and other rivers agreed to. remain in Vastraé- 
patha. They all agreed whereupon Mahideva, leaving a part of his essence there, | 
went to Kailisa, PaArvati also did the same. Vishnu from that time has continued to 
reside on the Raivataka mountain, and Parvati or AmbA has dwelt on the top of the 
Ujjayanta. 

This extract shows how the Kshetra received the name of VastrApatha from the 

‘scnmstance of Siva’s ting off his vasfra or garments when he repaired thither, 
incensed at the offence given by Vishnu 9 

The following extract relates to the sanctity of the Vastrapatha 1816119. :-- 

« There ruled formerly in a certain country a king whose name was Gaja. In the 
decline of life he entrusted the government of his kingdom to his son, and repaired t 
the banks of the GafigA with his wife, and dwelt there. After some time there came to 
the banks of the river a sage named Bhadra, accompanied by a large number of other 

७. The sage, having bathed in the waters of the GafigA, sat down on the bank for 
meditation and devotion. The RAja happened to see him, and was tempted to go near 
him, The Rija was rejoiced to see him, and requested the sage to honour his house by 
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a visit. The sage consented, and went to the Rija’s abode. The Raja and his wife 
worshipped him, and, seating themselves before him with jomed palms, they entreated 
Bhadra with great humility to show them the way to salvation. They said: ‘O sage, 
mankind are wandering in a maze of life and death, being deceived by the temptations 
of the world. Will your holiness oblige the world by pointing out a way by which 
eternal bliss may be secured?’ The sage replied: ‘The world abounds with many 
sacred rivers, such as the Gafigf, and abodes of Vishnu and Siva. But they bestow 
eternal bliss when people bathe in the rivers, and visit the places at particular seasons. 
But the VastrApatha Kshetra grants to the pilgrim everlasting happiness in heayen 
at whatever time he chooses to go there. I was once on a tour to the sacred places and 
I happened to see Vishnu. He told me I need not bother myself with visiting all the 
sacred places,—that I should only pay a visit to Damo dar and bathe in the waters of 
the Damodar Kunda, and that when I had done that, there would be nothing left for 
me to do. I have accordingly visited that sacred place.’ When the Raja heard this he 
said, ‘Reverend sire, it is my desire to know in what country the VastrApatha Kshetra 
is situated, and what rivers, what mountains, and what forests there are in it.’ The sage 
replied: ‘ The land which contains the Kshetra is surrounded by the sea. It contains 
many large towns. There is a mountain named Ujjayanta near Bhavanitha, and to 
the west of it the mountain of Raivataka, from whose golden top rises a river which is 
called Syarnarekh&. The summits of the mountain look like huge elephants. Birds 
of various kinds amuse the pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons are engaged 

in digging in the mines for metals. Nala, Nriga, Nahusha, YayAti, Dhunidumira, Bharata, 
and Bhagiratha have, by the performance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting celestial 
happiness. The river Svarnarekhé has its origin in PAtdla. The king of serpents also 
came from Patdla, through ‘the channel of the river, to visit the god Dimodar. Simba, 
Pradyumna, and other ¶ 0189१88 dwell in the Kshetra, with their wives and children and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their wives bestow large charities on Brdhmans. 
There is a tank or kund near DAmodar, constructed by Revati which goes by the 
name of Raivataka. There is also another holy tank called Brahma Kund, where 
the god DAmodar comes to bathe at noon every day. Anyone who erects a temple of 
five stones in this kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of heaven for five thousand 
years. ‘The period of happiness varies according to the size of the temple built. Around 
the Raivataka isa plain four miles in extent which is called Antargraha Kshetra. 
It is of the highest sanctity. Its water possesses the property of dissolving the bones 
of dead bodies, and on that account it is termed Viliyaka. There dwell also many 
ascetics, who by practising austerities procure salvation. ‘The sage then left the place 
The Réja and his wife, attended by some followers, went to the Vastripatha Kshetra, 
reaching there about the full-moon in the month of Kartik. After bathing there, the 
RAja was proceeding to visit Bhavandtha and Dimodar, when cars from heaven 
arrived and waited for him. The Raja, with his wife and followers, got into the cars 
and ascended to heaven.” 

In reply to Parvati’s questions asking for the boundaries of the Antargraha 
Kshetra, Siva says, “ The Kshetra extends from the river Svarnarekhd which lies to 
the east of the town of Karnakubj a (Junigadh) to the mountain of Ujjayanta. It 
contains a following sacred spots: Damodar, Bhavandtha, DAmodar Vishnu, the 
Svarnarekha, Brabmd Kunda, Brahmegvara, Gaigesvara, Kalmegha, Indreé- 
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vara, Raivataka mountain, Ujjayanta mountain, Revati Kunda, Kubhisvara, 
Bhima Kunda and Bhimesvara. These are the celebrated sacred places in the 
Antargraha Kshetra.” 

Siva gives the following directions for the guidance of pilgrims visiting the 
Vastrapatha :— 

“In the west of the Vastripatha lies the holy mountain of Unnavishka (now 

ealled OSam), which receives its name from the circumstance of Bhima having killed 
the giant Unnaka there. In that mountain there is a cavity which goes down as far as 
Patila, There are y liigas or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats of saints, 
and many gold mines. When the pilgrim has finished his work here he should bathe in 
the waters called Gaiigé Strota, which lie to the west of the mountain of Mangal, 
and then bow down to GafigeSvara Mahadeva, situated near it, and perform a srdddha, 
He should then go to SiddheSvara Mahideva and Chakra Tirtha, now known as 
Triyeni, then to LokeSvara, and then to Indreévara, which lies to the west of 
Siddhesyara. Then he should pay his respects to the goddess YaksheSvari, which is in 
the Yakshvan (now called LAkhAvan) wood, also lying to the west of the mountain of 
Mangal. He should then direct his steps towards the mountain of Kaiva taka, and 
haying there bathed in the Revati Kund and Bhima Kund and seen the image of 
Damodar, he should come to Bhavandtha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and 
other kunds, he should ascend the mountain of Ujjayanta. The pilgrim should perform 
the rites which are to be performed in a pilgrimage at the holy spots in the mountain, 
such as AmbA-Devi, HAthipaglat, or the elephant’s foot, the Rasakupika or 
mercurial well, the SAtkunda or seven tanks, Gaumukha, Gangi, and the shrines of 
Pradyumna and other YAdavas who have become Buddhas in the KAli age.” 
The Jainas or Sriwaks have also their Raivatdchala Méhdtmya of the hill, forming 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth sargas or chapters of the Satruijaya 
Méhétmya. Tt is principally occupied, however, with the history of the Pandavas in its 
main features as connected with that of Krishna, who 15 the cousin of Neminitha 
the twenty-second Jaina Tirthankar, the special subject of their reverence on this mount, 
where he is said to have attained Nirvdue.* 

*In the introduction Indra is represented as asking Mahivira to give some account of the fifth of the 
twenty-one famous summits of the Siddhadri or sacred mountains, Mahavira ‘the lord of the triune world’ 
accordingly began by stating that this fifth summit is the great mountain Raivata which gives the दधि knowledge 
(paiichamajidn), ie. salvation, Gifts and offerings made here from the heart are productive of benefits in this 
and the next world: ‘The merit acquired here causes to dissolve the mass of sins accumulated during several 
transmigrations. Here sages who have ceased to eat and who pass their days in devotion, as well as gods, 
worship Nemi; here Apsarasas and numerous heavenly beings—Gandharvas, Siddhas, Vidyadharas, &c.—always 
worship the Jina Nemi. Animals nat urally hostile, as cats and mice, lions and elephants, serpents and peacocks, 
live in harmony on this mountain, All the planets, pretending to rise and set daily, move round Nemi to worship 
him, All the seasons are perennially present here; the tanks, among which Gajendrapads is the chief, are 
filled with nectar by the gods. This Raivata, when remembered, gives happiness; when seen, removes misery ; 
and when touched, grants what is desired. Of such 2 mountain, O Indra! listen to the story, 

As an argument for its expiating power, Mohivira then relates the history of Bhimasena the spoilt son of 
Vajrasenn king of Sravasti (41. 50-292, of which Weber has translated the outline,—iber das Catrunjaya 
Méhéimyam, pp. 31-34). Then as the Jina Nemi, worshipped on Raivata—which was first made a Tirtha by 
Bharata in the Avasarpini sge—was of Harivansa race, the history of this race is added. In ChampApuri 
was born a king Somayadas, the son of Bahubali, and grandson of the prathamasvdmin V yishabha—the first 
Jina; and the princes descending from him are called the Somavanéya or Lunar race. His con 57678259 
first pointed out the duty of liberality by presenting sugar-cane juice (ikshw) to the Yugddhiéa (or presiding 
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The ascent commences on an outlying spur, and may be made either on foot or In. 
a doli or square seat slung from one or two poles borne by Koli porters. ‘In less than 
half an hour the Chodia-paraba, the first rest house, is reached, about 450 feet above 
the level of the plain below; the second halting-place, named Dholi-Deri, is on the 


god) of the Avasarpini age, whence he and his descendants were called Aikshvyika. The Inst king of a this line. 
was Chandrakirti, who dying without heirs, Hari succeeded him, who was consecrated in the temple of Sitalasvimin 
_ 4108 tenth Jina. From him descended the Harivanhda race, in which line Suvrataswimin, the twentieth 
Jina, was born (Jad, Ané. vol. IL. pp. 136, 135), whose history is next introduced (él. 320-385). Then follow 
the ancestors and relatives of Nemi and Krishna. After many kings of the Harivatéa race had passed away 
King Vasu ruled at Mathura, and was succeeded by his son Brihaddhvaja and others until Yadu, the progenitor 
of the YAdavas, Stra, the son of Yado, had two sons,—l1. Sauri, who surrendered Mathura to his younger 
brother, and went to the Kuégfivarta country, where he founded Sauryapura as his capital, and was succeeded 
by his son Andhakavyishni; and 2. Suvira, who gave up Mathura to his eldest son Bhojavrishni, and went to 
Sindh, where he founded the city Sauvira (puram Sindhushn Sauviram, see above, p. 131). DBhojavrishni’s son 
was Ugrasena, the father of Katifa; and Andhakavrishni of Sauryapura had ten sons called the Dagarhis, 
among whom the eldest was Samudravijaya, the father of Nemi or Arishtanemi, and the tenth, Vasudeva, the 
father of Krishna by Devaki, daughter of Devakanripa and of Bala Rama by Rohini. He had also two 
younger daughters, Kunti and Madri, the wives of Pandu. The descent of the Pandavas is likewise traced from 
ason of Vrishabhasvimin named Kuru, who gave name to Kurukshetra, <A long story is then introdu 
respecting Sintanu and his sons Gingeya Bhishma and Vichitravirya,—the father of Dhyitardshtra (Weber, 
uf sup. pp. 35, 36). After relating the story of the birth of Krishna much in the usual way, that of Nemi is 
introduced (4. 703 ff.):—‘ At dawn on the 12th of Kiirtikavadya in Sauryapura, Siva, the wife of 
Samudravijaya, dreamed the fourteen great dreams, and at the Chitra Nakshatra, a great sage, Aparijita, 
descended from a chariot and entered her womb. Then at midnight of éth Srivana euddha, at the Chitra 
Wakshatra she gave birth to a child of dark colour marked with a fanfha or conch-shell, when on the top of - 
Mount Meru fifty-six dikhwmdris (or maidens of the points of direction) and sixty-four Indras celebrated the birth 
of the Jina.’ Samudravijaya called his child Arishtanemi. It was nursed by crowd of Apsarnsas, and wnited 
upon by Devas, who, by order of Indra, had become of the same age. 

The story then turns to the Pandavas, Krishna, and the death of Kansa, when Ugrasena again becomes 
king of Mathur’, and gives his daughter Satybhimaé to Krishna. On being consulted as to the result of the 
enmity of Jarisandha of Rajagriha, who was enraged with Krishna and the Yadavas on account of the death 
of Kansan, his son-in-law, Kroshtuki, an astrologer, advises that they should goto the shores of the Western 
Sea, and settle where Satyabhima should be delivered of twin sons. Accordingly Samudravijaya and the YAdavas 
set forth through the Vindhya mountains, where their protecting goddesses persuaded Kila, the son of 
Jarasandha, that they had destroyed themselves (él. 704-818). No further molested, the Yadavas went to 
Surfshtra, and encamped to the north-west of Girnar, where Satyabhima gave birth to Bhinu and Bhimara, 
Then the Dadarhas worshipped Jina on the Girinfira mountain, and thus purified themselves’ Krishna ona 
propitious day bathed, worshipped the Ocean-god, and performed the eighth ¢apa, and on the third night the 
god of the Ocean presented Krishna with the conch Panchajaaya, and Balarama with the Sugosha. Kubera 
then built them Dvadraké for o capital with palaces, temples of Arhant, wells, tanks, &c.,, and gave Krishna a 
suit of yellow clothes, the precious Aqustubia gem, the Siraga bow, the sword andana, the club Kaumodaki, 
the chariot Garudadvhaja, &c.; to Balarama black clothes, the chariot faladheaja, the fulasa, a bow, &e.; to 
Arishtanemi, # suit of white clothes, the Chandrastrya earrings, &c.; to Samudravijaya, the sword 
chandrahdsa, a chariot, &e., &c. Then they crowned Kyishpaand Balariima to govern the new state (él. 819-847). 

The inhabitants of Suradhari pura (which I suppose must be Sardhfr) at the foot of Raivata, harassed 
the Yidavas. Aniidhyishni, the eldest son of Vasudeva, gave them battle, but was taken prisoner. Krishna and 
Balarima were next carried off. Nemi then, urged by the wives of Krishna, attacked and defeated the inha- 
bitants of Suradha&rapur, took it, and delivered Anidhbyishni and the others. नपान then went to Vidarbha, 
and carried off Rukmini, the sister of prince Rukmi, He also married six other wives, viz, Jimbavati, 
Lakshman§, Susimi, Gauri, Padmivati, and GaAndhari. 

The next sarga (XI1.) describes the game at dice, the forest life, &c. of the Pandavas, agreeing on the 
whole with the MaAdbAdrata ; and the third (XII.) describes the war of the Pandavas, &c, The thirteenth sarga 
of the Satrufijaya Mihdimya gives the life of Nemi. After long resistance he agreed to marry, and Krishna 
selected for him Rajimati, the daughter of Ugrasena of Girnar; after 8 year, Nemi went on pilgrimage to the 
Uttarakurus, became an ascetic at the age of three hundred, and spent seven hundred years as such, attaining 
Niredna on Girnar. But for more details consult the MdAdtmya or its tika; and see Ind, Ané, vol. II. 
pp. 138, 159, 
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INSCRIPTION AT THE GATE OF THE JAINA TEMPLES, MOUNT GIRNAR, 
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ridge of the spur, fully 1,000 feet above the valley and but little below the foot of the 
great scarp. The ascent now becomes more difficult as the path winds on under the face 
of the cliff to the third rest-house 1,400 feet up. Stairs of sandstone then commence, 
and taking advantage of every ledge on the almost vertical scarp, wind up the face of 
it,—the doli frequently grating against the rock on one side of the narrow path whilst 
its occupant looks down into an abyss on the other. The present steps, worn as they 
are, are of no great age; and the expense of the first third of the ascent is said to have 
been 12,000 rupees. The rest-houses or visamas on the way, having fallen into ruin, 
were repaired in 1841 by Harakuvar Shethani. At an altitude between 2,000 and 2,100 
feet there is an inscription of the date of either 1,258 or 1,158 A.D., and under a large 
stone on the outer side of the descent are some letters of an old type. A few hundred 
feet below the gate there are some natural caverns in the rock, and taking advantage of 
these, it is believed, some WaAghars, about eight years ago, succeeded in scrambling up 
the scarp at night and entering one of the temples in the Devakota, they robbed the idol 
of its gold ornaments and jewels. At length the gate is reached,—the Aneroid barometer 
indicating 2,250 above BhavyanAtha, 2,370 above Jundgadh, and 2,700 from zero. 

The Buddhist “ chambers and galleries mostly hollowed out in the face of a scarped 
peak’? of which Hiwan-Thsang speaks, probably occupied pretty nearly t he site of the 
_ present temples and of the Bhima-kunda to the north of them. There is a fragment of 
a cave to the south of the temples on the now inaccessible verge of the cliff, which may 
have belonged to them, and the sunken cell of Amijhera, on the south of the court of 
पि € 11101185 temple y have been one of the cells attached to some of the caves 
cleared away by the Jainas to make room for their temples 

On entering the gate, the large enclosure of the temples is on the left, while a little 
to the right from the path is the temple of Man Singh Bhoja Raja, and further on the 
much larger one of Vastupila standing on a platform. The door into the Devakota or 
sacred fort, is evidently part of an old building, which still goes by the name of Rah 
Khaneir’s Mehal or palace; and probably it is the lower floor of some such structure, 
built perhaps both as a summer palace and a stronghold, now modified to form a barrack 
for the guard and dwellings for the pujaris and temple servants Built into the wall, on 
the left of the entrance, is an inscription, imperfect at the upper left corner, but which Dr. 
Biihler has kindly transliterated and translated as follows (see facsimile plate XXX.) :- 


Transcript. 
7 Meee ieee --- +. SA SE ` वथोनानकोवक्ोधानाथा- 
तिष्मयाश्पपरिजाखानरागाश्यः ॥ पौ यषपतवौच्णादि जगती 
8 , 5.4०. ^. ~ * = * „ तावदाारज्ज॥ ९॥ चत्कातेः पुरतः शमखम- 
रुचिप्र्योतनाद्या अमो खद्योता दव रेजिरे चिजगती जायतप्रतापा अपि ॥ द्‌ारुति स यदीचसस्मर 
३3|| . ‰ ,...-.... . . . खयद्धं इतशोशत॥२॥ किं वध्याः प्रकटमृङ्टा नौल- 


रन्नमक्रसितारज्नजितपनिपतेनिमिदे धां विदिं मोडटीवरममतरमिसिं decays St मतिरितिभवं 


® The mutilation and indistinctness of most of the letters render o restoration of this line impossible—for 
716 at least—G.B 

The numerals affixed to the following notes refer to the lines == 

2. Read यत्कांतेः समं सम ; कां चति uncertain 

9, Nineteen letters have been lost at the beginning of line 3. 
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५॥ . ........... ^ तो च विश्रकरिणो Sao तथा राथनासाफल्याय विभति 

या फलततिं मकेदजां धर्मिणां । waa सुतसयुतं सुत शतेच्छापुत्तेये किं नृणां तों विश्चेकहि 
{1} + ; ओभंविकां saa ॥ ४॥ ओ उव्नवतगिरिराजमधिप्रतीते सद्धम्मैकमकरणो- 


द्यमिनां जनानां । सांनिष्यमोदितममो गुरुमेघनादा लेशधिंपम्र्टतय 

९॥ . . भाः मजंतु ॥५॥ अद्य च ॥ नानातौर्थोपवनतटिनोका नने रम्यैः ॥ पौरेभूमी पतिश्यकूता- 
त्यतसौख्येर संख्यै: ॥ शद्‌ग्षाश्टदपि विपृलां रा्रुवयैः सु- 

Ty xg ॥ ret दशेनुपमगिरिरार्‌ ैवतालंछृतिं चः ॥ ६ ॥ मा गा गवैममर्छंपवत परां रोति 
भजंतस्वया श्वाम्येते रविचद्रमःप्रतयः के केन मुग्धाशयाः ॥ एको रवतश्ध- 

8 ॥ रो विजयतां यदशनात्‌ प्राणिनो । यांति ांतिविवजिंताः किल महानंदं सुखश्रोजुषः 1 © ॥ 
aa च ॥ गिरिस्फरद्रुखितिविततश्वरि शखोदयः॥ खपवमदिमास्यदं जगति वं- 

०॥ आ आनते wt: यदद्धवशिवांगजाच्युतबलम्रमख्या अलं कृतिं ददति निमलामखिलबल्सु मुक्ता अपि 
॥८॥ वंेखिन्‌ यदुनासकावरपतेरणभ्डयशौयावलेरामीद्राजङ- 

Oy लं गृणौघविपलं श्रोयादवख्यातिमत्‌॥ अव्रा्यचृपम्डलोनतपदः ओमंडलोकः क्रमात्‌ | 
प्राखादं गृरुदेमपचततिभिर्योचीकर नेमिनः ॥ < ॥ नवघननृपतिस्तदोयद्धन्‌- 

11 ॥ मैवचनमदितत्रजेषिमाद धानः ॥ नवघनदृष्टिः प्रजावतौषे नवघनसमारसद्ग्यश्नोभिरामः ॥ १०॥ 
महिमदद्रो महिपालदेवः पुत्रस्तदीयो जनि ages: वद्‌ानदाख 

2 ॥ सुरधेन्रन ॥ द्रुमास्तदानोमगमन्नयलं ॥ ओरप्रभासे सोमनाथम्रासादछकृत्‌ ॥ १९ ॥ षंगारनामा 
रिपराच्छटचे- ॥ च्वंगार एवाजनि ठमिजानिः ॥ प्रटगार छन्तत्कुल राज्यल्म्या ॥ गार ध- 

By रा जगतोलतायाः ॥ १२ ॥ आसोत्‌ ख्रोजयसिंददेवनृपतिस्तत्प इृश्टभामिनौभाखद्धोगरसाल- 
साद्रंनयनोन्यायां बधिश्रेतरुक्‌ ॥ शच चासनट्‌ त्रतो चमदिमानव्रचमण्टत्ततिः 

५ ॥ स्यु्जन्रौ लिमणो मयुषमलिलग्रदालितांद्िदयः ॥ ९३ ॥ दिद्युते तदनु मोकलमिंहः ग न्धपगजमभे- 
द नसिंहः ॥ चत््रतापमभजद्यदि Ya: सन््रनःसरभिजं 

15 ॥ कलहंसः ॥ १४॥ ATA मेलगदेवनरे श्रः खुकततुषटगरिषटसरे अरः समभवद्भव x > पदां जे । च- 
मरतां कलयन्नमलांगवान्‌ ॥ ९१५ ॥ तत्पदो द चसान्‌म- 

॥ भ्य॒द यत्रो ्यद्मतापाद्भूतो ॥ दिक्‌चक्रप्रसरत्करक्रमितश्खच्छेठरे भासुरः आसीत्‌ ओ्रौमदिपालदे- 
aqufa: निनाशितारि ्तमापालोल्व- 

17 ॥ कततिः कुनोतितिमिरप्रव्वेमनम्रत्यलः ॥ ९६ ॥ तद्सूनूज॑यति दिषत्करिक्लचासौक पंचानन: i 
ओमन्मंडलिकः चितौश्वरशिरःकोरौरदौरमप्रभः॥ खः- 








4. Seven syllables have been lost at the iain of ling 4. 

5. Five syllables have been lost at the beginning of line 5; perhaps wrariag? for ले श्र धिप, and QT 
is uncertain. 

beatont Trey a स्वतोल तोखश्नति + | 

6. Two syllables lost at the ning ; read नू, 7. Read afa. 8. Read यां ति~. 

9. Read ओओयाद्‌ व॑. 12. Read खंगार्‌ for षंगार° ; खगारधारा, 

13, Read तत्पारोद य० ; व्रतो ASAT; VAT Aa. 

15. Read न्गरिघ् सुरेश्रः ; the t pada 18 two syllables short. 

16. Perhaps #2 is to be inserted after bhava ; चमा पालोलृकततिः 

17. Read area? °चासैकपंचाननः; खःचिन्धू को ` : Baie. 
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1 ॥ रिधर्मबपरला तता चतगति्बंश्वम्यतं द्यापि यत्कौतिंस्मत्य मतीत्य afar वद्धिष्णसारत्यरा ॥ १.९ ॥ 
ध are: कुत उन्नतो नरपतिः wear: कुतो fazer: ॥ . . 
॥ Wars रुतः किमत्र छतिनो किं द्िट्‌कतः खामिना | सौराष्टाधिपतिः | gerafty raw य 
fa ग्रोतितः॥ area मंडलिकः चित्र इद शओरीराजराजिितः॥ ९८॥ 

O आलोनस्तंभरूपो जयकलकलभस्दासुखांभोधिषेतः ॥ केतुः date रणदधिमथनः 
सद्यसोस्रक्षणोक्तः varie: खद्भुववत्खरकिरणर्चां वैरिराजांगनाना- 
-“ ॥ रूवेवैधव्यदौच्ो जयति नर पतेमैडलोकस्य वाः ॥ १६ ॥ tt म्रत्यधिंनो वः | किमपि दितवचः 
ve श्रावये दं छृपातों ॥ चचा श्रीयांद्धिवातो सखलितमृदुरजो णुत्कट शोर तेजः। 
` ॥ दला लोकमेनं मलिनयतितमां तत्‌ किमेतत्युरस्ताद्‌ | युयं मुक्तामद आक्‌ अयत नरपतेमडली- 
कस्य सेवां ॥ २० ॥ चातुर्य वत वेधसः सुरगवीरननद्रुमान्यत्यशु | मो यत्ककरका- 
~ ॥ दुष्टवपुषक्रे यमा जन्मतः ॥ सचेतन्यय॒जखपाकुल दो दानैकनिष्णाततां ॥ दृष्टा मंडलोक 
४ म्रभो चभवतन्ते द्याभविव्यन्कथं ॥ २१॥ ॥ इति ग्रौराजवंशवणेनं 


ॐ अथश्रीशाणएवणेनं ॥ अस्ति खस्ति निधिभियो निरवधिप्रेमास्यदं सेवधिशओरीधमेस्य वसखुंधरो त्- 
मवधूमौलिस्णुर कंडनं | वापोक्रूपतटाककाननजिनम्रासादशेवालय 


Translation. 


४, 1-8. [No translation is possible, as not more than one or two pidas of each verse 
are without mutilation or in good order. But the three verses contain the so-called 
moangalacharana.- Verse 1 appears to be addressed to 8581268 or Sarasvati, the goddess 
of poetry. | 

4. I praise Sri Ambiki* who .... to destroy the obstacles (formidable) like 
elephants, and to fulfil the prayers of those endowed with spiritual merit, carries 
numerous mango-fruits, and places her son in her lap to fulfil the desire for a hundred 
BONS. 2 2. 

5. May the lord of the world and the rest whose voices sound deep like thunder, 
give their desired presence at the well-known (spot) on the glorious king of mountains 
Ujjayanta for the sake of men who are devoted to the performance of works of pure 
merit, 

6, And now the incomparable king of mountains, Raivata, the best in the kingdom, 
that is situated in the kingdom Surishtra, though bearing all kinds of ornaments, 
has been greatly adorned by numerous tirthas, pleasure groves, rivers, woods, beautiful 





18. Read नो ह्नष्यः.- 
19, Read आलानस्तंम ; WATS? ;- सद्यशो वचणाक्तः; चख द्र वत्स ° is nonsense, and offends against 
the motre just as does मुवर्वैधव्य, where a particle is required before वच्च्य 


20. Read wre सौरतेजः; युयं मुक्ता मद्‌ इक्‌ श्रयत; dele stop after वः 
# Ambika is one of the guardian deities of Girnar, where her temple now occupies & prominent position 
The mango-fruits which the goddess is said to carry, acquire a particular significance thereby, that the mango- 
fruit is the amritaphalam, 
{ The translation ‘is merely tentative, the lacuna and the incorrect reading Jes’adhimpa prevent me from 
coming to 8 certain interpretation. 
(11540.) Xx 
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palaces fit for towns, made large by kings, giving exquisite pleasure, and countless in 
number.* 

7. Do not become vain, O mountain of the immortals ; the sun, moon, and the other 
heavenly bodies, who bear thee the greatest affection, are caused by thee to err (inasmuch 
as thou makest them turn round thyself); (du?) who is not befooled? Glory to Mount 
1६817818 alone, by the sight of which the creatures, free from error and enjoying pleasut 
and prosperity, gain highest bliss.7 

8. And there dwells the race of Hari occupying a broad seat glittering with 
mountains endowed with many spreading branches, a dwelling-place in the world of 
those who are great like gods, whose scions (Nemi) the son Sivé, Achyuta, and Bala 
are (2८5) spotless ornaments, though Tt 

9. In that race rose a famed and illustrious royal house distinguished by numerous 
virtues called Yidava after Yadu, a king of later times. In course of time the 
illustrious Mandalika was born in this (family), at whose feet numerous princes 
bowed, and who built with many gold-plates a temple of Nem. 

10. His son was king Navaghana, who took up his new, strong (navaghana) sword 
avainst a multitude of enemies, who (gladdened) his subjects as the rain from newly- 
risen clouds (navaghana) gladdens the forest, and who was resplendent with a fame 
brilhant like (८ lump of) camphor (xavaghane).§ 

11. His son was the lord of the earth, MahipAladeva. When that king was born, 
the cow of the gods, the (philosopher's) gem, and the (heavenly) trees (whieh Fulfil 
desires) became easily the slaves of his liberality. At Sri Prabhisa he built a temple 
of Somanitha. | । 

12. (Zo him) was born king ShangAra (Khangdr), a brand (angdra) in the 
dominions of his foes that were (destructible like) trees, who enjoyed the favours of the 
guardian goddess of his race, and resembled the stream from a watering pot, (to refresh) 
the world (Jikened fo) a creeper. || 

13. The illustrious king Jayasimhadeva showed fatigue and swimming eyes on 
account of the brilliant pleasures which he enjoyed with that (Khangdr's) first queen, 
the earth.{ He wasa moon of the ocean of justice; high rose his power because he 
made his enemies tremble; his feet were washed by streams of light proceeding from 
the jewels in the glittering diadems of a multitude of prostrated kings. 








* The yah at the end of the verse has not been translated, and I am unable to find its antecedent sa either 
in the preceding or the following verses. The translation is merely tentative, 

† The verse is intended’to show the superiority of the Girndr over Mount Meru. In the first half of the 
stanza the latter is addressed and warned not to feel too proud on account of his superiority. For, though Meru 
makes (according to the Paurinic astronomy) the heavenly bodies turn round himeelf, and is thus the centre of 
the world, it commits thereby a fault, since he causes their bhramana, i.c., wandering or erring. Mount Raivata 
is incomparably greater, as a visit to this sacred place of pilgrimage takes away all SArandi, “ error,” and gives 
mukti or salvation. The whole point is a wretched pun on the verb bhram, which means both “to turn” and 
“to err,” &e. See the Mihdtmya quoted, p. 157, note *. 

} According to the Jainas, the Tirthahkara Neminitha is a Yadava. 

§ Camphor, on account of its white colour, is one of the substances to which fame is frequently compared. 

| The world may be likened to 9 creeper, because it is of the feminine gender, because it occupies the 
place of a wife to the kings, or because it clings to the king for protection. 

{ This is merely o polite way of saying Siddhirdja Jayasitha that of Anhilvida (1093-1142 A.D.) 
conquered and annexed Ra Khengir’s dominions. See Forbes, Rds Mild, vol. L pp. 156-170, 328 ; but compare 
the remarks further on. 
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14. Afterwards shone Mokalasizha, a lion to destroy the elephants of hostile 
kings. Ifa weak king (Hansa) obtained his prowess, he became in (the estimation of) 
the lotus-like minds of good men an excellent king (Kalahamea).* 

15, Then came king Melagadeva, endowed with spotless limbs, who acted the 
part of a blue bee near the lotus feet of Siva,+ and pleased the supreme lord by his 
pious deeds. 

16. At his feet, that resembled the mountain of the east, rose the illustrious king 
Mahipaladeya, wonderful on account of his high rising lustre, resplendent at the head 
of kings who were subjected by his hands extended over the universe.{ He scared away 
the multitude of owl-like kings, and was able to drive away the darkness of injustice. 

17. Hail to his son, the illustrious Mandalika, the unique lion to frighten the 
elephants of his enemies, who derives lustre from the diamonds in the diadems of 
princes, whose fame, marked but not obstructed by the waves of the stream of heaven, 
wanders forsooth everywhere beyond the sea... . 

18. He cannot be passed by. Why? He is exalted. Of what land is he the lord? 
He rules everywhere ... .§ What is Mandalika like? A king in this world served 
by numerous illustrious princes. 

19. Glory to the arm of king Mandalika, that is a tying post for the noisy elephant 
ealf (called) victory, that is a bridge (to cross) the ocean of misfortune, a banner on the 
palace of valour, a churning stick to churn the battle-milk, who is anointed with the 
ointment, fame, who is the mountain of the east on which ap the rays of the 
sun, . . + . and who consecrates to widowhood the wives of his enemies. 

20. Ilo ye enemies, out of compassion I will give you a word of good advice. The 
hoofs of king Mandalika’s squadrons raise the fine dust that, obscuring even the bright 
light of the sun, makes this earth excessively murky. What! do you stand up against 
him? Lay aside your pride and quickly become his servants. 

21. Alas for the cleverness of the Creator who gave, from their birth, to the cow of 
the gods, to the philosopher’s gem, to the (heavenly) tree, the blemished forms of a 
beast, of a stone, and of wood! O prince Mandalika, how could they exist to-day, if, 
being endowed with sense, they had seen, their hearts oppressed by shame, the unique 
expertness of your Majesty in bestowing gifts. 

Thus ends the description of the race of kings... . 


The names of the kings here given are those of the ChudAsamAs of Girnar, descended 
from the first Naughana, who gained the throne by the assistance of the Ahirs in the 
tenth century. The first Mandalika in this inscription probably reigned in the 


* The meaning of the second half of the verse is that Mokalasitrha was as much superior to other kings 
as the Kalaharmsa or Rajahathes is to common Harhsas 

† Acted the part of « blue bee near the lotus of Siva's feet, i.c., was Siva's worshipper. 

{ Instead of “at the head of kings who were subjected by his hands,” we may also read, “at the head of 
kings subjected to his taxes, which extended over the universe.” प्त may also be taken to mean the sun, 
and the two first epithets may also be so turned as to agree with that explanation, In that case (464 means 
“ mountains,” dara “ rays,” and péda “the minor neighbouring hills,” Pratyala is a hyperkoristicon fermed out 
of parti and alam. It oecurs also in the Valabhi grants. 

§ Iregret that the second and third pidas of these stanzas are not intelligible to me. The translation of 
kasydh kuto by “of what land is he?” may be defended by this—that ka means “the earth,” and the affix tah 
(tasif) stands for all cases. “He cannot be passed by,” ie. “ his commands must be obeyed.” 

x2 
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latter part of the twelfth century; Khangir is perhaps the son of R& Kayat. 
Unfortunately no date is given.* न = 
A local history of Sorath, written in Persian by Amarji Ranchodji, a Diwan 0 


-Jundeadh about the beginning of the present century, gives a list of the Chudas amis 


—who claimed to belong to the Chandravansa or Lunar race—from Navaghana I. 
The few manuscripts I haye seen of the work are not always in perfect agreement as to 
the dates of accession and lengths of the reigns, and in one instance the names of two 
kings are transposed. The reigns of the first four kings beginning with Navaghana L, 
however, extend over 151 years, and then a blank occurs of 22 years between 
Navaghana II. and his successor Mandalika I. Otherwise the list is pretty consistent, 
and gains support from this inscription. I give it corrected by the inscription for 
what it is worth, inserting such additions from other sourees and conjectural corrections 
in the dates as seem required. 
Mee ates 
sum Vat. ऊ A.D, bird in d RA Gari 
33 904 7 RA 709४5 or Dyichh, the third in descent from RA Gariyo, the 
grandson of 18 ChudAchand, and first of the Chuddsamis of 
Junagadh. Ré Dyds was defeated and slain by the king of 
Pattan 8. 874 (7 9/7 A.D.) 
894 987? | WNavaghana or Naughan his son, reared by Devait Bodar, the ~ 
Ahir; during a severe famine he invaded Sindh and defeated 
“ Hamir,”’ the Sumaré prince. 4 । 
916 959 ? Khangir, his son, killed at Bagasar4 by the Anhilyadi Raja 
(possibly by Mularija, who ruled from A.D. 942 or 961 to 996, 
and defeated £ Graharipu the Ahir” of Vanthali). 
952 968? Mulardja, “son of Khangir” (perhaps of Anhilvada), 
1009 992?  Navaghana 11.) his son, “ruled for 38 (18 ?) years.” 
1047. 1044 2 #Mandalika, son of Navaghana, joined Bhima Deva of Gujarat 
in pursuit of Mahmad of Gazni, 8. 1080, A.H. 414. 
1095 1038 Hamir Deva, son of Mandalika, 13 years. 
110 1051 Vijayapila, son of Hamuiradeva. 
1162 #0857? Navaghana II1., subdued the Raja of Umeta. rie: 
-- 14072 Khangira IL, slain by Siddhardja Jayasiiha of Anhilvada §; 
(omitted hy Amarji). 
1184 1127 Mandalika 11, 11 years 
1195 1138 Alansiiha, 14 years. 

= Conf 05 Mali, vol. 1. p. 309. In a note at the foot of Jacub’s transcript of this inscription (Jour, Bom. 
B. R.A. 5. vol. 1. ए. 94), it is said that, “ That the date of this inscription is 5, 1115, Chaitra Sudh 7, which 
Capt, Jacob supposes a mistake for S. 1214, &c.” Whence this date is derived we are not told; the inscription 
doubtless belongs to about the date 5. 1435 or 1440. Tod has given an outline of the sense of the historical 
portion of this inscription (Travels, p. 511), and Mr. Wathen has added (i/id, p. 516) a fuller version, but he 
omits altogether the names of Naughan, Mokal and Melag, while to the end of it is added part of another 
inscription, dated 5, 1277, relating to Tejahpila and Vastupala. 

1 These corrections are applied only to the dates when converted into A.D., and where doubtful are marked 
with a (?). 

{ Ante, p. 86, and Jud, Antig. vol. I. pp. 312 ff. Some copies give 5. 874 os the date of Naughan's 
accession, and allow 42 years for his reign. ‘Tod, counting Chudachand os the fortieth prince before his own 
time, and the eighth before Jam Unad, whom he places in ६. 1110, assumes that Chudachand must have lived 
about 5, 960. Very little dependence, however, can be placed on such & computation. He says he was contem- 
porary with Rim Kamiir, the fourteenth prince of Ghumli. Travels, p. 469 

§ Rds Mald, vol. I, pp. 154 ff. 
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date, A.D 

1209 1152 (0211659, 5 years 

1214 1157 Navaghana or Naughan IV., 9 years 

1224 1167 Khangira ITT., 46 years 

1270 1218 Mandalika III., son of Khangira TIT. (mentioned in the 
inscription 1. 9), 22 years 

४ — 7285? Navaghana or Naughana V.* 

1402 1345 MahipAladeva (Ri Kayvat), 34 years, built a temple at 

+ Somanith Pattan. 
1336 1279 Khangira IV., his son, repaired the temple of Somanitha, 
ए | conquered Diu, &€. Shams Khin took Junigadh 

13 1333 Jayasifiha deva, son of Khangira IV., 114 १6४5. 

1402 1345 Mugatsifiha or Mokalasifiha, 14 years. _ 

1416 1359 Melagadeva or Megaladeva. 

1421 1574 Mahipdiladeya II. or Madhupat. 

1439 1476 Mandalika IV. (son of Mahipaladeya). 

1450 1393 Jayasiihadeva IT. (apparently “the Ray of Jehrend” or “Jiran™ 
mentioned by Firishtah§ as defeated by Muzaffar Khan of 
Gujarat in A.D, 1411). 

1469 1412 Khangira V.; war with Ahmad Shah. || 

1489 1432 Mandalika V, restored the Uparkot in 8. 1507; subdued by 


Mahmtd Bigarah in A.D. 1469-70.9 
After their subjugation to the AhmadAbid kings the dynasty seems to have been 
क as tributary Jaghirdars for another century; the list of these princes stands 
thus :— ` 
_ 470. 1472, Bhipat, cousin of Mandalika V., 32 years. 
» 1003, Khangira VI., son of Bhipat, 22 years 
» 1824, Naughana VI., son of Khangira, 25 years 
;, 1551, Sri Sifha, 35 years; Gujarat subdued by Akbar 
» 1585; Khangira VIL, till about 1609 
Then follows a list of Governors or Mofassadis on the part of the Dihli emperors, 
—about thirty of them in 106 years,—who, the author says, “spent their time 
dishonourably, like owls in a wilderness, and did nothing worthy of record.” ** 








= Amariji ts Naughana after Mandalika, to whom he assigns a reign of 22 years 3} months beginning in 
S. 1270, and then makes MahipAla’s reign begin in S. 1302, leaving 10 years unaccounted for, or about the same 
time as Navaghan IV. reigned. 

t This Jayasiihadeva is mentioned in the above inscription in such a way as to suggest to Dr. Biihler 
and Kinloch Forbes that Siddharija Jaynasifiha of Gujarat, who slew 129 Khangira the son of Naughan, in the 
early part of the twelfth century, 15 meant. If this be the case Amarji’s chronology is useless ;—an interval of 
200 years would occur between Siddharija Jayasifiha (d, 1142 A.D.) and his suceessor Mokalasifiha or Mugatsiiiha 
1345 A.D 

{ Amarji gives the three successors of Mugatsinha in the order—Madhupat, 5 years (5, 1416-1421) ; 
Mandalika, 17} years (8, 1421-1489) ; and Megaladeva, his illegitimate brother, 12 years (5, 1499-1450). Ihave 
allowed the dates S, 1421 and 1439 to stand, but have no doubt they should be altered to 1428 and 1433. 

§ Briggs’s Treansiation of Firishtah, vol. IV. pp. 5,6; conf. Forbes, Rds Mad, vol. I. p. 328. 

|| Briggs, tid, pp. 17, 20 

क Jd. pp. 62—56; the inscription over the gate of the Uparkot is dated 5. 150 
by the Muhammadans 

** Were the Mirat Ahmadi translated, aa it ought to be, it would probably furnish many detaila of the 
history of Kathiiwad from the beginning of the fifteenth century. Information might perhaps also be collected 
about Junigadh, especially as to the Sources from which Amarji derived the materials for his early history of the 
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In the hot season many families go up from Junigadh and live in the apartments 
within this gate, making a sort of sanitarium of the enclosure. But as there are no such 
sanitary arrangements here as at Satruiijaya—which is remarkable for its perfect 
cleanliness—Girnir, in the vicinity of the Jaina temples, during the hot season, is filthy 
in the extreme. 

The Jaina temples here form a sort of fort, perched on the ledge at the top of the 
great cliff, but still 600 feet below the summit; and they are disappointingly few— 
about sixteen in all,—and neither larger nor finer than many among the numerous 
collection on Satruiijaya,—whilst the few pujaris, or officiating priests, that attend 
them are most ignorant. 

The largest temple is that of Neminitha (plates XX XI. and XXXIT_), standing in 
a quadrangular court about 190 feet by 130, and bears an inscription on one of the 
pillars of the mandapa stating that it was repaired in A.D. 1278. It consists of two 
halls, and the shrine (G)—which contains a large image in black stone of Nemindtha 
the twenty-second Zirthaikara, bedecked with massive gold ornaments and jewels. 
The principal mandapa (B) in front of this measures across from door to door inside 
41 feet 7 inches by 44 feet 7 inches from the shrine door to that leading out at the 
west end. The roof is supported by twenty-two square columns of granite coated with 
perfectly white lime, while the floor is of utifully tesselated marble. Between 
two of the pillars on the left of the approach to the shrine is an octagonal slab or 
low seat (Jajurt, Q) about fourteen inches high, on which to grind the saffron, &c., 
with which the images are marked every morning after washing them. Round the 
shrine is a passage (H,H), corresponding to the pradakshina or circumambulatory 
passage round the sacellum in Hindu temples, containing many images in white marble, 
with the glaring eyes covered with lenticular pieces of rock-crystal so usual among 
the Jains. Among these are Ganega, a Chovisyata or slab of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, &c. Between the outer and inner Mandaps are two small shrines. The 
outer hall measures 38 feet by 21 feet 3 inches, and has two raised platforms (E and F) 
the slabs on which are of a close-grained yellowish stone, known in Gujardt as pilu 
patra, covered with representations of feet in pairs: they are intended to represent the 
2452 feet of the garadhara* or first disciples of the Jina or Tirthankara, but are in 
fact scarcely more than a third of this number of pairs. On the west of this is a closed 
entrance, with a porch almost overhanging the nearly perpendicular scarp of the hill. 

This temple is of very considerable age,+ but the columns and walls inside and out 
are carefully coated with lime and kept in such a state of repair that it looks quite 
a modern erection. The enclosure in which it stands is nearly surrounded inside, 
by some seventy little cells each enshrining a marble image on a bench; with a closed 
passage (J, J, J) running round in front of them and lighted by a perforated stone screen. 
The principal entrance has been originally on the east side of the court (at K), but it is 
now closed, and that used is from the court in Khangir’s Mehal (at A), 


The 2452 feet of the gapadhara are frequently represented in Janina temples. In the Banuddha Sires 
likewise, mention is often made of the 1250 disciples of Gautama, composed of the followers of his five great 
disciples Sariputra, his brother Maudgalynyana, MahakaSyapa, and his two brothers, who each brought him 
250 followers. 

† It bears on two of the pillars of the Mandap, inscriptions dated 1275, 1281, and 1278. relatine to त ti 
of wealthy Srivaks for the daily worship of the Jina, OES ag न 
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sae On the south side there is a passage (L) leading through between two of these 
shrines into alow dark temple (at M) with granite pillars placed in lines at regular 
intervals. Opposite the entrance is a recess containing two large black images remarkably 
like the old Buddhist type: that in the back of the recess has a lion rampant and over 
it a makara or allegorised crocodile in bas-relief, on the slab behind each arm of the 
figure; and at Ndsik and elsewhere, we find the same figures on Bauddha images, 
but scarcely anywhere else on a veritable Jaina one.* A small door admits into an apart- 
ment behind these figures, whence a descent leads down into a sunken story or cave in 
which is a large white marble image—held in the most superstitious veneration by the 
sect—and to conceal which the pujdris will tell any number of lies, each in succession 
contradicting the preceding. It has a slight hollow in the shoulder said to have been 
caused by water that used to drop from the ear,—whence it obtained the name of 
Amijhera— nectar drop.” In the right end of the same cell is also an old black 
image somewhat like that seen in the room above. 

On the right hand of the south entrance door of the temple is a small shrine (C) 
of Ambiki’ Mat& the Sfsanadevi or tutelary goddess of NeminAtha; and (at D) by 
the side of the door of the outer mandapa is an Amba or Mango tree, the “ Bo-tree” 
peculiar to the same Jina. In the court are some small shrines (I, I) over the paduke 
or footprints of deceased Gorjis or high priests. 

As we descend from the court of Nemindtha’s temple by the northern door, we 
find some old inscriptions in the porch (N), partly destroyed, however, by the exfoliation 
of the granite. So far as can be made out, the two longest run as follows :— 


ue Haq १९१५ वषे चेच सुदि ८ रवौ अदे ओमदूव्नैवंततोयं जगत्यां समस्त 
दे वञ्धलिकासकक्ाजाक्ुवालिसंविरणसवंठ°सालवा दणप्रतिपत्या 

ख° जसदडट° सावदेवेन परि पृणता तथा ठ° रुरच्षसुत ठ° परि 
सालिवादणेनवागर्रिमिरायापरितः कारितो च॑च्चारिदिवांङत 

कंड़कमंतिरंतद विधाचीौश्रोत्रंविकादेवितिमादेवक्लिका च निष्यादिता॥ 

This states that ‘in Sam. 1215 the ThAkuras Sivadeva and Jasahada completed, 
out of regard for Thikura SAlavAhana, shrines forall the divinities in the holy Ujjayanta. 
= * = . Andin the same year Thakura Pari . . . the son of Thakura Ruraksha 

. and built a small temple of Sri Ambiki who presides over the actions of men.’ 


५० ॥ ओम रि धनेश्वरः समभवच्छ्रोशोलभद्र - . - 
भि खस्तत्पाद ्पकजे मधुकरः क्रोडाकचोपो . . 
faut: सोभितकचनेमिसदनेग्रीभद्रदखरि . . त. . 
खमद्रेवतकंचकारयभदेकापम्रति [घादिका] 
ओं षव्नातमदामात्य ग्र ्टायविहितो त्रः भिं ° [अदत] 
~ वशादेव चंडादि जनतानितः [२मं०१८२७६) 





* In the cave temples at Dhirisitiva in the Haidarabid territory, however, the original images are almost 
identical with those in the Ajanti caves, while there are alzo nude standing ones of the Digambara Jainas, 
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Translation. 


Srimat Sti DhaneSvara flourished; his disciple (?) Sri Silabhadra, like a bee, 
(sported) on his lotus-like feet , . . His disciple (?) again, Sri Bhadrasiri, on the 
splendid and awful mountain Raivataka on which there is a temple of Nemi with a 
splendid pavilion. . . 2 0 

A third and shorter inscription is unintelligib 

Turning to the left, there are three temples;—that on the south side contains a ~ 
colossal image of Rishabha Deva, the first Tirthahkara, called Adi-Buddhandtha— 
similar in every respect to that vulgarly known at Satruiijaya as “ Bhim-Pidam,” only 
that this one—locally known as Garhigatuk—has been carefully coated with the whitest 
chunam and has a kausagiya, or standing meditative figure, over each shoulder, In 
Marwad, the Srivaks make large images like this—perfectly nude—at the Holi festival, 
when they are worshipped especially by their women. On the throne of this gigantic 
image is an old slab of yellow stone carved in A.D. 1442, with figures of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras. On the north side, opposite this temple is another—Panchabai’s,— 
said by the pujari to have been built about fifty years ago, by the SrAvak panchiyat, 
and containing five sikhars or spires, each enshrining quadruple images, such as we find 
in the Nandiswara Dwipa at PAlit&inA,—that is, a sort of square pyramid or pillar 
with an image on each side of the upper portion of it, To the west of these two temples 
18 a much larger one called Malakavisi, dedicated to PAr$wanitha, and haying an open 
portico. Its ceilings have been very fine, but are now much damaged. In the dhdmti, 
or cloisters surrounding the court, there are also some remarkable designs in carved 
Coming out of this and proceeding tothe north we enter the enclosure of the 
temple of Pirswanatha, rebuilt, it is said, by SingharAma Soni in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and repaired by PremabhAi HemAbhAi about 1843. It contains a large 
white marble figure of ParSwanitha bearing the date 1803 A.D. with the polycephalous 
cobra over him, whence he is styled Seshphani. 'This temple is peculiar in having a sort 
of gallery; and, like the previous one of the same Tirthankara, it faces the east whilst 
the others mostly face the west. 

The next and last temple to the north is प्र 419) 1818. It hasa long open portico 
on the west supported by twenty-four columns. The temple proper or mandapa and 
shrine are small, and the ceilings and architraves bear marks of iconoclastic violence. 
Indeed, towards the end of last century, there was little of this temple standing, except 
the mandapa with its beautiful pendentive and the pillars and lintels of the portico; and 
when the Srivaks began to repair it, they were suddenly and unexpectedly stopped: a Mf 
wealthy and influential shardf or banker, devoted to the worship of Siva, resolved to 
instal his favourite idol there. The Srivaks, it is said, threatened to perform the desperate 
ceremony of dharzd—sitting at the door of the temple fasting until the desired boon was 
granted, or till the suitor perished, when the sin of his death and its consequences 
would fall upon the occupants. Both parties were thus brought to a stand for a while. 
In 1824, however, Seth Sri Pancha Hansraja Jetha appears, from aninscription, to have 
been able to proceed with the restoration. The shrine contains three images—in the 
middle AbhinandanAtha, the fourth Tirthaikara, dedicated in 1838, and on either side 
Adinitha and Sambhaya—dated in 1791. 
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These temples are along the western face of the hill and are all enclosed. Outside 
the enclosure, to the north is the Bhima-Kunda—a large tank, about 70 feet by 50, 
frequented chiefly by Hindus for bathing. Below it, and on the verge of the cliff is a 
smaller tank of good water, and near it a small canopy supported by three roughly hewn 
pulars and a piece of rock, containing a short octagonal stone called Hathi-pagl4,— 
** the elephant’s foot,” a stratum on the top of which is of light granite and the rest of 
dark; the lower part is immersed in water most of the year, and of course it has its 
connexion with the supernatural. 

Between the wall of the Devakota, or large enclosed group of temples just 
described, and the verge of the cliff there are also two or three fragments of very old 
temples,—a pillar or two and some lintels of granite,—the last vestiges of works whose 
plan and style the archeologist wishes most to know about. It was very disappointing 
therefore to find no more remaining of these older buildings, and that they had been 
pulled down in order to use the materials in the repairs of more modern structures. 
This species of Vandalism is no new thing here, however, for Tod read in one inscription, 


« By orderof Sri Pandita Devasena Sangha in 8. 1215* (A.D. 1158) Chaitra Suddha 
8th, Sunday, the old temples of the deratiis were removed and new ones erected.” 

And if another— 

* In 8. 1339 (A.D. 1283), Jyeshtha Suddha 10th, Thursday, the old ruined temples 
being removed from their sites on the mountain of Revatachala, new ones were erected.” 

And this process may be seen in active operation even at present. The walls of 
every inclosure reveal scores of carved stones built into them. 

‘To the east of the Devakota, there are several temples, the principal being the 
temple of Min Singha Bhoja Raja of Kachh—an old granite temple near the entrance 
gate, which Tod callsa Digambara temple of Neminatha, but which seems to have 
been recently repaired by the Sravak community, and is now dedicated to Sambha- 
vandtha, the third jina ; next is VastupAla and Tejahpalas, which is a triple temple 
(plates XX XIII. and XXXIV.): the central fane, measuring 58 feet by 29), has two 
domes (A and C) finely carved but much mutilated, and the shrine (D), which is 13 feet 
square, with a large niche or gokhlé on the left side, contains an image of Mallinatha 
the nineteenth Jina, bearing beneath it the inscription 

महामात्य जीवस्हपालमरश्रौ ललिताद्‌ वी मृति । 
महामात्यश्रीवस्हपालमरंश्रोषो खुं मूति | 
thus translated :— oe 

‘The wife of the great minister Vastupiila—Sri Lalitadevi’s image.’ 

‘The wife of the great minister Vastupila—Sri Sokhu’s image.’ 

On a lintel on the left side of the first dome of the Mandap is also carved the line— 

महामात्य यमरीवस्तपालमरंः Ta: 

‘Sri Sokhu’s image, wife of the great minister Vastupala ;’ 

And on the opposite side— 

महाम Taare fata 

४ Sri LAlatA deyi’s image, the wife of the great minister Vastupala.’ 











= This is dated on the same day as the first inscription given on p. 167 
(11540.) Yr 
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On either side this central temple is a large hall (E, 2), about 38 feet 6 inches 
from door to door, containing a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a samosan, 
that on the north side named Sumeru,* haying a square base, and the other, Sameta 
Sikharat with a nearly circular one. Each rises in four tiers of diminishing width 
almost to the roof, and is surmounted by a small square canopy (G, H) over images The 
upper tiers are reached by steps arranged for the purpose On the outside of the shrine 
tower are three small niches (I, I, I) in which images have been placed, and there are 
stone ladders up to the niches to enable the pujaris to reach them. There are inscriptions 
over the doors of this temple, from which it appears to have been built in A.D, 1231 
On plate XX.XV. are given photo-lithographs of three of these, of which the following 
is a transliteration of the first :—I 
ly ॐ नमः Madara पायान्नेमिजिनः स ae [कथितः writ)’ छतागखितावये [खूप] दि टया 
[दितवति) AA सुराणां wit ॥ कायेभागवतेवनेवक दिपोलाविनेगंसतामिद शां मपि}- वनाजव 

॥ ९॥ खस्ति ओ विक्रमसंवत्‌ wes वं फामुण [शुदि १० वृधे ओमद्‌ णददिल]- 

[पुर] वास्तच्यप्राग्बाटान्ववप्रद्धत S ओरी चंडपात्मज 2° MISHA TAA ठ” ओसोमतन्‌ज ठ° ओओ- 

आशाराजनंदनस्य 2° ओक्मारदेवीङ्चिसं्टतस्य 2० afer मदं ओओमालदं वयो रनुजख 
मह ओओतेजःपालाग्रजनकनो महा माल्य गरीवम्तपालस्या त्मजे महं ओरौललितादेवीङ्किसरो 

॥ वरराजरंसायमाने aye ओजयतसिंहे सं ७६ sige लंभतीयंमुद्राव्यापारान्‌ व्याति खति सं 99 
वषं ओरी ] घत प्रश्च तिमदातोथया नातव | ba Hs alided aie lalic चाधिपत्येन 












पालेन तथा अनजेन सं ई वर्षपृवै गुज्जर मंडले धवलककप्रमुखनगरषु मुद्राव्यापारान्‌ व्याष्खता 
मद खीतेजःपालेन च श्रीश च॑जया व॑द्‌ा चलप्र्टतिमहदातौ यु ओओमद्‌ णददिल [पृरणष्डगुप)- 

॥ रस्तंभनकपरस्तंभती थद भवती घवलक्कग्रमखनगरेषु तथः WAAR Aa कोटिशो ऽभिनवधरम- 
स्थानानि प्रश्चतजोर्णोद्धाराञ्च कारिताः ॥ तथा सुचिवेशवरश्रौवस्तपालेन इह सखयंनिमापितग्रोशवं 
जयमदातो थावतारश्गैमद्‌ादितोथकर ग्रोषभदे वसतंभनकपुरावतार त्रौ पाञनायदे वसत्य प- 

॥ रावतारश्रौमदावोरदेवग्रशस्तिसहितकशीीरावतार श्रौ षर खती aie वकुलिका चतुष्ट यजिनयुगल 


6 





अम्वावलोकना शाग्वप्रद्यस्नग्खिरेषु ओनेमिनाथदेवालंकतदे वङुलिका चतुष्टबतुर गा।धरूढखपितामद 

3° ओ्रोमोमनिजपिदह oe ओोच्रा शाराजम्‌त्तिदितयचारुतोरणतचय श्री नेमिनाय- 

॥ देव आ्रत्मीयप्वैजा यजान्‌जप चादि मृन्निंसमवितसुखो हा टनकस्तभ ग्री्रष्टापद महातीयग्रश्टति अन 

कको्ननपरं पराधिराजिते ओ नेमिना यदे वाधिदेवविश्चषितख्ौ मदुव्नयंतमहातीय ` ्रात्मनस्तथा खसध- 
अंचारि्छाः प्राग्ारज्ञातौय ठ° कान्दडपुव्याः ठ° राणकुक्तिसभृताया मदः ब्रीललितादंव्या 

॥ प्छाभिदद्धये ओनागेंद्र गच्छे भटरारकम्रीमदद्र श्रि सताने श्विग्रीणांतिदख्रिशिखश्री्ण्दद्धरि | 
प्रीश्रसरद्रिपदे भट्रारकग्रौदरिभद्रखरिपद्रालंकरणग्रभश्रोविजयसेनद्धरिग्रतिष्ठितश्री जितना यद 
वादि विंशतितोथक रालंङतो यमभिनवः समंडपः ओरौसम्नेतमददातोथावतारप्राघादः कारितः ॥ क ॥ 


* A fabled mountain of the Buddhists and Jainas, 

+ Mount Piréwandtha, or Parisnath, in Bengal 

t Text revised by Dr. Buhler 

§ ‘The letters enclosed within brackets [ ] are not legible in the lithograph. They have been simply taken 
over from the transcript done by Wiman Acharya, Pandit, who had access to the originals —G, B 
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^ ॥ Taras च वस्टपालमंचोशितुखायमिय।विभेदः॥ एकः पुनर्व्लीवचति प्रमीतं भमोयमाणं तु भुवि ` 
feafa: nu ओद रौद यितेश्वर प्रतयः संतु क्रचित्तेपि चे प्रीणंति प्रभविष्णवोपि विभवे [नाकिंचनं] 
वं चन। सोयं रिचति कांचनैः प्रतिदिनं दारिद्रदावानलग्रम्लानां एयिवों नवोनजलदः ओीवस्तपालः 
MU पुनः ॥ २॥ रातः पातकिनां किमत कथया दुर्मचिणामेतया येषां चेतसि नास्ति किंविदपरं 
लोकोपकारं विना। नन्वेव wore wife गणशः ग्रीवस्तुपालस्य यस्तदिश्चो पञचतित्रतं चरति 
यत्कर्सेन चौ पुरा ॥ द॥ ret भानुं भोजराजे प्रयाते श्रोर्मुजेपि खरगंसा स्राज्यभाजि।। एकः 
स्त्य्थिनां वस्तपालल्तिष्ठत्यश्च 
Mt खंदनिष्कंद नाय 1811 चौ लक्यकितिपालमौलसचिव लत्कोर्तिंको ला दल चैलो क्येपि विलो क्यमानप्‌- 
लकानंद्‌ाश्रभिः wad किंचेषा कलिदूषितापि भवता प्रासादवापीप्रपाक्रपारामसरोवरग्रशति- 
fasta water nan स ओरतेनःपालः सचिविरकालमस्ठ तेजखौ ।॥ येन वयं 
नि्दितारिता मणिन 
~ ॥ व नंदामः॥ ६ ॥ लवणप्रसादप॒तचरीकरणे लवणसिंहजनकोसौ । मंचिलमच कुरुतां wera 
THAT: WOM परा wes रैत्यारभवनोपरिवर्तिना । अधुना वस्ृपालस्य ॒दस्तेनाधःछतो 
बलिः ।॥ र| दयिता ललितादेवी तनयमवीतनयमाप सचिवद््‌ात्‌। नास्ना जयंति 
जयतमिन्र त्युलो म एचीव 
13 ॥ - - ओरी गजरे घ्र पुरोदित oo ओसोमेश्वरदेवस्य । स्ंभती्ंऽतच कायस्वंभे , वाजडनंदनः ॥ 
प्रशस्तिमेतामलिखनव्जेचसिंदप्रवः Git: ॥ ९। वादडस्य तनजेन Gata धोमता॥ एषा 
कुमारसिंदेन sete अयत्नतः ki शओओीनेमेखिजगङ्धतरंवायाख प्रसादतः ॥ वस्तुपा 
लान्वयस्यास्तु प्रशस्तिः खम्तिशालिनौ i ३ ॥ 


Translation.” 


1 Adoration to the omniscient one! May the Nemi Jina, with whom the lord of 
gods was pleased, while he was standing before him, to see the form of the latter protect 
fall (?)].* May it be well! In the Samvat year 1288, in the month of Philguna, bright 
fortnight, 10th day, Wednesday, ५ 

+4 while the prosperous Jayantasiiha, who grace the womb of his mother Lalith 
Devi, as the swan does the lotus-pond, and who was the son of the great and prosperous 
minister VastupAla,—who was the elder brother of the prosperous TejahpAla, and he 
younger brother of the Thikura Luniga, and the respected and prosperous Maladeva ; who 
was the son of the prosperous Kumira Devi, and the great Thikura AsfrajA, who was the 
son of the prosperous Thakura Soma, who was the son of the Takura Chandaprasida, who 
was the son of the Thikura Chandapa, who was born in the family of Prigvita, residents 
of the city of Anahila ;—whuile that Jayantastiha, in the Samvat year 76, | १.६. 127६. »Was | 
trading in shroffage in Stambha-Tirtha,+ many crumbling temples were repaired and । ~ 
thousands of new religious houses were built in the great holy places like Satruijaya, | | 
Mount Abu, &c., in the known towns of Anahila, Bhrigu, उपा 1271918 
Stambha-Tirtha, Darbhavati, Dhavalakkaka,] &c., and in all other places, by 
the great and prosperous minister Vastupila, who became the leader of all the merchants ` 


ee ee. = = 
= The latter half of this stanza is unconnected and unintelligible. 


Ambit or Cambay. <D 
: ee is Bhrigukachha or Bharuch; Dharbhavati is Dabhoi; and Dhavalakka is Dholaka. 
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through the grace of the lord of the gods, bestowed upon him in consideration of his 
power acquired by making pilgrimages to the great holy places like Satrunjaya, Ujja- 
yanta, &c., and who gained the glories of royalty through the love of the great king 
Viradhavaladeva,—who was the son of ,the king of kings Lavanaprasida, the sun 
that illumines the sky of the family of Ch4lukyAs—and who was endowed with children 
through the grace of the goddess Sirada, in the Samvat year 77 [i.e. 1277], and by his 
worthy younger brother TejahpAla, who was trading in shroffage in the known towns 
of Dhavalakkaka, &c., belonging to the Gujardtha district in the Samyat year 76 
te. 1276 
; क aoe this great minister VastupAla built himself the four small temples, viz 
of the holy First Tirthankara Rishabha Deva in the great holy place of Satrunjaya; 
of the prosperous and divine Pirgvanitha Deva in the city of Stambhanaka; of the 
great Viradeva in the city of Satyapura; and of the goddess Sarasvati, with panegyrics 
on it in Kasmira. He built the two temples of Jina and the four temples of NeminAtha 
Deva on the small hills named Ambi, Avalokani, Samba, and Pradyumna. He 
adorned the temple of NeminAtha with the image of his grandfather seated on a horse, with 
a pair of images of his father, the great Thikura Asdirija, and three high-arched gates. 

78 The holy place Ujjayanta* ornamented with the temple of Neminatha, the lord 
of gods, was adorned by him with many works of fame, like the great holy place 
AshtApada, in which there are pillars = = . .t with the images of his ancestors, 
of his elder and younger brothers, and of his sons, engraved on them. He also built a 
new splendid palace in the great holy place [Asht&pada], which was adorned with the 
images of twenty Tirthankaras, such as the prosperous Ajitandtha deya, &c,, which were 
ceremoniously jized{ there by the prosperous Nagendragachha Bhattiraka, Mahendra- 
sirisantina Sishya, Sintigiri Sishya, Ananda Stiri, Amara Sdripada BhattAraka 
Haribhadra Siri PattAlankarana, and the prosperous and powerful Vijayasena Siti, for 
the increase of his own merit and for that of his wife, the respected and prosperous 
Lalita Devi born from the womb of RAnu, and daughter of the Thikura KAnhada 
born in the family of Pragvata.§ 

° There is this much difference between a large quantity of nectar and VastupAla, 
the lord of ministers: the former calls to life a [thoroughly| dead being, while the 
latter revives what is dying. (1) There may be men like the donor Dayitesgvara; also 
there may be such as, even if they are able, do not please a penniless person by their 
riches; but this Vastupfla, like a new cloud here, always sprinkles with gold this 
earth which is burnt down by the wild fire of poverty. (2) 

” Brother, it is needless to tell a long story of those bad and sinful ters in whose 
minds no other idea but that of injuring the public revolves. Sing, indeed, the number- 
less merits of this VastupAla, who observes the vow of benefiting the people, in hearing 
of which vow we have been old enough (?) (3) King Bhoja having gone up, penetrating 
the world of the sun, and the king Munja haying got the brilliant possession of heavens, 
here lives Vastup4la alone to wipe off the dropping tears of beggars. (4) 

"© great minister of Chilukya kings! The dint of your reputation is heard with 
tears, and the hair standing on end through joy even in the three worlds, if well observed 
and this earth, even though polluted by Kili, is made holy and pure by you with palaces 
wells, water-places on the way, ponds, gardens, lakes, &c., [Ouilé by you]. (5) May that 











* Mount Girnar. 

{ Two words unintelligible. 

t For ufafea प्रतिष्ठापित is probably meant hore, 
& The Porwila division of Vaniis. 
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prosperous and illustrious minister Tejahpdla live for a long time! by whom, as by 
Chintimani* made free from anxiety we rejoice. (6) 

® Here is Srikarana (?) the son of Lavanaprasida and the father of Lavana- 
51718. May you [ 7ejahpala,| who are like a wish-fulfilling plant, be his minister for 
hundreds of ages. (7) Formerly Bali was sent down by the enemy of giants [ Vishnu] with 
his foot resting on the surface of the earth, while now by the hand of Vastupdala. (8) 
From the best of ministers | Vastupdéla] the loved Lalit& Devi obtained a son 
named Jayantasiiha, as the daughter of Puloma got Jayanta from Indri. (9) 

= Jaitrasiiha, Dhruva, the talented son of Vajada, born in the family of Kayasthas, 
wrote this panegyric in Stambha-Tirtha [where is a temple ? | of Somesvara Deva, 
the preceptor of Gurjaregvara (?) (1) This was engraved with great efforts by the 
talented artizan (?) Kumiarsiiiha, the son of Vihada. (2) May this panegyric of the 
family of Vastup&la remain safe through the grace of Amb& and of the prosperous 
Nemi, the lord of three worlds. (3) 


The other inscriptions are much to the same effect, being fulsome praises of 
Vastupala son of ASdrija the wealthy Srimili Vinid who was Kirbhari or prime 
minister to Viradhavala VAghela king of Gujarat (A.D. 1214-1243), and of his 
brother TejahpAla, and others of their families 

On a stone behind the temple is the following inscription, briefly descriptive of 
Vastupila’s temple, which seems to have been hitherto almost unnoticed :— 

वस्तपालविद्ारेण हारणेवोज्वलभ्रिया ॥ उपक ठखितेनायं गेलराजो 0 

ओ्रोविचमसंवत १२२८८ वंश्रिनवदी ९५ सोमे महामात्य यरीवस्तृपालेनश्रात्मञ्ेयौ्ं 
Uggs ओओकपरदिंचकषभरा साद समलं छतः ओ ग चंजयावन्री्रादिनाथप्रासादस्तदयतोवायपं 
खोचषद्ध म॑चारिणो महंस्नोललितादेवोञ्रेयो येविंशतिजिनालं कतः ओसभ्रेताशिखरमा- 
सादस्तथा दच्विणपदेदि° भावामदय्ोसो खुञयोथे चतुर्विं शतिजिनोपभशोभितः ओश्रष्टा- 
पदप्राखादः ;` अपुर्वधाररनारुचिरतरमभिनवम्रासाद्‌ चतुष्टयं PAY कारयां चक्ते ॥ 


Translation. ` “ 

“This lord of mountains looks graceful, with the monastery of ४ ६80 प] 818 standing 
on its neck like a necklace of dazzling lustre. 

४ In the Vikrama Samvat year 1288 (A.D. 1231) in the month of Asvina, dark fort- 
night, 15th day, Monday, the great minister ४ ३8४ पृ ४18 built, for his own good, a temple 
of Adindtha [vanpi unintelligible] of Satruiijaya adorned with another temple of the 
prosperous Kapardi Yaksha at the back. In front of this, to the north-west, he built, 
for the good of his dutiful and illustrious wife 15114 Devi, a beautiful temple 
Sikharaprasdda adorned with [images of | twenty Jinds. So also to the south [of this] 
he constructed, for the good of another illustrious wife Sokhu, a beautiful Ashtaprasida ; 
gold temple adorned with [images of | twenty-four Jinds . Healso built with his own | 
money four new temples, looking splendid by the singular construction of the steps.” 


Still farther north is the temple of Samprati Raja, called on Tod’s plate “the 
Palace of Khengar.” It is partly a very old temple and partly a modern erection, 
built against the side of acliff,and is ascended to by a stair. Inside the entrance there is 
~ another very steep flight of steps in the porch leading up to a large mandapa, to the east 





* Ganeda, the remover of obstacles, 
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of which is added a second mandapa and a gambhara or shrine, containing a black image 
of Neminatha dedicated by Karnarima Jayarija in 1461. The temple is probably one 
of the oldest now standing on the hill, and an inscription in it dates from A.D. 1158 
but Samprati, whom the Jainas represent as one ‘of their greatest patrons, is said to 
have ruled at Ujjayini about the end of the third century B.C. and to have been the 
son of Kund&la, ASoka’s third son,* who, they say, became ruler of the PanjAb. The 
Buddhists represent him as succeeding his grandfather Asoka at Pataliputra. 

To the east of these, and on the face of the 1111 above, are other temples,—among 
them an old one going by the name of DharmaésA of Mingrol, built of grey granite—the 
image being also of granite. Near it is another ruined shrine, in which delicate granite 
columns rise from the corners of the si#hdsana, or throne, carved with many squatting 
figures, reminding one very forcibly of Bauddha, rather than Jaina carving. Near this 
is the only shrine on this mount to Mahivira Swimi—the twenty-fourth Tirthankar: 

On the verge of the hill, at some distance to the north of the Jaina temples, and 
above them, stands a huge isolated rock, the Bhairava-jap,t or “ Leap of Death,” 
otherwise styled the Raja-melavana-pathar—the “ desire-realizmg rock,’’—whence poor 
wretches have often been tempted by demoniac superstition to throw themselves away in 
the sadly deceitful hope of a happy future. Laying a cocoa-nut on the dizzy verge of 
this rock, the deluded victim attempts to poise himself upon it, and in another instant he 
is beyond humanity’s reach, and his body a prey to the vultures that soar under the lofty 
cliff. Such suicide has been for long forbidden, but only ten or eleven years ago three 
Kunbis, keeping secret their intentions, ascended and made the fatal leap; some 
7910718 had also determined to do the same, but were restrained 

Not far from the Bhairava-jap is a substantial dwelling, occupied by one Sivadis, 
a yoqi who has acquired great influence over the ignorant by his sanctimonious austerities 
and his charities—bestowed, of course, out of the offerings of his worshippers. South 
from this, and about 200 feet above the Jaina temples, is a Hindu shrine, called 
Gaumukha, beside a plentiful spring of water. From it the ascent is by a long steep 
stair to the crest of the mount, 400 feet higher, or about 3330 feet above the sea-level, 
There we find a pretty large temple, of great age, which once had a large open portico 
(plate XXXVI.); but the outer line of columns has been bricked up and a Sikhar or 
spire added or renewed, containing an unsightly stone, the image of AmbA MAti—a 
goddess of ancient times, one of the many forms of Uma or Parvati, whom Tod dignifies 
with the titles of “ Universal Mother,” and “ Mother of the Gods.” And though here 
she is now exclusively appropriated by Hindus, she has a shrine at the door of 
Neminitha’s temple ; an image of her is mentioned also among the works of VastupAla 
on Girnar; and an inscription thus celebrates her praise :— 

“The destroyer of doubts and fears, the accomplisher of all human desires and 
wishes, who causes to be completed the designs of the devout—such a goddess is Sri 
Mati AmbikA, the sole power whereby the prayers of mankind are fulfilled. To her 
be praise and glory !”’ 











NN Se न ot Eee, 
* He appears to have been officially styled Dharma-Vivardhana, He is mentioned by Fa-Hian, c. 10, and 
his history is told by Hiwan-Thsang, and in the Divya Avadana, where his son is called Sampadi, See 
S. Julien, Mém, sur les Cont, Oce. tom. i, p. 164; and Burnouf, dnt, Buddh, pp. 404 and 427, 490 
7 Jap is the muttering of manfras, charms, or the names of a god; hence this name means a place where 
are repeated the names of Bhairava,—a devil or destructive manifestation of Siva, 
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The Jaina temples are all beautifully clean inside; this of Amb4 is filthy with 
ome and seems scarcely ever to have been swept since the Buddhists or Jainas had to 
leave it. 

This summit is of but small extent, and at a short distance eastward there is a still 
higher rocky spire; beyond it is another almost as hi 21, but still steeper and without 4 
blade of vegetation on its granite sides; and at a still greater distance is a third but 
lower summit: these are the GorakhanAtha, the Dattitraya or NemindAtha, and the 
8011४ # peaks. From the Ambé MAtA we descend about 70 feet, and then climb up by 
steep stairs about thrice that height to a level of about 3470 feet above the sea—passing 
at the foot of the ascent a bush covered with rags;—for every pilgrim, as he turns in 
safety from these wild rocky summits, tears a shred off his cloth, and leaves it on this 
bush. On this second and hichest summit there is a very small shrine, perhaps three 
feet square, to Gorakhanitha, the Sishya, or disciple of Matsyendranitha—a famous 
Bauddha guru, and—according to tradition—a less virtuous man than his pupil. From 
this peak we descend full four hundred feet, to about the level of the Kamandala- 
kunda—a reservoir of water on the face of the hill, and again climb a steep ascent, that 
tries the muscles of the trayeller’s legs, towards the Guru DattAtraya peak. On the 
way we pass immense numbers of small stones, collected in little groups upon the rocks 
at the sides of the path, as if every visitor made a virtue of forming his own little pile. 
By and bye the ascent becomes so steep that the hands come easily to the help of more 
wearied limbs, and at length the summit is gained. It has a small open shrine or pavilion 
over the footmarks or pdduka of NeminAtha cut in the rock, and was being ministered 
to by a naked ascetic. Beside it hung a heavy bell. 

This Neminatha or Arishtanemi, who gives his name to this summit, and to 
whom the Jainas consider the whole mount as sacred, is the twenty-second of their 
deified saints,—men who, through their successful austerities, they imagine, have 
entered nirvdna, and haye done with the evils of existence. This one is the favourite 
object of worship with the Digambara, or naked Jainas. His complexion, they say, 
was black, and most, if not all of his images here, are of that colour; like all the 
other Tirthankaras, he was of royal descent, being the son of Samudravijaya, Kine of 
Sauryanagara or Soriyapuri, in the country of Kusavarta, and of the Harivaisa race— 
his paternal uncle being Vasudeva, the father of the famous Krishna.* At the age of 
three hundred he renounced the world, and leaving Dwiraki went to Girndr to spend 
the remaining seven hundred years of his long life in asceticism; he received his 
“ Bodhi,” or highest knowledge whilst meditating at Seshavana, to the east of the 
Bhairaya-jap, where footprints (2441469) are also carved—some say Neminitha’s, others 
Réiménanda’s. Tis first convert was a king Dattitri, to whom he became guru, after 
which he gradually rose to the exalted rank of a Tirthankara, and finally attained nirvdna 
on this lonely pinnacle of rock which retains his name. He had as tutelary goddess, 
or familiar devi—Ambik4 MA&ta, the same to whom the old temple on the first summit 
is dedicated, The Mango tree is also appropriated to him by the Srdvaks as his 
“ Bo-tree,” whilst the sankha or conch shell is his cognizance. He is in fact, the 
Krishna of the Jainas. But it is not to them alone he is sacred here; the pilgrims met 
on the ascent and the naked ascetic at the shrine are not Srivaks. The Vaishnavas 








* Ante, p. 158, note. 
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who come from the pilgrimage to DwarakA consider they only reap the fruit of their 
toils when they have paid their respects here to Guru Dattitraya. May he not have 
some connexion also with 1618 - पि ९11, the Riékshasa ascetic of the Gandha-madana 
mountain, in the Ramdyanra ? 

Outside this very small enclosure was a most astonishing collection of pilgrims’ 
staves. Every one leaves his support here; some doubtless have been carried many a 
weary mile, till the hand had worn the end smooth; but here they had been laid down 
at last. Is it the burden of sin, or rather the ambitious desire of merit, that leads men 
to pilgrimages, penances, and sacrifices? And why is this merié so desired? If there 
were a position attainable by human effort where man might confront his Creator on 
equal terms, and by his merit make demands on Him, how surely would it be crowded 
by men of every nationality and of every age! ‘“ Ye shall be as gods” is still, as at the 
first, the most seductive of all temptations to the wilful human mind. 

Dattatraya is about 3450 feet high, or within 20 feet of the height of Gorak- 
hanitha; between them is a lower rocky peak called Oghad’s tuk; and eastward 
from the first is another similar one—the Rénuka Sikhara; whilst beyond this is KAlkA 
or Kilik&’s, the last summit on the ridge of Girnir, but much lower than the first three. 
It has a small shrine of the goddess Kalika, and is the traditional haunt of the dreaded 
Aghoras—Saiva devotees feeding on carrion and even on human flesh* but now extinct. 
From any of the three higher points the view is weH worth the toil of the ascent. 
Girnir is engirdled by a line of lower hills, the highest being Ditar on the south, and 
over these hills the eye wanders across the plains of Kathidiwad, stretching away to 
the sea on the south and past the hills about Dhank to the west, towards DwAraka; 
to the south-east are the Gir Hills, and to the north and east the vast plains of the 
centre of this beautiful peninsula. The valleys between the central mount and the 
surrounding hills are thickly wooded and said to abound in game. 


XI, THE ROYAL TOMBS AT JUNAGADH. 


Before leaving Junigadh we may notice the latest, and perhaps the last, purely 
indigenous specimens of architecture: for Public Works officers and Italian workmen 
are doing their best to kill native art, and in the larger and wealthier towns of Gujarat 
with fatal effect, by erecting palaces for the chiefs, in a foreign style, badly imitated and 
unsuited to the climate or the age: and this example is rapidly being pied in less - 
prominent places by native workmen. । 

_ About eighteen years ago the mother of the present NawAb of Junagadh began 
to erect her own tomb, and entrusted the design to a native Saldé. (Plates XXXVII. and 
* Bee Tod's Zravels in Western India, p. 384, 
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AAAWVITT.) In style it differs but little, if at all from the tombs of the late Nawfbs 
in the north-west of the city, but standing by itself in a walled enclosure near the 
tombs of the Bara Sayyid or twelve saints, the architect had more space and better 
opportunities to display his taste. On a low basement 38 feet square, stands a second 
platform 34 feet 5 inches square, from the edges of which rise the twenty columns 
5 rting the colonnade or verandah surrounding the Magbdrd or tomb. These columns 
peculiarly rich and elegant, being supposed to represent a shaft oblong in section, to 
are each face of which a slender octagonal pillar 8} inches in diameter is applied, while 
are two outer corners are covered by two others 6} inches in diameter: the shafts 
the fluted and taper upwards exposing slightly the shaft they are supposed to cluster 
round. At three-fifths their height there is a cincture round each, and the bases are 
euf and ornamented in a style of elegance of detail we seldom see elsewhere, even in 
wood. Between the pillars are scolloped arches, sculptured round in an elaborate florid 
pattern. The three front colonnettes, however, of each pillar support the baluster-shaped 
shafts of the supports of brackets under the projecting eaves; these supports turning 
over like a foliated shoot under the bracket and descending in beautiful buds. Over 
the eaves the line of the column is carried up and terminates above the upper frieze and 
crenellations of the wall in slender pinnacles. 

The corridors are flat-roofed, only broken by the arches at cach corner of the walls 
which connect them with the outer columns. The building itself is about 21 feet 5 inches 
square outside, and 16 feet 4 inches inside; each wall being pierced by a door and two 
Windows. The doors have scolloped arches and elaborately carved architraves, with 
slender half-octagon pilasters and florid pediments (see plate XXXIX.). The windows 
are of perforated stone and of different tracery patterns on each face, while the pair 
on one side, though generally alike, differ in minute details: several of them are of 
exquisite beauty. 

Inside are two pilasters against each wall from which arches are thrown to support 
the roof. Outside, the roof has not a very pleasing effect: the round masses on each 
corner and on the summit serve no constructive purpose, nor are they in very food taste 
as mere ornaments. As Mr. Fergusson has recently remarked :—‘ All the carving 15 
executed with precision and appropriateness, but it is all wooden, or in other words, every 
detail would be more appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, or any article of upholstery, 
than for a building in stone. The domes especially can hardly be traced back to their 
grand and solemn form as used by the Pathin architects. ‘The pinnacles are fanciful 
. and the brackets designed more for ornament than work. It is a style, in fact, broken 
loose from the true principles of constructive design, and when this 15 the case no amount 
of ornament, however elegant it may be, will redeem the want of propriety it inevitably 
exhibits.’’* 

Until the death of the Maiji Sahiba it was of dull reddish standstone colour, but 
since then it has been bedaubed and disfigured by a thick coating of whitewash. 











* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 606, 607. 
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XII. GHUMLI OR प्रान. 

८ In the south of the NayAnagar territory and about forty miles west from Dhank 
* is Ghumli, an old deserted eapital of the JaitwAs—now of Purbandar. It lies about 
four miles south of Bhanwiyr, in the last valley facing the north, in the north-eastern 
end of the BaradA hills, and concealed from the north by a low ridge, which bends 
round in front of the opening to the valley or dell, shutting up the town in a sort 
of cul de sac, open only through the narrow valley to the north-west, by which it is 
approached from the modern village of Mukhinf. Up both sides of the dell its ruined 
walls wind in various directions along the shelving ridges, which overlook it, up to the 
summit of the mountain, where was a fortified citadel still containing the walls of many 
of the houses in a tolerable state of preservation, but entirely deserted except by wild 
beasts. ‘The very vertex is occupied by a small temple of 11848 AsApuri—a favourite 
object of superstitious reverence with the Jaitw& Rajputs. 

According to the traditions of the province, the earliest seat of the Jaitwds was at 
Srinagar, a few miles from their present one of Purbandar. Soon afterwards it was at 
Bhimor or Mordwajpuri, now a ruined site opposite to Morvi, and six eenerations later 
—probably early in the tenth century, Ghumli or Bhumli was made the capital, and 
adorned with imposing buildings by Raja SAl Kumara, but in Samvat 1369 (A.D. 1318), 
y it fell, after a desperate siege, by an army from Sindh. From Ghumli the Jaitwi chief 
` then removed to Chaya, near Purbandar,—the latter being its port, which has since 
supplanted Chaya. 

This ruined and deserted capital was visited by the indefatigable Colonel Tod im 
1822, and described by him in his Travels* in his usual glowing and exaggerated style. 
In 1887 Captain (now General Sir G.) Le Grand Jacob gaye an account of a visit to 
it with much more accuracy and detail.+ 

४४ Allis now jungle,” says the latter, “where once multitudes of human beings 
resided ; within and without the ruined ramparts so thick is it, as to make it difficult to 
trace them even from a height. The ground plan of Gumli resembles a wide spread fan, 
the two sides of which are formed by the gorge of the valley, leading up to the peak on 
which the fort is built, the circular portion being represented by the ramparts.” 

‘The extreme breadth from the eastern to the western wall,’ he adds, = 18 about 
three quarters of a mile ; its length from the north wall to the narrow of the gorge, less 
than 1917 8 mile; there are two flanks of about two hundred and fifty yards length, 
joining the northern face to the natural flanks offered by the hills; the eastern one with | 
its semi-arched battlements, reaching half way up the scoop of the hill, is in a tolerable 
state of preservation, but the remainder is in ruins, the bastions have fallen in, and are 
only faintly to be traced through the jungle. A ditch, of the usual Hindu dimensions, 
surrounds the wall; the masonry I was surprised to find for the major part of well 
chiselled stone, with dove-tailed grooves for clamps; the iron or lead which may have 
been used for this purpose, has doubtless been long since pilfered. There were originally 


= Tod's Travels in Western India, pp, 404 ff, 
† Jour, F. A, Soc., vol. ¥. pp. 73 ff. 
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two gateways to the north and west.” The last only was still standing till within a few 
years ago, and bears the name of Rimapola, but only a fragment of it now remains. 

A ea The area contained within the limits I have above described, is now tenanted only 
y wild beasts, and other jungle inhabitants ; mounds or lines of rubbish faintly pourtray 
the line of streets, though I am disposed to consider the houses were chiefly of frail 
materials; nothing remains as witness of its former state, save an insignificant temple 
the eastern wall, two 1 flat-roofed ones of the earlier age of Brahmanism, a 
splendid well, itself worthy of description, and the ark or royal citadel, the contents of 
which peculiarly merit notice; wells of good masonry are sunk here and there, which the 
traveller should take heed not to stumble into. This ark oceupies the centre of the area, 
and contains, originally guarded by a wall all round, the palace* and its adjuncts; a large 
bathing reservoir, surrounded with small apartments as if for dressing rooms to the 
Zenana, if not the Zenana itself, is separated from the palace by a court.” 











The temple known as Navalikhi stands in the middle of the other ruins, on a 
aised platform 1534 feet lone by 102 feet broad. The enclosing wall or screen on 
the top of this, however, has entirely disappeared ; and of the entrance only the steps 
and the bases of the two massive pillars above them remain. (Plates XL. to XLIV.) 

The temple itself measures 51 feet 5 inches from the threshold of the Mezdap to 
that of the shrine, and 67 feet 8 inches to the back of the pradakshina or passage round 
the shrine inside. The width from the north to the south doors of the Mandap is 
55 feet 7 inches. The level of the temple is considerably raised above that of the court, 
and is approached by a flight of steps at each of the three doors. The Mandap is of two 
storeys, with twenty-two columns on the floor, each 9 feet 7 inches high, and thirty 
shorter ones on the low sereen walls that enclose it. It is of a pretty common cruciform 
shape, the central area being 29 feet square; to each side of this an aisle is added, 
19 feet long, except on the west side, where in front of the shrine it is only 15 feet 
7 inches long; outside these, on the three outer sides, is further added a portico about 
Si feet square 

The shrine is 9 feet 1 inch square inside, and is roofed by a neat dome with 
chakwdst or s birds on the lintels of the octagon. The linga that once 
oecupied it was carried off to Purbandar long ago, and is now to be seen there in the 

temple of Kedarnith. 
Round the shrine is a pradakshina, about 3 feet wide, but opening to over 
5 feet opposite the three windows that throw light into it on the different sides. 

The walls of this temple are built of slabs of moderate size of the calcareous sand- 
stone so common over Western KAthiiwid, and are set on edge and clamped together. 
This mode of construction has hastened the ruin of this stately pile, for the walls being 
thin, when once a tree or plant has got its roots in between the slabs it has split the wall. 

The central octagon of the Mandap supports a frieze with a low parapet wall above, 
in front of the gallery or upper floor, to which there does not appear to have been any 
regular means of access, unless it may have been by some wooden ladder, The 
dome rests on the columns of the second storey, but the pendentive in the centre and 











. — aptnin Jacob has, curiously enough, mistaken the two-storeyed Mandap ofthe Navalikhatemple fora 
palace: the palace probably stood close by this temple, but to the north-east of it, and is now represented only 
by a heap of stones. 

† Cuculus melanoleucus ? ue 
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some of the upper courses of stone have fallen in, and it is now open in the middle. 
The east or front entrance is more dilapidated than either of the other two; the upper 
storey of the porch on this side has fallen, much of the débris lying in front; and the 
lintel of the entrance is broken and supported in the middle by a rough pillar built 
of blocks of the stones which lie about. (See plate XLII.) 

The brackets of the columns, both in the upper and lower floors, are sculptured, 
each with a different device (see plate XLIII.), consisting of Kirtimukha (fig. 1), 
the gatachuk, or four armed figure (fig. 2), a bird trimming its feathers (fig. 7), 
elephant or an elephant’s head (figs. 3, 5, 16), a large human face (4), a monkey, 
two with one head (10), a bird with a flower in its beak (8), 8 horse with a man 
before and another behind, a pair of bullocks butting, an elephant and horse, a 
९०९६ and sheep, a swordsman and elephant, a pair of birds (15), a couple of fishes 
(9 and 17), three monkeys, &e. 

The columns of the octagon (plate XLIV. fig. 2) and four in front of the shrine 
have bases of the broken-square plan, with a figure of a goddess or devi, having 
the left foot raised.on the right knee, placed in a small compartment, enclosed by 
colonnettes and a canopy. Over this are horizontal mouldings to a height of 2 feet 
3 inches. The next division is 1 foot 8 inches high, and has a standing figure of a 
devata, Ganapati, Siva, Parvati, &c., &c., on each face, the small pilasters at the sides 
have the grasdd or griffon attached as a bracket to the outward sides. Over this 
is More ornamentation, and the column changes to an octagon, on the sides of which 
are carved eight deris, as on the base, only somewhat smaller, At 5 feet 11 inches 
from the floor, the pillars become circular and are girt, first by a collar of sixteen 
leaves and buds then by a string of Chakwés, or birds, hanging by eight short 
bands from a cincture of lozenge-shaped carvings, over which is a belt, about 8 inches 
deep, of eight Kirtimukhs. The capital is 9 inches deep, and the bracket 134 inches. 
The other ten columns (fig. 1) are much plainer: they are broken-squares to a height 
of about 4 feet from the floor, then change into octagons, which at 5 feet 11 inches 
terminate in leaf points, and the shaft becomes circular up to 7 feet 12 inches where 
the capital begins and is exactly the same as in the other columns. 

The carving on the outside walls is what has chiefly attracted attention to this 
temple. On each face of the base of the shrine or Vimdna, under the windows, are two 
elephants, and a makara or grasddé with their trunks intertwined. On the upper members 
of the base are—l. A line of Kirtimukhs. 2. Elephants holding a band or rope in their 
trunks, their ears just touching, and at the outer angles a human figure struggling as if 
to keep the rope off from him; and, 3. A line of figures, mostly human, dancing, kneel- 
ing, playmg music, fighting, &e., &e., intermixed with elephants, horses, a linga altar, a 
pair of intertwined snakes, birds, figures sitting on chairs, &e. Above this the first 
belt of the walls is occupied with figures of Devi or Lakshmi, four-armed, with the left 
foot raised as on the pillars of the Mandap. Over this is a torus and some mouldings ; 
then the principal belt, as at AmarnAth and elsewhere, filled with larger figures, prin- 
cipally gods and goddesses of the Saiva mythology—some of the figures tolerably well 
executed, and the females without much of the usual exaggerations. The brackets 
supporting these have each a flower carved on the under side, with two leaves. Each 
compartment is enclosed by a pair of colonnettes with brackets of the goat-shaped or 
griffon figure (Sardula), with long lees and horns. The figures in the receding portions 











+ 4 | PLATE XLII. 
BRACKETS FROM THE PILLARS IN NAULAKHA TEMPLE, GUMLI. 
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and re-entrant angles are all males, or nearly so, and have beards of the formal cut 
so common on RAéjput sculptures, and on the figures Mr. Sherring has styled ‘ Bhar’ ;* 
some haye also moustaches and occasionally a turban badly set on. Indeed until within 
a century ago or so, turbans are not usual on Hindu sculpture, and such as do exist 
are represented rather over the head than on it. Close above these last are two very 
small figures on a sort of shelf, Above this belt is a cornice, of which monkeys 
crown all the projecting corners. Among the minor sculptures in this temple are 
some obscene figures, but not many, and in obscure corners. On a Vaishnava temple 
they would, probably, have been a characteristic feature. 

Under the shrine window on the south side, and just over the two elephants, is a 
figure of Brahma and Saravati; in the corresponding position on the west is Siva and 
Parvati; on the north the figures are completely destroyed; they were probably Vishnu 
and his consort Sri or Lakshmi. 

The porches have been roofed with slabs, carved with human and animal figures, 
but they have nearly all fallen. The other compartments of the roofs have lotuses or 
other circular flowers carved upon them. । 

Heaps of stones lie about, many of them elaborately sculptured. But no inscription 
or date helps us to form any estimate of the age of this temple. It hardly seems to 
belong in style to the tenth or early half of the eleventh century, but may have been 
erected in the latter half of the eleventh or in the twelfth century, A.D. 

In many of the stones there are small natural cavities, which when exposed 
haye been occupied by plants that at first Sight seem to grow out of the solid stone.t 

To the south-west of this temple, and only a few yards from the outer enclosure of 
it, is the Sikkar or spire of what Tod calls “ the Temple of Wisdom,” or of Ganapati, 
and Jacob that of “ Hanuman”: it is now so utterly ruined that no one say to whom 
it was dedicated (plate XLV.). Nothing remains of it but the Vimana or tower, bereft 
of the jambs and lintel of the door, and three or four pillars of the Mandap. But 
the style of this tower is of old type; it measures 7 feet 9 inches square inside, 
and the walls are 2 feet 3 inches thick, but unlike those of the Navalikha, the stones 
are smaller, very carefully jointed, and laid on their beds. The mode of closing the 
spire, too, is the same as that of the Son or Suvan Kainsiri temples on the hill above, 
to he deseribed presently, and must belong to the same age, probably not later than 
the eighth or ninth century, A.D. 

A little to the east of this is the Vaniiivasi—the ruin of an old Jaina temple, of 
which only a few pillars of the Mandap and three of the small cells that surrounded it 
now remain—scarcely sufficient, without turning over a large portion of the fallen 
stones, to determine the plan and dimensions. 

The pillars are plain, but the bracket capitals have the same whimsical variety of 

‘sculpture as those of the Navalikha temple. ‘The doors of the little shrines of the 
Bédmti or Court have been elaborately ed in sandstone, but are mostly ruined 


क Journ. BR. As, Soc. (N.S.) vol. V., pp. 376 # and figs, 7, 8, and 10. 

† “L observed,” says Jacob, “a small tree growing out of the side of one of the stones which from the 
absence of any artificial fissure, and its smoothly-wrought surface, I could only account for by supposing the 
seed to have been incrusted within it, on its original formation in the quarry, which the rain of so many centuries 
had at length succeeded in fructifying. If this surmise be correct, it affords a striking instance of the vitality of 
the vegetative principle. The stone was a compact conglomerate.” 
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Among the stones I found an image of PArsyanitha, carved in a hard yellowish 
stone of great specific gravity; it is about 4 feet high and but little damaged (see 
plate XLVI. fig. 1). | 

East of this again is the JethAni wAv, which must orignally have been a large 
and noble public well with steps down to the bottom of it, and galleries above, as in 
the Adadlaj wiy near AhmadAbAd; but half of it has entirely disappeared, and the 
stones have been carried off. At the bottom of the descent on each side is a gokhle 
or niche, very neatly carved. On a slab on the right side, near the entrance at the 
east end, under a cow and calf eating balls of food, is an inscription, of which only 
small fragments here and there are legible. It began :— 

2° ॥ संवत Rane 
probably Samyat 1888=A.D. 1326-7; fourteen years after the traditional date of the 
destruction of the city, a cireumstance which throws doubt on even Jacob’s date for 
that event. This great well was doubtless a royal work, and as the Jaitwi chiefs never 
attempted to rebuild the city after its ‘sack, we must suppose that this event did not 
occur till some time, but not long, after Samvat 1383. |, | 

Seattered about all over the site of Ghumli are fragments of temples and other 
buildings, but so far as I could discover by visiting all I could catch a glimpse of over 
the jungle or hear of from the villagers at MukhaAn4, there are no others worth special 
notice either for size or carving. They appear to have been mostly small shrines of the 
12th and 13th centuries, and now quite ruined. 

Ascending the gorge above Ghumli, however, to the south-west, under some 
magnificent old mango trees, and commanding a splendid view of the Navalakh& and all 
the valley found it, are three old temples. Of the first—perhaps a Vaishnava temple 
—the shrine remains, 5 feet 1 inch square inside, with walls 18 inches thick, and a 
pradakshina 2 feet 5 inches wide round it, On the lintel of the shrine door is Ganesa, 
and on the frieze above is Vishnu seated with Garuda below his dsana or throne, 
a nimbus behind his head, and female figures at each side: to the left of Vishnu, in 
another compartment, is BrahmA, three-faced, seated cross-legged on two honeas or 
sacred geese, with two female attendants; and to the right is Siva, three-faced, with 
the bull Nandi below, and two females. 411 three have four arms each, and are about 





15 inches high. In front of the shrine door two pillars of the Mandap still remain, 


divided into three nearly equal lengths of four, eight, and sixteen sides, with bracket 
capitals of the usual cruciform shape. 

The second temple, on the south side of the last, has had a Mandap with low screen 
wall 1 foot 9 inches thick. The shrine is 6 feet 4 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 
21 inches thick, surrounded by a pradakshina 3} feet wide, the outer wall of the temple 
forming an oblong 17 feet 4 inches by 29 feet inside and 21 by 32} feet outside, with 
four pillars in front of the shrine 2 feet 2 inches square below, octagon above, and haying 
square bases. They have round capitals and brackets of grinning Kirtimukhas and 
four-faced figures. The walls are of plain ashlar, the stones neatly dressed and jointed. 
There has also been a porch, but it has fallen. | 


The Sikhar is much ruined, but has been carved with a sort of Chaitya-window — 


pattern, not deeply cut, and other mouldings usual in temples from the eighth century, 
or earlier, to the 10th or 11th, and crowned with a large flat amlasila. 
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On the south side of this are three small cells, oceupied by an ascetic KAki एवैक, 
and beyond them is a large old well, built of well-dressed stone. 
On the very summit of the hill is a small plain square shrine of AsApurd MAta,* 
“and near it the walls of many of the houses of the long-deserted fort surrounded by a 
- massive wall of which the crenellations only have fallen. 





Of the RAmapola or west gate——which was standing onlya few years ago, and 
micht have then been sayed by a few props, and cutting down the vegetation over it,— 
only two of the brackets now remain, hanging over the ruin (plate XLVI.). “It is 
narrow,” says Jacob, “ but of considerable depth, containing five arches and apparently 
spaces fora double portcullis. The sculpture is worthy of observation; it consists of 
figures in parallel compartments, elephants, lions, tigers’ heads, warriors, musicians, and 
dancing women, well and boldly executed ; a catalogue of ancient musical instruments 
could be compiled from these walls.” The gate, however, notwithstanding the praises 
it has received from visitors, was never probably equal to those at Dabhoi. It belonged 
to the same style and was of about the same dimensions, the walls being 13 feet apart, 
and the clear roadway between the pilasters 11 feet 6 inches. 

Outside this gate are a few कऽ still standing, and many more trampled into the 
earth by the cattle, while others have been carried off for building purposes. They were 
formerly much more numerous, Jacob says—“I counted nearly a hundred of these 
testimonies to Jaitwi valour; in the centre, that of some grandee is sheltered by a small 
mausoleum; most of these warriors, whether on horse or foot, haye immense shields, and 
are boldly seulptured ; under one bearing a striking resemblance to the 6 Grecian satyr, 
I distinctly traced the date of Samvat 1118, corresponding to A.D. 1062. Time had 
been too busy with the other inscriptions to enable me to_ decipher them,’ r x The figures 
earved on them are mostly represented on horseback—the horses covered with what may 
equally pourtray a thick quilt or chain armour. 








Just outside is the DerAni Wiv, a much smaller and plainer structure than the 
JethAni Way, and also much decayed. Between the Ramapola and Mukhana, m 
the valley to the east of the old city, are the remains of several other wells. 


Outside the RAmapola, and to the south-west of the DerAini W4v, are the re १. 


of a pretty large artificial lake, the Salésar 191; 0; formed by an embankment thrown 
across the mouth of a valley. At the east end of it ‘is a small Saiva temple, now al 
complete ruin, the mandap entirely fallen, and the shrine only remaining, much 
dilapidated about the Sikhar. There is nothing, however, remarkable about it. ५ 
About 350 or 400 feet above this is another large 19120, the Son or Suvin 
KAnsAri, with some eighteen or twenty temples at the west end of its eit two or three 
at the east, none of them very large, but all apparently of an earlier date than those 
below, and perhaps dating from the eighth to the tenth century (see plate XLVITL,). 
The larger ones consist of a square shrine built near one end | of an sgt court or 
Geeeeejeads ue exaller ones of an 0 ~ -------- and the smaller ones of an outer room or porch and a cell. The mandaps 








| 01111 ) al ith i, Sri, Dhriti, Kirtti 
०१५ H mentioned in t arivaiga (ce. 185) along with Hri, 5r1, Dhriti, 
* Asif is the g of Hope, mentioned in the Harrean Le Aes ine Tica 
९११), Priti, Mati, Khy4ti, and Sannat i, the goddesses of Chastity, Riches, Firmness, Glory, Devotion 
Pleasure, Wisdom, Fame, and Modesty respectively. 
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have fallen, except that of one of the three larger ones, shown in the background a little 
to the right of the middle of the view, of which a considerable portion is still entire. 
This appears to have been a Vaishnava temple with four columns in the mandap. From 
the pradakshina a small door opens on the right or north side into a little room outside 
the enclosure wall ; and at,the back and south sides there are small openings or windows 
into similar apartments; these cells were probably for storing the clothing, jewels, 
and articles of value belonging to the idol. The roofs of the pradakshina and aisles 
in these temples have slanted downwards. 

In the mandap is a figure of Vishnu, about 4} feet high, broken across the neck, 
but otherwise scarcely damaged (plate XLVI. fig. 2). It would be worth removing 
toa local museum at Rajkot, or even to Bombay. It was from these temples that Jacob 
removed the Trimurti figure of Brahma now in the Asiatic Society’s Museum at Bombay, 

These shrines, however, differ from most others in the way they are roofed; the 
Sikhar or spire being gradually contracted in dimensions inside, till it terminates ina पज 
square aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab. In one of the larger temples, » = @ 
on the north side of this group, shown in the extreme right of the view, there appears _ 
to have been two floors and above the second, the area is gradually contracted in this 
way. ‘The shrine is 10 feet 9 inches square inside, and the walls 8 feet 9 inches 
thick, with a pradakshina 6 feet wide, having four windows, one on each side and two 
behind. 

At the east end of the Talio is a temple with a pretty large naws, roofed over in a 
similar way, as is also its shrine. * The walls of all are built of carefully squared stones 
Jaid on their beds, and most probably built without lime, though before they ceased to be 

——used some of them, at least, seem to have been pointed and whitewashed. 

Many carved stones, péliyds, images, &c. lie about. 


The legend of the destruction of this place is thus told® by General Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob :—* The Bhit’s story of the cause why Bhumli fell,” he says, “viz., the curse 
pronounced by Suan Kisirin, a coppersmith’s daughter, as a punishment of the Raja 
for his attempts on her yirtue, is founded on something less vague than the generality of 
such like legends ; one of the temples on the hill is dedicated to her, and still bears her 
name, The following local tradition throws light on the manner of the times :-— 

“Son (or प्रद्रा) KAsdrin, a celebrated beauty who flourished about A.D. 1113 
(Samvat 1169) was demanded in marriage by a Barwattia of Babriiwad, named 
Rakhayit, as a reward for his valour against the 47415 enemies ; but on seeing her the 
Rand was himself captivated by her charms, and sent secret notice to the Babridwid 
chief, of the excellent opportunity for removing his rebellious vassal which the marriage 
ceremonies would present; the event happened as wished for, and the BabriA hero was 
slain by the troops which his own chief brought thither for the purpose. Suin KAsd@rin 
was inconsolable; she refused all the solicitations of royalty, and at length fled from his 
violence to the shelter of a Brahman’s abode ; here her cause was espoused by all the 
brotherhood as a point of honour, and no less than one hundred and twenty-five performed 
tragat on themselves, to bar the RanA from his victim ; all this blood, however, did not 


* Journ, M. As, Soc, vol. $, p. 78. 
T Self-immolation., 
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quench the prince’s ardour; the virgin bride uttered the fearful imprecation which 
Tuined his capital, and then escaped to offer herself to the flames, a victim of tyranny, 
love, and superstition.” _ Tod relates the tale without mention of the Babrid chief. 
“ Soon after,” he adds, “came the inyader from Sindh, when Ghumli was invested, and 
defended for six months. All that was precious to the people, their families and 
children, were placed in Bhimkot,” on the summit of the hill, “whose defence was 
entrusted to the Mhérs, whilst the prince, his chiefs, and auxiliary RAjputs defended the 
talditi, or lower town. As the siege slackened at night, the defenders used to visit their 
families in Bhimkot, of which the besiegers took advantage, entered Gumli, and 
following up their success, scaled Bhimkot. An indiscriminate massacre followed, in 
which Sivaji, the Tarquin of Gumli, his kindred and friends, were cut to pieces; their 
names are enumerated, and amongst them are many of the ancient tribe of DAbi.” The 
date of this catastrophe Tod gives as 5. 1109, or A.D. 1053, that is, 60 years earlier 
than that given by Jacob. “The Asuras,’ he adds, “(as the Islamites are generally 
styled by the Rajput bard) are distinctly stated to have worn long beards; and it 
is added, that, * haying read the Koran in the temple,’ they forthwith returned to 
Sindh.’** 

If Suan Kasirin, however, lived in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Ghumli 
was not destroyed till the fourteenth, it is difficult to see what connection the one had 
with the other. The truth seems to be, that some time during the fourteenth century, 
and probably in the first half of it, Jim UndAd invaded Barada and besieged the Rand 
in Ghumli. After a long contest, Undid, despairing of success, returned with his army 
to Kachh. Here, according to tradition, his son BAmani,t ashamed of the disgraceful 
termination of his father’s expedition, assumed the command of the army and conducted 
it back to Ghumli, which place he reduced after an obstinate siege of twelve months. 
The Sammis destroyed the city, which the Jaitwis, from superstition, did not attempt to 
rebuild, but removed their capital to Chaya near the sea coast. Purbandar, said to 
be on the site of SadAmapura, mentioned in the Bhagavat Purdna, was at first the 
port of Chaya, but has since become the seat of government of the Jaitwaé chief.t 

Probably owing to the resistance made by the Barada Ranias, the Sammias, after 
reducing Ghumili, returned to Kachh, without establishing their authority in the country. 
Jim Und, however, is said to have given his territory in Sindh in charity to the 
Ch4rans before setting out to conquer another, and on Bimani’s arrival ऋ Kachh on 
his way back he formed the design of establishing himself there, and succeeded in 
doing so, 


From Mukhina I made an excursion to SakrojA Talo, about nine miles off, but 
fully a third of the way was through jungle among the Barada hills, where riding 
was impossible. 

Tt is a small artificial lake in the bosom of the hills, and has four shrines at the 
cardinal points. That on the south, facing east, seems to have been the principal ५ one, 
and is the only one still used. ‘The small Mandaps of all of them have fallen, and the 





= Tod's Travels in MFestern India, p. 416. a | 
+ May this not have been Mandi mentioned in the Kachh annals ¢ “See below pp. 197, 198. 
t Conf. Bombay Selections, XXXIX. (N.S.) pp. 166, 207 

(11540) ॥ 
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Viménas or shrine towers measure about 7 fect 2 inches square outside. I found no 
inscription here, 

Between three and four miles south of Mukhindlis the Vethiya Wav(plates XLIX., 
L., and LXIX. fig 1), which, with the Chiatra im front of it is 208% feet in length. The 
Chhatra or Mandap at the east end is supported by twelve pillars, and measures 18 feet 
6 inches square. From this the steps descend to the JFdv, which is 14 feet 10 inches 
wide, bridged over at intervals, about 40 feet apart, by three canopies, at one end of each 
of which narrow stairs descend into the Wdv, landing on the platforms below. The 
circular well at the west end is 18 feet 8 inches in diameter, but the whole is filled up 
with earth to about the level of the first platform below the surface, about 12 feet down, 
and large Banyan trees have taken root on the sides which have been faced with 2 feet 
7 inches of stone in front of the rock out of which the whole has been hewn. The style 
of the pillars, &c. is in keeping with that of the Navalakhd temple: the same whimsical 
variety in the bracket figures is also very noticeable, and there can he little hesitation in 
referring it to the same age. 

At PAsthar, a little to the south, is an old temple to the sun-god Stirya. It is of 
the same plan as those at Son KAnsdri, but roofed with long slabs of stone. The 
pradakshina has had a slanting roof, and two small windows at the back. One pillar of 
the Mandap alone remains standing, with four-armed figures on the brackets. Gamesa 
is carved on the lintel of the door, and Strya inside is represented much as Vishnu 
usually is, but with only two hands, and holding up a flower in each, with a nimbus 
behind the head, ringlets descending from behind the ears, and wearing a sort of mural 
crown. (See plate LXV. fig. 1.) Beside him are three smaller figures, now somewhat 
defaced: one of them has been a well-carved female with a mace (?) in her right hand, 
and her hair dressed in the style prevalent in the great: Saiva temple at Pattadkal.* 

A small temple in front of this has been entirely seized upon by the roots of a Vad 
or Banyan tree, which twine round the stones of the roof and walls and about the 
images—ten in number, and each about 24 feet high, among whom are Ganapati and 
several female figures, one a horse-headed Kinnara, all in a sitting posture, but much 
worn by time. The Sirya Wav on the east side of this is also overgrown by a Banyan 
tree. 





* Seo First Season's Heport, p, 30 
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XIII. GOP. 

A h northwards from Bhumli brings the traveller to the village of Gop, a little 
to the south-west of the isolated Gop Hill. To the east of this, at Nand Gop or Juni “ 
Gop, is a large cavern that has been occupied by ascetics, and on visiting it, I discovered 
in the village the shrine of an old temple,—perhaps the only fragment now standing of 
the old city, which appears to have eovered a considerable area round the present village. 
This shrine seems to have been last used as one of the corner towers of a small fort, the 
east and south curtain walls of which have been built of the stones of the temple that 
once surrounded the shrine; for in this ancient type of temple the shrine occupied almost 
the centre of the building, and was surrounded by a double court, the outer one a few 
feet lower than the inner one and shrine. (See plates LI., LU., and LUT) 

The shrine itself is 10 feet 9 inches square inside, and about 23 feet high, with walls 4 
2 feet 6 inches thick, built of coursed ashlar, each course about 8 inches deep and carefully 
jointed, but built without cement of any kind. At 11 feet from the floor are four holes 
in the back and front walls, each 14 inches high, as if for joists; and over them, in 
the side walls, are six smaller ones, as if for rafters. | 

For 61 feet above this the walls are perpendicular; then the area contracts as in 
the temples of Son Kanséri at Ghumli, six or seven courses having bevelled edges, but 
those above them square faces, until the apex is covered by a single slab. 

Part of the front wall over the door has some time or other fallen, and been rebuilt, 
but with the inner sides of the stones turned out, showing the sockets of the clamps 
with which the stones had been secured. On the left jamb of the door is carved the 


 व्वप्ा 


It is not easy to say what may be the age of these letters; but I feel inclined to 
regard the building as the oldest structure of the kind in KéthiAwad, and probably not 
later than the sixth century; how much older I am not at present prepared to say. 

Inside are two figures in yellow stone to which the villagers give the names of Rama 
and Lakshmana:—Rima with a high square Mukuta or headdress, and Lakshmana with 
a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a spear in his right hand. 

On the fragments of the basement that remain are many curious dwarf figures 
like the gana we find on the caves of BAdimi, and on the old Vaishnava temple at 

Aihole; but the stone is very much weather-worn. । | कः 

The roof is quite peculiar, being a hipped one,—pierced with two chaitya-windows, 
or dormer arches on each side (plate LII. fig. 2), which have all originally contained 
ficures. Ganapati is still in one on the west side, and another Deve occupies: one on 
the north. About 2} feet below the string-course on the wall-head are a series of 
holes as if for the ends of beams—doubtless those that once supported the roof of the 

surrounding temple, or inner court, which has been 39 feet 2 inches square, with a bay 
on the east side 18 feet 4 inches by 7 fect 8 inches. The outer court, possibly open above, 
or at least laterally, must have been about 9} feet wide. 
+ + 2 
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XIV. JAMNAGAR on NAUANAGAR. 


The town of Jamnagar the capital of the JAdejA JAms or chiefs of the province 
of HAlar is quite of recent origin, having been founded by Jim Rival as his capital, 
when he was driven out of Kachh by Rao Khangir in Samvat 1596 (A.D. 1539). Its 
founder called it NavAnagar, a name by which it is still as well known as by the 
alternative one of Jamnagar. Being a comparatively new cily there is not much . of 
antiquarian interest about it. Indeed the most important buildings belong to the 
present century, the city having been largely built by the Jim Ranmalji about forty 
years ago, though some of the large Jaina temples may possibly be somewhat older. 
At the village of NAgna close by, are many monumental Paliyas and some old temples, 
but in no way noteworthy. 

The front of the Palace (plate LIV.), the Dehli gate (plate LY.), and a small corner 
fort of the town,—built by the JAm Ranmalji, the sixteenth chief in succession, who 
came to the gadi in A.D, 1814,—are fair specimens of modern Hindu architecture. In 
the first example will be recognized at once the same style as in the Magqbiré at 
Junigadh (plates XXXVII. and XXXIX ), only here applied to a dwelling instead 
ofatomb. The perforated stonework is confined to the arches over the windows on both 
floors. The balconies to the windows in the upper stories are much in the style of those 
in Jain temples of an earlier date, but the wider portions of the balcony are here opposite 
to the piers between the windows, and the details of carving, though even more minute 
than in older works, are by so much the less artistically effective. The upper cornice, 
carved more elaborately than any piece of upholstery, is, however, in strange contrast 
with the plain red tiled roof that surmounts it ; and the whole effect is spoiled by the 
repeated coatings of whitewash it is thought proper to bestow upon it regularly. 

The gateway was infended to be a fine one, and the inner one, partly seen through 
the doorway, is really fine so far as it was finished, but Jim Ranmal died before it was 
completed, and anew J&m arose who cared for no such things, so the scaffolding was 
pulled down and even the holes in which it was supported were left unfilled up, and so 
it stands as when its projector died. 

A new temple of Vishnu or Dwarkénathji in the modern style, isin course of 
erection by the old Diw&n—*the Dives" of the town, and which, curiously enough, 
was mentioned in the last report of the district as ‘a DharmasilA—a work of general 
public utility’! A set of six images of black marble—Vishnu or Krishna, his 
Vihana or earrier—Garuda, and his wives—Satyabhima, the daugh of Satrajit, 
Lakshman, Jambavati, the daughter of Jambayin king of the bears, and RAdhaé 
—are ready for installation as soon as the temple is completed. 5 
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| XV. KACHH. 

The tongue of land forming the province of Kachh lies between 22° 46. N., the 
latitude of NavanAr Point, and the parallel of 24°, and between 68° 22’ and 71° 3’ of 
East longitude, having an extreme length of 168 miles, and a breadth varying from 
45 miles in the west to scarcely 30 in the east, and at one place between Dudhi and 
Bachan, of only 13 miles. “It is bounded by the Ran on the north, east, and south-east ; 
by the Kori or Lakpat river on the north-west, by the Arabian Sea on the west, and by 
the Gulf of Kachh, separating it from KAth idwid on the south. The great salt desert 
marsh or Ran to the north contains the Islands of Kha diarand Pachham, with some 


smaller ones, and the grass tract called Banni. The principal sub-divisions of the main- , 


land are—1. Pivar—-said to be the original seat of the KAthis,—about 50 miles in length 
by 20 in breadth along the southern margin of the Ran, and bounded on the south by 
the Charwad range of hills; its capital is B huj, founded by Khangar in Samvat 1605 
or A.D. 1548; 2. Gard& Pathak, between PAvar and the Kori river ; 3. Abdisé, 
so named from Jim Abda, the fourth in descent from Jim Lakh’ who cave the name 
of Jadeja to the tribe,* between the Charwad range and the Arabian Sea; 4. Kunda 


a small district in the extreme west; 5. KAnthé or KAnthi along the south - 


Pargana, भक 
coast; 6. Miydni, east of एतः, taking its name from the 211 एतै tribe which resides 
chiefly in it;+ and 7 *Vagad, occupying the peninsula in the east. «~ 

Of these, KAnthi evidently cave origin to the name of Kev4i = applied by 
Ptolemy to the gulf that washes its southern shore, but which the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea calls the gulf of Baraké. Ptolemy, however, also places 
an island hereabouts (long. 111°, lat. 18°) which he calls Baraké, indicating perhaps the 
Bet or island of Sankhodir, or perhaps more probably Okhamandal, which may have 
been then an island, as it is almost still so at high water; the Greek BAPAKH here 
representing the vernacular DvdrakA (in Magadhi—Baravavie). 

The Ran j is also mentioned in the Periplus as “another gulf beyond the Indus, of 
which the northern coast is unexplored and called Eirinon,” the Sanskrit Iri na; “and 
consists,’ the author continues, = of two parts, of which one is called the Greater and the 
other the Lesser; but both these seas are full of shoals and of eddies that are rapid 
and close to one another, and stretch far out from the shore, so that frequently when 
the mainland has been lost sight of vessels run into them, and being carried forward into 
the inner circles of the vortex, are destroyed. Now a promontory stands out above 
this gulf which, after running east and south, trends from Eirinon towards the west, 
encompassing the gulf called Baraké, which contains seven islands. Those escape 
who falling back a little round the entrance to this and make their way into the open 
sea, while those who are once fairly locked into the hollow of Baraké are destroyed, 
for great and exceeding heavy is the surf, and the sea is boisterous and muddy, and 





= Jim Abda ruled over this district, and his descendants are still known as Abdis,—Jnd. Ant. vol. ए, p. 197. 


T See Ind. Ant, vol. V. p 172. = a 
‡ On the Ran conf. Pottinger in Journ. Hoy. As. Soc. vol. I. pp. 206 ff.; Burnes, Trans. Hoy. As. Soe., 
vol. III. pp. 569 ff. 
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has eddies and rapid currents. The bottom in some places is broken, and in others 
rocky and sharp, so as to cut the cables that lie upon it, sometimes snapping them at 
onee, and at others fraying them away on the bottom. And the indications of these 
places to those coming from the sea are enormously large black snakes meeting them ; 
for in the parts beyond these and about Barugaza, the snakes they meet are smaller 
and of pale-green or golden colour. © Immediately beyond Barakéis the gulf of 
Barugaza and the mainland portion of Ariaké (or Lariké), the principal state of 
the kingdom of Mambarus and of all India, Of this realm, the inland portion 





“which borders on Skythia is called Abéria, while the portion along the coast is called 


/ 


Surastréne.’’* 

Professer Lassen locates the Audumbari of Sanskrit writers—the Odembare of 
the Greeks—in Kachh. The Kori mouth of the Indus also, which separates this proyince 
from Sindh, is identified as the Sanskrit Lonivari, known to the Greek geographers as 
the Lonibaré, as being the outlet of the Loni or Luni river which falls into the Ran 
at its north-eastern extremity.t 

Capt. Wilford t says the conquest of Kachh “by Menander is well attested, 
for unquestionable vestiges of it remained in the second century, such as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and very large wells of masonry, with many coins of Menander 
and <Apollodotos.” This is founded on the statement of Strabo already referred to 
(p. 13). 

The early history of Kachh has been but little, if at all, investigated and is 
involved in the greatest obscurity. The only scrap of information we have from 
published sources is the notice by Hiwan Thsang (cir. 640) in his Si-yu-ki, which runs 
thus :—“ Ce royaume (de A’ie-ch’a) a environ trois mille di de tour; la cireonférence 
de la capitale est d’une vingtaine de Ji. Sa population est trés-nombreuse, et toutes 
les familles yiyent dans l’opulence. Il n’y a point de prince (indigéne). Ce pays est 
sous la dépendance du royaume de 77-00-20 (Malvi) auquel il ressemble par la nature 
du climat, les produits du sol et les moeurs des habitants. Il ya une dizaine de couvents, 


* Perip. Maris Erythrei, § 40, 41:40 Mera 88 Biba ष्म सद devi भी a@aigyrog पि tiv ल्क, 
vopectterens te Elpsviv, drideyeras te d adv puxpiy d bd pedyot xekoyy Gd dove dugdrepa revayddy xa) 1: nal 
तष्ट KOI (वनद्‌ ate TH कक dy क THe yelper unde तवक क ra ऋति dvberigw Ud epokgpitera xal 
arQjurhan Tetvev Be ixapiye: tol athe aepwripy, demapmes 1 - Elsi park riy dverakgy col tiv odrew ale aly vay 
tvew, eurepiauhaver adray viv KiAmey 8. ¬ त 1 111 97.99.79... 
thw स wal alg th wedoryey deatsauderes dwpetyouriy, of Be ale adryy eeraxhesfivres tev Ted |; 1.0 11, [4911 1.1 
न द yes atom (वदो nel Bast Mos, 4 be Ohare rapaydlne wal क्नु च] Shag य wn) ३०2 alAhppory. "0 ta 8५6; & 
Tiss pey awixerss tx tics fe cerpiye acl 11131111 sae wTapaxeuéras dyxtpas GA 3.8 1 
te wal cuvtpbeudeas dy oo Bubs, Exusiey है तल coke deh चवते dpycudveig of sparartaires garg 1 xal 
(नि. dy yap Tey werd taba ties Kel ToT बद Bapyala puxpirepe eal त्न yeaa ८0989 Kel ण हका 

41. भस ठह tiv व्ल बक इ 4 Bapeydier नदन wal 4 1113 2. 9 - {ष 
00 9. 91. ¬ 14. त त 
सव्व. 

For "Ajay: the MS. reads "वरव and some editora have proposed नैवम othera ‘Apaxys. Miiller’s 
Geog. Gree. Min., I. 288, 289; and conf. Lassen, De Pentapotamia Indica, 7, 26. 

† Bird is a“ rondstead,” or “to the seaward,” connected with ddr, Sank. véri, “ water.” 

{ Asiat. Res., vol. TX. p.231. “Tradition,” he adds, “save that the ancient city of Teja in Kachh,” at a 
remote period the metropolis of Surishtra, “was founded by an ancient king called Teja, or Teja-Karna 
There were three brothers deseended from Ikshwaku,—Puru, Buj, or Boj, and Teja; the two first are noticed 


In the Purfncs,in the prophetic chapters, where Puoru is generally called Puru-Kachha, and the other Buja 
Kachha,” 
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qui renferment environ mille religieux, et of l’on étudie en méme temps le grand 
et le petit Véhicule. On compte plusieurs dizaines de temples des dieux; il y a 
beaucoup d’hérétiques.”* | < 

provincial language, Dr. Wilson says, “‘is nearly identical with the Sindhi 
Spo on the lower banks of the Indus, from which the immigration of population into 
Kachh seems principally to haye taken place. The Kachhi is now but little used in 
~ any literature or business.” Gujariiti and Hindustani are spoken by great numbers of 
the people; understood by all except those in the north, who follow a pastoral life and 
speak Kachhi. Gujariti is principally used in business correspondence and taught in the 
schools. 
“The KAthis are probably the earliest race we can now identify as occupants of 
Kaechh, where they were a powerful, if not the ruling, race till the arrival of the 
Sammis: their stronghold was Pavargadh, but they probably held the southern 
coast also. They seem to have been originally, as to some extent they yet are, a fair 
race, among whom, even still, blue eyes are not uncommon. From their physiornomy 
and name they have been supposed by Tod and others to be of Skythian descent. “It ean 
seareely be questioned that like many later immigrants they entered Kachh from Sindh. 
They were doubtless pressed upon by the ChAvyadis from Panchisar and northern 
Gujarat, and by the Vighelis from Sardhir and Munjpur before the invasion of the 
sammas. They were driven out of Kachh in the fifteenth century by Jam Abda into 
Panchal Desa in the Surishtran peninsula, where probably offshoots from the tribe had 
previously settled, and to the whole of which province they have since given the name 
it is now best known by,—while in Kachh there is not now probably a single native Kathi 

Sf With the the Kathis in early times were doubtless also settled the Abhirs or 
Ahirs? still pretty numerous in different parts, and who probably came across the Ran 
from Parkar. They are worshippers of the goddess MAta, and of Vachari—a Rajpit 
saint. They are divided into five sub-tribes:—(1) Machhua, living about Dhori, 
Kunarii, &c.; (2) Pranthalid, in the district of Printhal, in Kachh; (8) Boricha, 
in Kanthi; (4) SorathiA, who came from Sorath and are scattered over Vigad; and 
(5) (19०7848. from Chorad, living about Adesar, Palinswi, Sanwi, Umiyu, Jatiwéda, 
Bela, tee ९. They have long since spread into Kathiawad. 

“With the Ahirs we naturally associate the Rebiris—also called Bhop4s from their 
eine priests of MitA—the Hindu Cybele—almost universally a favourite divinity of the 
aboriginal tribes, They are a pastoral tribe, tending flocks of sheep, goats, and camels 

Their women ees nake woollen yarn, from which they get their blankets and sadis woven 

by the Dheds. “They are from MArwid, but most of them have the peculiar Persian 

physiognomy. ‘They are tall and robust, and have an oval face and aquiline nose. They 
live for days almost solely on the milk of camels. 





"१1177111 :14 















* Stan. Julien, Mémoires sur les Contrées Occident, । 11. pp. 161, 162; and conf. p. cee and Pie de 
Hiouen Thsang, pp. 205, 206, M. Vivien de Saint Martin supposes that the A-ef'a- which Hiwan Thsang 
visited before A/a-ch’a may have been the Thal or Thar on the north of the Ran. It was only 300 /i. or 
59 miles distant, 

† Trans. Bom, Lit, Soc, vol. I. p. 287 ; vol. UL 7, 282; Tod's Rajasthan, vol. IL. p, 443; Travels in 
Western India, pp. 353, 421 ; Lassen, Ind. Alt, (1st. ed.) 1. 539, or (2nd ed.) 652 ; Ind. Ant, vol, IL. p. 314; 
vol, III. pp. 86, 227 ; Elliot's Races of N. W. P. vol. L pp. 2, 102, 136, 180, 388, 396. 
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~ Another pastoral tribe are the Jat s,* well known on the banks of the Indus, and 
found in the north and west of Kachh. They have been supposed to be Skythians or 
Getz, but in the country they are said to haye come from Aleppo in Turkey, and at 
one time ruled over part of Kachh, but were driven by the JAdejis into Wardi and 
1381718. 


= ८ Kolis are an aboriginal race seattered over Gujarit and Kachh, where they 


are found chiefly in Vagad and Anjir Chovisi. They used, ‘in the good old times,’ to 
live by robbery, but that having now failed to be a paying profession they have betaken 
themselves to cultivation. ~'They are of many clans, and probably the BAbriA Kolis, 
driven out of Thin by the Parmiirs before the Kithis arrived there, had come from Kachh. 
They are now found in BabriAwid to which they give name, and have been conjectured 
to be the Barbaras of Sanskrit writers,t who are said to have expelled the Brahma 
Kshatris from Sindh,t when they came into Kachh, where they are still numerous. 

„^ The Miyénas, another half civilised tribe,§ reside chiefly in the district of Miyini, 
which receives its name from them. They serve as Sipahis, and also, till but recently, 
lived by robbery. They are of the following family and sub-tribal names, some of which 
indicate their RAjpit origin, though they came originally from Sindh, and have long 
been Muhammadans :—Bantha, Baphan, Bap, Bhalota, Bhimda, BhukerA, Chalanga, 
Chania, Chavadd, ChhuchhiA, Dandhi, Dhusa, Gagadi, Hoda, Jim, Jesh, Jesar, Jhibai, 






‘Kakal, Kandecha, Katia, Kecha, Kevyar, Khari, Khiri, Khod, LAdak, LiniA, कशत, 


Malak, Manki, Mathada, MayiintrA, MayAtrA, Med, Mendha, Mokha, Nangid, Notiyér, 
Pada, Padehir, Parit, PatrA, Peha, Raji, Rayami, Rocha, Sad or SAl, Sindhini, Sanna, 
Sayecha, 86001, Sidrid, Strichi, SisodiA, Sodha, Triyid, TrilAngd, Vara. 


८८ The (1458१४8 crossing into Vigad may have been supported by the Gujarat 
_ kings of the ninth and tenth centuries: indeed, tradition seems to point to some of the 


earlier of these sovereigns as having held at least the eastern portions of Kachh, while 
Kanak Chavada and his successors A kad and Bhuvad ruled the country just before 


the Solankis became supreme in Gujarat. “After the accession of MularAja 


Solanki to the throne of Pattan, and the subsequent expulsion of the Chévadis, in 
about A.D. 942,” writes Major J. W. Watson » ‘one of the queens of Samantsifiha 
Chivada, by tribe a BhAtiAni, fled to her father’s house at Jesalmer with her infant son, 
then a child of a year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and when he grew to man’s 
estate he became a formidable outlaw, and used to ravage the Pattan dominions. He 
conquered nine hundred villages in Kachh, and built Morgadh, which he made the seat 
of his government, and here, consolidating his rule, he reigned for many years. He was 
succeeded by his son Vikramsi, whose son was Vibhurdja. Vibhurdja was succeeded by 
his son Takulji, whose son and sticcessor was Seshkaranji. Seshkaranji was succeeded 
by his son Vaghji, who was succeeded by his son Akherfja, and Akherdja by his son 
Oe ee 

` Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. TIT. p. 227; Tieffent haler’s Desc, de Inde, 11, 206; Elliot's Races, vol. I. pp. 
180, 179, 299 ff., Hist. vol. 1. pp, 104, 119, 151, 190+ Tod's Rajasthan, vol. 1. p. 106; vol. IL pp. 370, 431; 
Cunningham's Arch. Rep. vol. I. pp. 50, 54 ff.; Aids Mald, vol. I. 0, 364 

| +. Ané. vol. ITI 7. 228; vol IV. p. 193; Rés Malad, vol. I, pp. 103, 185, 316, 320 ; and conf. 


Harteaiga, ८. 108,—where they are mentioned with the Savaras and Pulindas, as wild tribes. 
{ tnd, Ant. vol, V. p. 171, 


§ Burnes's Narrative, क, 236; Postans’s Catch, p. 135 ; Wilson's Infanticide, p. 349; Trons. Bom, Lit. Soc. 
vol. 11. p. 230, 
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Tejasi, Tejasi by Karamsiiha, Karamsifiha by TAkhansitiha, Takhansiiha by Askaranji, 
Askaranji by Mokamsifiha, and Mokamsiiiha by Punjiji. Punjaji lived in the reign of 
Sultan “Ald-ud-din Khilji” (A.D. 1295-1315). “When the JAdejAs extended their 
sway in Kachh, they drove out Punjiji ChAvada.” “From this it may be inferred that 
the Jadejis had only lately come into the country, and were scarcely masters of it in 
the end of the thirteenth century, “By the Solankis the earlier of these Chivadis were , 
probably driven westwards, for Mularfija Solanki occupied Kanthkot when pressed by _ 
the Chalukyas of Kalyfn (cir. A.D. 982), and it was at Pit eadh in Garda that one 
of their chiefs Wigam Chavada was slain by the fratricide Mod and the Sammi 
refugees from Sindh. We find traces of their rule here and there in small townships 
till the end of the thirteenth century. There is a temple of Mahideva at Bhuvad 
which bears an inscription, dated Saznvat 1346 (A.D. 1289), containing the name of a 
Thakur Vanarima, who is supposed to have been a ChAvaddé. At present the ChAvadis / 
have degenerated into KhavaAsas, or Muhammadan sipahis, and a family of pure RAjpit 
descent can scarcely be found in Kachh. 

Other tribes of RAjput origin are numerous: among them the 5०1४8, a branch of 
the Pramiira race, remarkable for the beauty of their females, came from Umarkot 
and the borders of the Ran between Kachh and Sindh.* They are both Hindus and 
Muhammadans; some are landholders, and others cultivators and sipahis. The 
Sindhal 5०१11४5, now in Kanthi, formerly possessed Pachham. The Rimdepotris 
are another branch residing in Khavada. 

The VaghelA RAjputs were once powerful in the east of _Kachh, where they ruled _/ 
till overthrown by the Sammis. They still hold some towns of importance in Vagad 
and Printhal, such as Gedi, Beli, Jatayadd, Lodrani, Bhimisar, Palisva, &c., and are 
tributary to the Bhuj Darbar. (When the Vaghelds came into Kachh the Gujar 
Rajpits accompanied them, and it was chiefly through their assistance that they became’ 
masters of that part of the country, as a reward for which they obtained the righf of 
tilling the land. They subsequently defended the Vaghelis from invasions from without. 
They are found chiefly in the VAaghelA towns, where they live by cultivating lands. They 
are of the following races:—Makvand, Chanesar, Khoda, Chivada, Chahuvan, 
Gohel, Umat, Dudia, Dabhi, Padarid, Chand, Parmidr, Tank (Tuar), &e. They 
do not object to the remarriage of their widows, or to their females appearing in public. 

The BhansAlis, also called Vegus, were originally Rijpits of the Solanki race, | 
but have long ago ceased to have any intercourse with them. They put on the sacred 
thread and consider themselves Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and are 
said to have come with the व ४१९४8 and become their first riyats. Some of them are | 
merchants. They are to be found in the southern and western parts of Kachh 

The LohAnds or Lavdnds,+ said to derive their name from Lohogadh, were | 
originally Rajp uts of the RAthod race, who were driven from Kanauj into Sindh, % 
whence they migrated into Kachh about the thirteenth century. At present they wear 
the sacred thread like the Bhansilis, and call themselves Kshatriyas. They are to be 





* Conf. Rds Méld, vol. 1. p. 294; Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ब, p. 93; Elliot's Hist. of Ind., vol. Lp, 217 ; 
Postana’s Cutch, p. 136; Tr. Bom. Lit. Soc., vol. IL. pp. 288 ff. 
t Conf. Journ. R. As, Soc. vol. I. pp. 239, 247 ff.; Trans. &, As, Soc, vol. ILL. ए, 564; Trans. Bom, Lit, 
Soe, vol. IL 9. 232; Elliot's Mist, vol. I. pp. 145, 151, 192. 
(11540.) BR 
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found in every part of Kachh, Once they took a leading part in the affairs Kachh, 
and were its most able kArbhdris and generals. They take up any profession that 
suits them. They are porters, menial. servants, shop-keepers, cultivators, clerks, and 
kirbharis. Some of them are as handsome as the RAjpiits of the purest blood. | 

The Sanghérs were one of the tribes that accompanied the Sammis from Sindh 
They were subdivided into four castes when they entered Kachh. Other tribes of 
Rajptits, such as Chivadas, ChAhuvAns, &c., joimed them, and there are at present 
seventy-two family nukhe Some are Muhammadans and others Hindus, but all worship 
the Yakshas, which are supposed to be some foreign race that saved them from the 
oppressions of Jim Puvard by killing him. ‘The Hindu Sanghirs, of whom the 
Bhamdas in VAgad are a branch, are chiefly found in Kanthi; the Muhammadans, 
said to be of Arab descent, are settled in Abdisi, ModAsi, and MAk. 








y The BhAtids, originally BhAti RAjputs from Bhattiner on the north of MewAd, 


ba च 


like the JAdejiis, claim to be YAdavas. After their migration to Sindh they degenerated 
it is said, into fishermen, but the Mahfrfja of the ValabhAchiryas gained them over to 
wear the sacred thread, and to follow the rules of his sect with much strictness.* They 
have of late greatly risen in the social scale, and are among the most enterprising 
merchants, trading with Bombay, Arabia, the coast of Africa, &९ 

The Khojihs or Khavajahs, now Shiah Muhammadans, were originally mostly 


Hindus of this BhatiA caste. Now they have a separate religion of their own, consisting 


of the Das Avatdras of the Hindus grafted on the Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans 
Their high priest is His Highness Agi दाक्ष of Bombay, to whom they pay extraordinary 
reverence. They do not go to the masjid, but have a separate place of worship called 
the Kidnd. There are some reformers of late among them who, rejecting the mixed 
creed, have become Sunnis. ‘They are chiefly cultivators in Kachh. The Pals are also 
Muhammadan converts from Bhati Rajputs 

Among the other tribes of RAjput descent may be named the Barads, Bhambhiyas, 
Chhugars, Dals, JhélAs,t KandAgaris, MAyadds, Kanades and Pasdy4s, 26195; 
Mokalsis and 11०1६48, Reladiyis, Varamsis, Veridrs, &c.] 

But the most numerous are the different divisions of the Samma tribe of Réjputs, 
to which the Jidejis, or ruling class, and their kindred families belong. These 
divisions or families have assumed different names from their various ancestors, From 
Jim 8871719, the son of Narpat, the ancestor of the race, we haye the 83017188 and 
Samejis, who came into Kachh at an early date in the history of their tribe and 
settled in Pachham, where they are still to be found as Muhammadan girdsids and 
herdsmen. The Kers are descendants of Manji, one of the first chiefs who came into 








* Hist. of the Seet of Mahdrdjas, pp. 44, &.; Briggs, Cities of Gujarashira, pp. 237,235; Tr. Liu, S, Bom., 
vol. 11. pp. 230, 231 

7 “We first hear of the Jhilis,’ says K. Forbes, “under the name of Makvinis, at Kerantigadh, or 
Kerokot; at which place Vehiyis ruled in succession to numerous ancestors, when the WAghelis were the 
sovereigns of Gujarat.” He supposes Kerantigadh to be the same as Kanthkot. May it not be the modern 
Khedi ?—Has Mala, vol. L p. 297; conf. Wilson's Infanticide, 0, 159. 

‡ For further information respecting these and the other castes, see a paper in the Indian Antiquary (vol. 
V. pp. 67-174), drawn up at my request, and on the basis of a list of my own, by Mr. Dalpatrim 78911790 
Khakhar, Inspector of Schools at Bhuj. As no list previously existed, it supplies an important want, and has 
been made to a very large extent the basis of the notes here "given. It was prepared, however, too hurriedly to 
be complete, though it may form an excellent basis for more extended research in the province. 
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Kachh. The fourth in descent from Unad, the brother of Mani, was Jam 14119, 
५ of Jada, from whom his descendants derive the common e of Jadeja.* 
It 18 to this LAkhA that the introduction of female infanticide is attributed. ‘The 
descendants of Rata Réyadhan, the son of Jim त्ता, pass by the general name of 
10187 &, who have either become poor peasants on account of their lands having been 
sold, or divided among the fraternity, or encroached upon by their powerful brethren of 
more recent descent from 1240 Khanedrji, the founder of Bhuj. The following are 
among the principal Dhang tribes:—Abd4, Amar, 1414९11, Bhojde, Batti, Deda, 
6४1४, Gajan, Hothi, Jada, Jesar, KAyA, Koret, Mod, Paér, &. 

eo Hala, the second son of Gajan and grandson of Rata RAyadhan, subdued all the 
inthe south and west of Kachh, and founded the प ४19 tribe, the chief of 
which, Jim Rival, in the sixteenth century, usurped the Government of the whole 
country, but was finally driven out by Rao Khangir. He went to KAthiAwaéd, of which 
he conquered the western part from the Jaitwis, and gave it the name of प 019, where 
he founded the town of NavAnager and made it his capital. The Jim of Navinagar is 
descended from him. Those who remained in Kachh hold some villages as their girds 
in the districts of KAnthi and HAlachovisi. 

These are all, properly speaking, Jidejis, but the name Jadejé or JhAdej4 is 
specially applied at present, in the province at least, to the descendants of J im 
Hamirji (cir. A.D. 1530), who are of the Siheb, Riyab, and Khangar branches. 

Many of the च ४१९४ clans have adopted the Muhammadan religion, but still retain 
their nukhs or family names 

The other tribes who belong to the same faith are,—the Mehmans, who are Sunni 
converts from the LohAnis and came from Sindh; 23010708, Shiah converts from the 
Brahmans, having their Mull at Surat; Agariy4s, originally RAthods, from Agra; 
AgAs, BhandAris, Bhattis, DArdds, 187 21195, Otars, PAdydrs, Phuls, Rajads, 
RaéayamAs—converts from Mokalsi Rajputs, Sedits, Vehans, Xe. ; and of Sindhi 
Muhammadans—HAlepotris, Naratigpotris, Nodes, Hingords and Hinigorjas, 
Ners, Poirs, &c 

Among the Brahman castes are,—Audich, Saraswat, Pokharni, Nagar, Sachoré, 
SrimAli, Girnirh, Modh, and RAjgur Brahmans. 

Of VAniAds, there are SrAvaks of the Oswil, उप्र], Bhojak, and Loké gachhas ; 
and Vaishnavas of the Mesri, Kandoi, Soni, SorathiA, Mudh, VaidA, and perhaps other 
divisions. 

There are three divisions of the Chirans:—1, Kichhelis (Kachhis) ; 2, Maruvas 
(from Marwid) ; and 8, Timbels (from Sindh). The last two are the family bards of 
the JAde jAs, and enjoy several villages as girds given by Jim Raval and the Darbirs 
of Kachh. The MAruvéAsand KAchhelis reside in Mak, and the Tambels in Kanth1 
The KAchhelds are money-lenders, and trade by caravans of bullocks. The difference 











* The origin of the name is thus given by a late Réo of Kach, in a yad furnished to the Political Agent in 
1850 :- ^ At first Jim Jido had no gon; and at that time the Rani of lis younger brother Virji, named 
Rupajibai Chahuvan, bore twin sons, the eldest, Lakhaji, and the youngest Likhiarji. A twin in the Sindhi 
language is called a jéda birth, JAda Jim adopted the elder Lakh4ji, from which time Lakhi was called the 
son of Jada Jim, In the GujarAti language he is called Phulano Putra (such 2 one’s son), and in the Sindhian 
language 7४१४ Junya (a twin). From that the name of 1.8 18 Jadeja or गृ ४१४ Jim has been derived, and 
the descendants of LAkhA Jim have been called Jadejas."—Bombay Selections, XY, p. 205, 
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between a BhAt and a Chéran lies chiefly in the latter being a simple reciter | of 
a Rijpft’s praise in short, rude, poetical pieces, while the former 18 a regular genealogist, 
and sometimes the historian of the family. | 

The Kuibis or 1९ १1879१5 of Kachh are chiefly of the AnjanA and Leva divisions ; 
few, if any, Kadavis are found. 

“The Dheds, the lowest caste among the Hindus, are found in every town and 
village. From their nwkhs, or family names, many of them appear to have | bec 
originally of RAjpit descent. For instance, we find among them Solankis, Chivadas, 
Jhilis, Vaghelis, &c.~ The Hindus consider themselves polluted by their touch. Their 
profession is that of weavers, cobblers, wood-splitters, and tanners. They also take the 
hides and entrails from the carcasses of dead animals. Those who serve as ruides to 
government officers are also called Meghvals. 





XVI. JADEJA HISTORY. 


The ¶ ४१६8 or JhAdejé princes of Kachh, who claim to be descended from Krishna 
and the Yidavas, trace their descent through a mythical line of eighty sovereigns of 
Sonitapura and Misr—the latter Egypt, the former (otherwise called Devikota) the capital 
of Binisura, a legendary king in Southern India, whose story is told in the Vishnu 
Purdna.* Wecome to something more like a real personage in Jim Narpat, though 
he is said to have fled with three brothers from Misr, ‘embarking from the port of 
ए 7४२8 * and to have gone to OSam hill in Sorath, where his eldest brother, Ugrasena, 
became a Muhammadan and took the name of Aspat, while a younger brother, Gajapat, 
is the traditional ancestor of the ChudAsamifs of Sorath. Narpat is then said to have 
taken Gazni,} killing Firuz Shih. He was succeeded by his son 88111114, the ancestor 
of the SammaAs, who was driven from Gazni ‘by Sultan Shih the son of Firuz Shih,’ 
and went to live at Kijardnand; by his wife KalubA, a Makwani, he had a son Jéha 
or Téjékar, married to a Parmir, by whom he had ason and successor Jim Neta. 
Neta was married to a Rathod, and had a son Jim Notiydr, who, by one of his wives, 
a Chivadi, had a son Jim Udharbad. One of his wives was a Sodhi, and bore 
Jiim Udha, who was married to a Gohil, by whom he had JAm 87, or RAhu, the 
father of Udhir by a Sodhi. J&m Udhir’s son was Jim Abd&, who married a 
Chivadi and became the father of J4m Likhiydr, who finally established himself 
at Nagar Samai in Sindh. He in turn is said to have married a Sodhi, and by her 


* Wilson’s Fishau Purdna, bk. ४, ch. 32, 33, pp. 591-96 (4to. -edit.}; and conf. Hindu Theatre, vol. I. 
pp. 396-99; Harivaisa, caps. 55, 171, and 172; and my Elephanta, § 18, and note 26 ; Fr. Buchanan places 
Sonitapura in Bengal, H. H. Wilson in Southern India, and Wilford identifies it with Munjapattanan—Asat. 
fies, vol. TX. p. 199. 

) y T Gazni is also an old name of Khimbat or Cambay. 
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had Jam Lakhé Ghurdr& or DhodAra. These seem all to have been petty chiefs 
२ the Samma tribe in Sindh, probably before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Likhi Ghurird was succeeded by his son Unad, who was murdered by his brothers 
Moda and Mandi. Moda and three of his brothers were then obliged to flee into Kachh, 
where their relative Wigam Chfivadi was reigning; here also they killed Wagam 
Chavada, reduced the seven VAghelA tribes, and obtained possession of the province. 
After five reigns the line became extinct with Puvara. 

The only name that figures prominently among these five is LakhaA Phulini's,— 
the fourth on the list,—but, though probably belonging to the fourteenth century, it is 
a matter of no small difficulty to fix his date. The Bardic chronicles differ widely 
respecting it, some placing his death as early as Samvat 901, ४.९. A.D. 844, and others 
in 8. 1201, or A.D. 1144. Unless, as is most probable, there were other Lakhis with 
whom the son of Phula has been confounded, both these dates are too early, even the 
latter by, perhaps, about 200 years. Different attempts have been made to rectify this. 
Capt. Raikes, taking the traditional date about 8. 900, says: ^ Lakha is supposed to 
have come to Kachh about A.D. 843.” And Dr. Wilson, starting from this converted 
date, says: “* About A.D. 843 ' should be ‘about A.H. 843,’ the equivalent of which, 
Samvat 1521, is given as the year of the ascent of the gadi” (at Vinjan) “ by 
Rayadhan the son of LAkh& Jadani.”* Now the Hijirah year 845 really corresponds 
with 8. 1496; but if there were an error at all of the sort supposed by Dr. Wilson, it 
would be in the Samvat year itself, not in its converted form, and to read A.H. 900, 
or Samvat 1551, manifestly gives too late a date; for we have nine princes between this 
and Samvat 1605, and therefore can scarcely assume RAta Rayadhan’s accession to have 
occurred later than 8. 1450, nor perhaps earlier than 8. 1400, while his father La kha 
Jim, the son of Virji, and adopted son of J&m १६१४ of Thath&S may 19१९ come 
into Kachh about 8. 1407, or A.D. 1350. 

Lakh Phuldni’s Paliya at Adkot in KAthiawad is variously reported to be dated 
8. 901, 8. 1101 (in the time of Bhima of Gujarat), and in 8. 1201 (in the time of Kumira- 
pila). If the PaliyA is genuine and the inscription legible, it is to be regretted that we 
have no copy of it for the settlement of this point. ’LAkha is said to have been 
killed in a war with Mulardja of Gujarat; but Mulardja Solanki flourished 5. 995 
to 1053, which is much too early. Major J. W. Watson therefore argues 7 that it was 
with Muluji Vaghela, aided by 8171011 Rathod, that Lakha contended at Adkot, 
and an inscription on a well near Morwéda, of Rana Visal Dé, the fifth im descent 
from भणण, is dated 8. 1516; hence Muluji must have lived about Sam. 1400-1420,— 
in perfect accordance with the date assumed above. 

Previous to this, Singh4r, the fourth of the Samra princes of Sindh, about the 
beginning of the twelfth century (A.D. 1092-1107), “directed his efforts against the 
country of Kachh, and extended his sway as far as Manikbai.” 

In Mr. Malet’s translation of Térikhu-s Sind, the following passage occurs: “ After 
the death of Khafif,§ the people, the men of weight under government, and those out of 
= i ~ 


* Sea Bombay Selections, No. XV. 7.9; and Indian Antiquary, vol. ILL. p. 996, 

+ Indian Antiquary, vol. II. pp. 316, 517; vol. ILL p. 42 ff. 

t Bombay Selections, No. XIII. p. 41, has“ Nanik Nai,” Elliot's Hist. of India, vol. 1, p- 216. 
§ About A.H. 536 or A.D. 1142. 
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employ, agreeing that it was proper, raised Dida, the son of ’Umar, and grandson of 
Pitthi, to the throne of the Saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of the state 
were firm in his hands, Singhar, a zamindir, came to pay his yearly taxes. He became 
acquainted with Didd. This had lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Kachh in 
the following terms, in his presence, saying that hé had heard that the Samma tribe had 
determined to come to ThAth& to take it, and that he should be prepared for this. On 
hearing this, Dida, collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he severely 
twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of the Samm tribe named LAkh4 came 
as ambassador, bringing presents and a Kachh horse, making offering of these, and 
asking pardon for their sins. Did& with great kindness, gave him presents in money, 
a horse and a khil’at, allowing him then to depart.’ * This must have been about the 
middle of the twelfth century 

In the end of the thirteenth century or early in the fourteenth, the throne of the 
Sumris was usurped apparently by Armil,t a tyrannical oppressor. ^ Previous to 
this,” says Mir Muhammad M’astim, “some men of the Samm tribe had come from 
Kachh and had settled in Sindh, where they. formed alliances with the people of the 
country. In this tribe there was a man ed Unar distinguished for intelligence 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and in the morning a 
party of them entered into the house of Armil, slew him, and placed his head over the 
gate of the city. The people then placed Unar on the throne.’ This event probably 
took place not later than A.D. 1381. and it is to be remarked that the Sammis are 
almost invariably spoken of as a Kachhi tribe. After a short reign Unar was slain by 
his own subjects, and was succeeded by Jam Jind, another Sammé, and Jind by 
Tamachi, who at least in one MS. of the Tartkhi If astimé is called “the son of Jam 
Unar."§ Tamachi was succeeded by his son Malik Kh airud-din, who was invaded by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, A.D. 1861. He was succeeded by his son Jim Babaniya, 
and he by his brother Jam Tamfchi IT. (A.D. 1367 ||). J&m SalAhu-d din (A.D. 
1380-1391) followed Tamichi, and “ his first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which been encroached upon by refractory subjects. He accordingly sent a force 
to punish them, and after inflicting salutary chastisement he marched against Kachh. 
Some obstinate fighting ensued, but in every battle the breeze of victory struck the 
standards of the Jim, and he returned home in triumph with the spoils,” 

The next mention of Kachh in the Sindh annals is that “on the 6th of JumAd al 
awwal in the year 858 A.H. (May, 1454 A.D.) Jim R&yadhan came forth, During the 
reign of Jim Tughlak (1425-1452 A.D.) he had lived in Kachh, and had formed con- 

* Bombay Selections, No. XII. pp. 41, 42; Sir H, M. Elliot’s Hise. of India, vol, I. pp. 217, 218. 

† The Muntukhabu-t Tawdrikh calls him Hamir Sumri ; Elliot's Hist, Ind. 1. 345. 

{ The Twhfatu-l-Kirdm places this in 1851 (A.H. 752). The Beg Lar Nima seems to indicate that it was 
in A.D, 1334 (A.H. 734)—Elliot'’s मा. vol. L p- 494, If this is the Unar who invaded Kithiiwid and 
besieged Ghumli (ante, ए. 185), both these dates are rather late—that is if the traditional date of the destruction 
of Ghumli can be depended on as correct, which, however, is doubtful to the extent of a few years, 

§ Bombay Selections, No. XIII. 48, 

| This date was correctly given by Prinsep in his Tables, p. 149, but the corresponding Hijirah date was 
misprinted 782. In Mr. Thomas’s edition of the Tuéles, A.H 782, is allowed to stand, and its equivalent 
A.D, 1380, inserted with it. 

{ Bombay Selections, No. XIII, 49-50 ; Elliot, Hist, of India, vol, I. p. 227 ff. 
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nexions with the people of that country. He had maintained a considerable body of 
tried men, to whom he paid great attention, and to whom he used to give fine horses and 
other suitable presents. These men looked upon him as a wise and superior man, and 
deyoted themselves to him with great sincerity. When he heard of the death of Jim 
Sikandar he proceeded with his entire force to ThAtha, and there assembling the people, 
he addressed them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but that he 
wanted to secure the property of the Musalmins, and to accomplish their wishes. He 
did not consider lf worthy of the throne, but they should raise some fitting person 
to that dignity, when he would be the first to give him support. As they could find no 
one among them who had ability for the high office, they unanimously chose him and 
raised him to the throne. In the course of one year-and-a-half he brought the whole 
of Sindh under his rule from the sea to KAjariki and Kandharak,* which are on the 
boundaries of MAthila and Ubiwar. When he had reigned eight years and-a-half, the 
idea of sovereignty entered the head of Jim Sanjar, one of his attendants.” Hight 
years is then assigned to Jam Sanjar who died in A.D. 1461, only seven years and nine 
months from the death of Jim Sikandar! There is evidently some error here; but what 
is of more importance is to observe that RAta Rayadhan of Kachh cannot, as Dr. 
Wilson suggested, be the same asthe JAm RAyadhan here mentioned, who must be 
placed 80 or 90 years later; but in the Kachh family there is another Jim Rayadhan 
HAla, the great-grandson of Rata Riyadhan, who might be the contemporary of, if not 
identical with, this RAyadhan who entered Sindh in 1454; the name, however, seems to 
have been of not unfrequent occurrence. Possibly inquiry in Kachh might clear up this. 

And now, assuming the approximate dates adduced above, the Chronology will 
stand thus :— 

About A.D. 1250 (S. 1807). Lakh Ghurdri, Guddrd, or Dhodard of the 
Sammi tribe was Jim of Na Bar Thatha in Sindh. He had eight 5005. 

Jim Unad or 'Umar, his eldest son, succeeded him,t but was put to death by his 
brothers Moda or Muda and Manji, who then with SAndha and Phula fled to Kachh, 
where they defeated the Chivadis of Pitgadh, and the Vaghelis of Kanthkot, and 
established themselves as rulers. 

About A.D. 1270. Jam Muda slew his maternal uncle Wigam Chavada and esta- 
blished himself at Gunthari: he was succeeded by 

About A.D. 1290, Sara the son of Muda. 

~ 1305, Phula the son of Sara. 

About 1320 (S. 1376). LAkh4’ Phuldni ruled at Khedakot, subdued the KaAthis, 
and conquered part of Kathiiwdd, according to some reports, he was slain at Adkot 
in KAthidwid, others say he was murdered by his son-in-law. 

About 1344 (8. 1401), Pura or ए पर कयै Gahani, his nephew, after a short reign, 
was killed by the Yakshas; he left a widow Raji, who invited Lakh’ Jim to Kachh. 

About 1350 (8. 1406), Lakha Jim, the son of Virji and adopted son of Jim Jada 
of Thathi; च ४१४, who gives name to the J&dejas, was the son of Sandha, a son or 
descendant of TamAchi Samm the son of सक्षि Unad, the elder brother of Muda. 











* One MS. has only Kajar; Mr. Malet gives “ Kajar, Malli, and Khundi.” 
+ Can this be the same Unad who succeeded Armil in Sindh, and was put to death ‘by his subjects’? See 
above, p. 198. 
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About A.D. 1365 (S. 1421). Rata RAyadhan, son of LAkhd succeeded; he 
had four sons, of whom the third Gajan, r at Bari near Theri in the west of 
Kachh; his son Hild gave to his son RAyadhan (cir. A.D. 1450) and descendants the 
name of Hilé. With the Jim of Navanagar they now possess HAlar in KAthidwéd. 
Rayadhan’s eldest son Deda or Dadar ruled at Kanthkot. 

About A.D. 1385, Athoji, the second son of Rata RAyadhan, ruled at AjApur to the 
north of Bhuj. 

About A.D. 1405, Gihoji or Godaji, son of Atho. 

4 1430, Vehanji, son of GAho. 

५9 1450, Mulyaji, or Madvaji, son of Vehan. 

= 1470, Kanyoji, son of Mulva. 

i. 1490, Amarji, the son of KAnyoji. 

>: 1510, Bhimji, the son of Amarji. 

२ 1525, Jim Hamiryji, son of Bhimji, murdered in 1537 by Jim Raval 
Tlala, who was afterwards driven out of Kachh, and founded Navinagar or Jamnagar 
in Kathiawad (A.D. 1539). 

In A.D, 1548 (8. 1605). Rio Sri Khangir, son of Hamir, who had fled to 
Ahmadabad, was aided by Mahmdd Shah in regaining his dominions, and distin- 
guished by the title of R&o. He founded Bhuj as his capital. From this date the 
chronology is well ascertained. 

A.D. 1585 (8. 1642). Rao Bharmalji, son of Khangar, 

1681 (8. 1688). R&o BhojarAja, son of Bharmal. 

1644 (5.1702). Rao Khangar IL., nephew and adopted son of Bhoja. 

1654 (5.1711). TamAchi, brother of Khingir, son of Meghaji. 

1662 (5. 1722). Rayadhan IL, son of Taméchi. 

1697 (8. 1754}. Mahardo Sri Pragmalji, after murdering his brother Revaji, 
placed Kahinji, Reva’s son in command at Morbi, which his descendants have held ever 
since. In his time Jim Tamachi, the sixth in descent from Hala, was driven out of 
Halir and came to Prigmalji, who sent his son Ghodaji with an army and restored 
Tamichi, Halarji, the son of Prigmalji’s brother Nagalji founded the towns of Kotara, 
Kotri, Nangarchi, Godra, &c., and was the ancestor of the HalAni branch of Jadejis in 
Abdasa 

1715 (S. 1772). Mahdrio Sri Ghodaji, son of Prigmalji. 

1718 (8. 1775). Mahfrio Sri Desalji, son of Ghoda, imprisoned by his son 
and died A.D. 1751. 

1741 (8. 1798). MahdrAjadhirAja Mirza Mahirio Sri Lak hpatji, or Lakha, 
son of Desalji, obtained from Ahmad Shih, PAdishah of Dehh, the title of Mahirjo 
Sri and the “* Mai Moratab.” 

1760 (8. 1817). MaharAjadhiraja Mirza Mahdrio Sri Ghodaji IL., son of 
Lakhpatji. In his time Kachh was four times invaded from Sindh. 

1778 (S. 18535). Maharajadhiréja M. M. Sri Riyadhan IIL, son of Ghodaji. 

1813 (8. 1870). Mahérajadhirija M. M. Sri BhArmalji II. (Mansiiigh), son 
of Riyadhan, by a concubine, dethroned. 

1519. (5. 1876). Maharijadhirija M. M. Sri Desalji IL., son of Bharmaiji. 
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The genealogy of the JAdejis may be represented thus :— 
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The history of the princes from Khang4r has been succinctly told by Dr. Burnes in 
his Sketch of the History of Cutch,* and by Lieut. Raikes, in his Memoir,} and need not 
be further noticed here. Neither of these accounts, however, mentions the invasion of 
Kachh by Mirza Shih Husain Arghun (1522-1544).7 

The narrative of Mir Muhammad M’asum runs thus :—* When ShAh Husain had 
returned from the capture of Multan to Bhakkar, a petition came from the Amirs of 
Thatha saying that KhangAr was preparing to come against him.”§ Shih Husain 
immediately went in that direction with expedition. On arriving near it, ambassadors 
came to him from Khangar, saying: ‘My relation Amir Amrayi was formerly slain in 
your quarrels, My people collected to take their revenge, but you had gone to take 
Multan,|| and I preserved your reputation in not coming upon your families at that time. 
Now it is necessary for you to make peace, and to give me a portion of Sindh; if not I 
will make war with you.’ Mirza Sh4h Husain replied: ‘There is no other language 
for me except war. ‘The plain which I coloured with the blood of Amir Amrayi still 
retains the mark of the blood of him, and before your arrival, I am coming there.” 
Shih Husain, leaving some troops at Thithi to protect the families, marched against 
Khangir. Having passed the intermediate space, he came near Kachh, where the failure 
of grain came upon his army, from which his people became much distressed. Shah 
Husain and all his chiefs agreed that it was advisable for them to attack Khangir from 
four directions, and that whoever by chance first felt him, those who were near should 
come to his assistance. The first of these bodies directed upon the enemy was that of 
Sultin Muhammad Khin Bakri; the second was that of Mir Furukhi; im the centre 
was Shih Husain himself; and with the fourth were Mirza Isa, and Mir Abik. Khangir 
only received news of ShAh Husain alone coming with a weak foree, so he marched with 
10,000 men, horse and foot, in his direction. By chance, marching along, the noise of 
the beating of Nagarahs reached the ears of Sultan Muhammad, who said to his men: 
‘the noise of the Nagarah comes to my ears.’ All expressed their wonder at such being 
heard in the jungle. He then again heard the noise, and sent some people to the top of 
a hill to look about and bring the news. These brought word that Khangar was moving 
with a large force towards Shih Husain. The Mirza having heard of the approach of 
the enemy towards him, marched quickly with his troops to meet him. In the meantime 
Sultan Muhammad, having come across, arrived in front of Khangir. He then sent a 
stirrup-holder to Shah Husain, saying, ‘Do not advance from where you are; God 
willing, I will not allow him to come upon you.’ He also sent a Kassid to Mir Furukh, 
to come up quick. When Khangiir’s forces came in sight of their foes, they dismounted 
from their horses, forming lines, and taking their shields and spears in their hands, tied 
themselves to each other by the ends of their waist-cloths. Sultin Muhammad directed 
the braye men with him to take nothing in their hands but their bows and arrows. In 














* Appended to his Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, pp. 147-221 (Edin. 1831). 

+ Bombay Government Selections, No. XV. pp. 11—44, 96-133. 

{ This passage, like too many others, is also omitted from Elliot and Dowson's translations from the 
Muhammadan Historians. It is greatly to be regretted that where passages are omitted in this otherwise valuable 
work, clear résumes of their contents are not given. From this serious defect the work is frequently misleading 
The want of Indexes, too, renders it troublesome to consult. 

§ Conf. Wilson's Suppression of Infanticide, p, 59; Bombay Selections, No. XVI. pp. 93, 94, 

| This was in A.H. 932, or 1526 A.D. 
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this manner there was good fighting for two or three hours. Khangir’s two leading 
lines became food for the eagles of the brave men of Sultin Muhammad like pigeons: 
the remainder of his troops placed their faces in the direction of flight, and those, running 
away, came upon Mir Furukh, who made grass of them with his sabres. The troops 
remained there that night; the next morning the whole went forth to plunder the 
villagers and country, making many prisoners, and numbers of horses, cattle of all sorts, 
and property of various kinds fell into the hands of sipahis, ShAh Husain, returning with 
victory, arrived at Thatha.” 

In the reign of Rio Godaji or Gorji, Kachh was invaded by the Sindhians with 
$0,000 men, under Mir Ghulim Shih 1 91014, in 1762. A mostsanguinary battle was 
fought at Jira, about 18 miles from Lakhpat, diately after which Ghulim Shih 
retired, and, at the village of Mora, on the north side of the Ran, threw a band or dam 
across the Pharan branch of the Indus, causing the stream to flow into other branches 
of the river. The flow of fresh water mto and from the Ran bemg thus stopped, 
and no resistance offered to the sea, a large area which had formerly been a fertile plain, 
yielding from rice cultivation an annual revenue of 20,000/. to the Kachh Darbir, was 
converted into a dreary barren salt marsh.* ‘This, as may easily be supposed, has 
considerably modified the physical aspect and conditions of the west of Kachh. 








Of more importance, however, in connection with the architectural remains of the 
province, was the great earthquake of 16th June 1819, which extended from Nepal in 
the north to Pondicherry in the south, and from Mekran in the west to Calcutta in the 
east, but the force of which most violently affected Kachh and the tracts immediately 
to the north of it. The shock probably did not last more than two minutes, but the 
waving of the surface of the earth was perfectly visible, and so strongly undulatory that 
it was no easy matter to keep on one’s feet, and in attempting to walk the motion was 
aptly compared by an eye witness to “ that felt when walking quickly on a long plank 
supported at both ends :—when one foot was elevated, the earth either rose and met | it, 
or sunk away from it in its descent.” At Anjir, the tower, ^ after rolling and heaving 
in a most awful degree, gave way at the bottom, on the western face, and erumbling 
down, buried guns and carriages in the rubbish: a moment after the towers and curtains 
of the fort wall, and upwards of fifteen hundred houses were reduced to ruins,” and about 
a similar number rendered uninhabitable: all excepting four were cut as 16 were in two, 
one half crumbling into ruins; and a hundred and sixty-five lives were lost, besides a 
number who afterwards died of their bruises. In Bhuj “nearly seven thousand houses, 
great, and small, were overturned, and eleven hundred and forty or fifty people buried in 
the ruins, and of those stone buildings which escaped ruin, about one third were much 
shattered. The north-eastern face of the town wall, a strong modern building; on an 
average four and a half and five feet thick, and upwards of twenty feet high, was laid 
level nearly to the foundation.” ts 

The fortifications of Ther, among the best in the province, “ had scarcely a stone 
unturned.” Kothéri, five or six miles from Thera, was reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
only about fifty or sixty gable ends of ruins left standing. 11011078 suffered equally in 

* Bombay Selections, No, XVI. pp. 99, 100; Burnes's Narrative, &e., pp. 153, 154; Trans, ff, As, Soc, 
vol IL. pp. 551, 584; Journ, &, As. Soe. vol. 1. p. 200 : 
cc 9 
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houses and ramparts, and seventy-three lives. Naliyé, Kothiri, Vinjan, Rohd, and 
many others suffered similarly, whilst Mandair, Mundri, Sandhan, Punri, Bachiu and 
Addhovi escaped with comparatively little damage.* 

In KAthiAwid—Purbandar,j Morbi, and Amran suffered considerably. At 
Kham bay the largest and loftiest dome of the Mosque, built in A.D. 1325, and under 
which the remains of the founder Sher Muhammad Naubahiri were entombed, was 
thrown down.{ At AhmadAbAd the shaking minarets of the great mosque fell,§ 
and at Siddhpur a portion of the ruins of the Rudra Mala are said to have been shaken 
down. || 

This convulsion must have totally ruined many of the oldest buildings in Kachh. 
At Khéda, as will be noticed again, a very fine old temple attributed, as most old 
buildings in Kachh are, to Lakhi Phulani, but probably of much older date, was y 
thrown down. 

But probably the country was never very rich in remains; and they have certainly 
been less investigated than those of almost any other similar area in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. It was only in May 1872 that Captain Goodfellow, acting Political Agent at 
Bhuj, at my request, drew up a list of the old buildings, principally from native 
information, to which a supplement was afterwards added. But these dry lists were 
anything but a satisfactory guide, and are still incomplete: the interesting old temples 
at 1९ 0181 on the borders of the Ran; the ruins of Wagam Chiavadi-ka-gadh, an early 
capital, of which the walls—about two thousand yards in circumference—are still to be 
traced ; and the deserted city of Guntri in Chitrino, the oldest seat of the SAthsand 
Rajputs, with walls two thousand two hundred and fifty yards in circumference, are 
entirely omitted ; and Puvar-no-gadh, the capital of Puvara, the nephew, or son-in-law 
of Lakhi Phulini, is mentioned in terms that rather dispel than excite interest, though 
forty or fifty years ago Dr. Burnes said it contained “a two-storied palace within its 
walls, which was a great curiosity, and in very good repair.” 

The season, however, was too advanced before I reached Kachh to permit of a tour 
through the western portions of it, where, probably, the oldest remains are. It seemed 
advisable, therefore, on leaving Bhadresvar, to confine the survey to the eastern part, 
so as to visit Ridhanpur, SankeSvar, and Jhinjuwida on the return journey 














* Capt. McMurdo's account in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom. vol. II. pp. 90-107 
{ Capt. Elwood’s account in Jéid, pp. 113, 115. 

t Statistical Report of Cambay, Bom. Gov. Selec., No. IV. p. 21. 

§ Briggs’s Cities of Gujarashtra, p, 203. 

| Tod's Travels in Western India, p, 141 

{ Burnes, in Zrans. #, As, ५०८.) vol. ILL. pp. 586, 687. Mra, Postans’s Cuteh, pp, 152 ff. 
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XVII. MUNRA, BHADRESVAR, AND ANJAR. 


The town of Munr&i or Mundra has been largely built of the stones of the old, 
city of Bhadresvar, about twelve miles north-east from it. It contains little of note 
except a dome or chhatra over the pddukd, or footprints of a Jaina high priest of the 
Achalagachha,* 134 feet square inside, with a small Sikhara over the pddukd. (Plate 
LVI. and XLIV. fig. 3.) Round them is an inscription. The interior of the dome is 
neatly carved with standing musicians at intervals, as is usual in Jaina domes. 

The substructure, screen wall, pillars, and interior of the dome are all executed in 


a style that would suggest that it probably belongs to the fourteenth century, and as v 


the inscription round the pddukd inside is dated as of A.D. 1744, we must suppose 
that it was an old building, perhaps the Mandap of a temple appropriated as a 
mausoleum and repaired, if not modified. The outside of the dome is certainly modern. 
The photograph (plate LVI.) shows the sculptured details of the two pillars of the porch 
and of the screen wall sufficiently to indicate the prevailing characteristics of the 
Jaina style in their temples of the thirteenth to the fifteenth century ; and the sketch 
(plate XLIV. fig. 3) exhibits the front of the Sithara over the marble slab bearing the 
footprints of the Guru, “ Harshaji the disciple of the Guru Radhaji, the disciple of the 
Guru Jivaji,” surrounded by an inscription, which states that he “went to the gods in 
8. 1797 (A.D. 1740) in Margasirsha badi 10th day.” 

Near it is a PAliyA, with a ship carved on it, indicating that the person to whose 
memory it is erected was a seafarer. 

At Bardi, about a mile from Mundra, is a temple of Nilakantha Mahideva, or Siva 
of the blue-neck, enclosed in a small court. And at the right side of the shrine door is 
an inscription dated in Samvat 1724, A.D. 1667. The linga, which is over-shadowed 
by a large seven-headed brass snake, is said to have been brought from the temple of 
Duda at Bhadresvar, and enshrined here. 


BHADRESVAR. 


The site of the ancient city of Bhadresvar or Bhadravati, extends to a very . 


considerable distance east of the present village, but most of the area has been dug over 
for building stone, and we may legitimately infer that before this trenching up of the 


foundations was begun many buildings above ground had been carried off. What now / 


vemains are—the Jaina temple, the pillars and part of the dome of the Saiva temple of 
DudA, the W4v or well close by it, two Masjids—one near the shore almost buried, 
the Dargah of Pir Lal Shobah, and a fragment of the temple of Asipuri. 

The DudA WAv has been a large and substantial well, without much architectural 
ornamentation about it. Over it is a lintel 17 feet 7 inches long by 2 feet 1 inch square. 
Many of the stones, however, have been carried off for building purposes. 





# The four gachhas of the Jains about Manra are the Achala, Tapi, Loki, and Khartaragachha, 
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The dome of the Dud temple that still stands near the Way is 15 feet 8 inches 
over all; the pillars are 1 foot 4 inches square दु PLA 

८ The old Vashi temple or temple of Jagadevasih, as the Jaina shrine 18 called, is 

the work of several ages; it has been restored and altered no one knows how often. 
(Plates LVII. to LXI.) The lower part of the shrine is perhaps the oldest of all; the 
spire is a comparatively recent erection, or has more probably been carefully repaired ; 
“the temple itself and the corridors may be the work of Jagadeya Sih about Sam. 1232 
(A.D. 1175); the two outer wings can hardly be very old; the arches put in to support 
broken lintels in the corridors, &e. are perhaps of the same age ; and the outside porch in 
front is quite recent. eh 

Connected with its history there are a series of traditions, collected early in the 

“present century by a Jaina Guru Khantayijaya, who seems to haye used every endeayour 
to recover the old indmes or royal gifts of land to the temple.* 

The temple, it is said, was first founded by Siddhasena of the race of Hari, whose 
capital was Bhadravati, in the twenty-first year of the Vairat era, and dedicated to 
Vashi. Siddhasena’s successors were—his son 11918869 ; his grandson Narasena; 
and great-grandson Bhojarija, the contemporary of Sampriti of Maérwid, the great 
patron of the Jains, and who also installed an image, and placed a figure of an elephant 
in the Bhadravati temple. Bhoja was succeeded by his brother’s son Vanarfija, who 
repaired the temple; Vanarija’s son was Sarangdeva; Sirangdeva’s was Virasena; 
and his Harisena, a devoted Jaina, who left the kingdom to his widow Lilivati, the 
contemporary of Gandharva Sena of Malva, the father of Bhartriharihara and 
Vikrama,t the latter of whom established his own era when 450 (er 470) years of the 
Vairat had expired. Kirtidhara, the nephew of Harisena, succeeded Lilayati; and his 

successors were his son Dharnipila, and grandson Devadatta; then followed 
DanjirAja, in whose time many chiefs plundered the country. 

Vanardja Vighel& of Munjpur then seized on the country (S. 218): he 
was a Jain, and was succeeded by his son Yogarija.{ He was succeeded by his 
son Ratnadatta or Sivdditya, and he by Vijayario or Vaisiddha, when the 
kingdom was shattered by the inroads of neighbouring tribes, and the KaAthis 
from Pivargadh made themselves masters of BhadrAvati, and held it for 147 
years, Kanak Chavada of Pattan (then subjugated the country (1 Samyat 618), 
rebuilt the temple and installed an image in it in 8. 622. His successor Akad 
Chivada, was a Saiva, and was invaded by Sayyid LAl-Shih and the Mughuls. His 
son was Bhivad. | 
The Solanki Rajputs of Bhingadh next conquered the country and changed 














® Unfortunately the Guru has apparently tried to square his materials with his chronology, and he has 
assigned reigns of 32 years and xywards to all the earlier kings whose names he supplies, making sixteen reigns 
cover # space of upwards of 900 years, How this has been accomplished it is difficult to see, unless he has 
assiened to each the whole length of his /ife as that of his reign. 

† Here the story is interrupted by the legends of Bhartrihari and Anangasenf (Ind, Ant. vol. IV. 7.3; 
vol. V..p. 1), and of Vikrama, and the division of the earth among tho various races, among which we find the 
Dhabi in Kapadvanj; Khopra in Gajni; W4la in Chotila; Vaghela in Munjpur; Kathi in Pavargadh ; 
Jetvi in Ghumli; Jddejdin Kachh ; वे 0418 in Patri; Chavadé in Patton, &e. | 

t Vanarija Chavada of Anhilvada (A.D, 745-906) was succeeded by his son Yogariija (A.D. 806-841 yy 
and it is possible these may be the same as those named in the text. This VighelA rule, at least, Could scarcely 
have commenced much before the middle of the seventh century A.D, | 
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the name of the city to Bhadresvar (8. 798). The Solanki was also a Jain, and ruled | 
for four years.* This dynasty held sway till 8. 1189 (A.D. 1132), Naughan the son 


of | 1 1107001 being the last of them. During his time the kingdom was split into 
ragments and infested by robbers and plunderers, and the Radja gave BhadreSvar in | 






१ to a पै who aided him with the means of raising supplies for his army (३. 1149). 
| In 8. 1182 | (A.D. 1125) one Jagadeva-S4h{ a wealthy merchant received 
grant of BhadreSyar in absolute right for ever, and caused the Vasai temple to be | 
repaired on an extensive scale, “thereby removing all traces of antiquity.” He died 
without heirs in 8. 1238. To this man is probably due the present plan of the temple 
and most of the building as it now stands. On several of the pillars of the corridors, 
are inscriptions dated 8. 1223 and 1235, but generally so obliterated that little can” 
be made out, except that the pillars bearing them were votive offerings by individuals, 
made, doubtless, while the temple was being rebuilt. One in the back corridor, of 
more than usual length, appears to be dated ‘ Samvat 1134, Vaisakha, bright fortnight, 
15th day,’ and to be a record of repairs and perhaps of a grant to the temple by a Jaina * 
of the Srimali gachha. 

Jagadeya-Sah’s affairs fell into the hands of Naughana Vigheld and his vakils 
Ajjaramal Sintidis and Nagandas Tejapal, the latter of whom visited Anhilayada 
Pattan, and returned, in 8. 1256, with a sangh or pilgrimage to Bhadresvar, led by the y 
great Dosi 81170917 Vania brothers VastupAla and 1९] 211 818. These were so well 
entertained by Vagheli Naughan that, on returning home, the Karbhari or Prime 
Minister Vastupila managed to get a daughter of Viridhawala the Vigheld sovereign 
of Gujarfit (A.D. 1214-1248) married to SArangdeva, the grandson of Naughan 
Vaghelé. The Bhadresvar temple seems to have been much visited in the twelfth | 
and thirteenth centuries, and to that age accordingly belong the buildings which enclose 
it on both sides behind the क or range of shrines, and those which surrounded it 
outside,—for there is mention of numerous other temples erected by sangivis or 
leaders of pilgrimages. After this, however, troubles arose. 

Still later Jam HAl& the son of Gajan, tried to get hold of Bhadresvar, but 
failing, retired to V injan ; Harbham founded 8९९१४४19 im the neighbourhood , 
and his descendant Jam Raval seized Bhadresvar fort in 8. 1592 as a defence against 
Khangir, and it is said was advised by the high priest Anand Vimal Sdrisvara 
{0 betake himself to कपत, HAlA Dungarji, a relation of Rio Bharmalji’s 
seized the temple-lands, and the 1२80 had to visit the place in 8. 1659 to arrange 
matters between the Srivaks and him. After this it was plundered by a Muhammadan 
force under Mohsum Beg (A.D. 1693), and many of the images broken, from which 


ts chronicle here introduces Solanki ——————————__.. satroduces Solanki Mularhje in} Som.’ 802—the dato. of in’ Sam.’ $02,—the date of 
Vanarija’s accession to the throne of Anhilvidi, whereas Mulardja Solanki succeeded to the throne cither in 
Sam. 998 or 1018. ‘To fill the space from 802 to 1124 he brings in the Solanki dynasty of Gujarat, but, 
curiously enough, omitting Kumirapala, giving Vallabha 9 reign of 69 years, instead of six months, and 
altering the lengths of other reigns. If we assume the Solanki conquest in 5. 995, we may place Kanak ` 
Chivadé in 5. 918. mers 

† Bhimraja Solanki reigned §. 1078 to 1150; Bhimdeva S, 1235-1243. । | 

t In his time a Jaina Guru arrived named Deva Suri, who warned him of an approaching famine at the 
beginning of the new century, which was to last for twelve years. Jagadeva-sih accordingly collected vast 
stores of grain, and when the predicted fam ine began in S. 1204, he had abundance which lasted till 1215 (A.D 
1158), the last year of dearth, Even kings are said to have gent to him for grain. Conf. the story of Bhadra 
Bahu and the twelve years’ famine,—ZInd. Ant. vol, III. p. 155, 














* Vide ante, p. 192. The Guru 
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period it seems to haye been neglected. In 1763 the walls of the old fort began to 
) be pulled down, and the stones used for building, and about 1810 even the old temples 
were razed to supply stones to build the new seaport town of Munra or Mundra 

The general plan of the Bhadresvar temple 18 milar to that of the Jaina temples 

<८ at Delvid& on Mount Abu. It stands in a court about 48 feet wide by 85 feet in 
length, round which runs a corridor in front of the cells or small shrines, about forty-four 
in number, nine of them in the back end where the corridor has a double row of pillars. 
The temple is placed towards the back of this area, and from the line of the front of 
the temple the court is covered by three domes, supported by pillars. It is entered 
by a flight of steps ascending from the outer door to the covered area in front of the 
sanctuary. Over the porch is another large dome covering an area separated by a 
low sereen wall from the area of the Mandap between it and the front of the temple 
itself. Behind the cells on the left side is a row of chambers, and at the south-west 
corner are others, some of which at least have been used as places for the con- 
cealment of images, &c. There are other chambers below them, entered by lifting up 
flagstones in the floor. On occasions of danger from Muhammadans or others, the idols 
were hurriedly deposited in these vaults, and sand thrown in after them to the level 
of the floor, On the east side of the temple is a large enclosed court with a well in it, 
perhaps for open air caste feasts, or for dispensing charity when the Sadavrit for that 
purpose existed in connection with the temple. 

The temple faces the north—an unusual position for a Jaina shrine—and the view 
in plate LVLIL. is taken from the north-east, showing the backs and spires of four of the 
small cells at that corner with the entrance-porch on the extreme right, leading into 
a small verandah, extending across the front the length of the area covered by the large 
dome above. All this portion, with its scolloped arches, is quite modern, and the baleony 
wall or front in the upper storey,—which is a good specimen of work of the kind,—may 
be compared with the screen walls of the Chiatra at Munra or of the Nayalikha temple 
at Ghumli to show the differences of detail in work of the kind. 

In the shrine are three images of white marble, the central one, not at all large, is 
Ajithanatha, the second of the Tirthankaras, and has carved upon it the figures §&% 
probably for 8. 1622 = (A.D. 1565).* On his right is ParSvanitha with the snake 

¥ hood, marked 8. 1232, and on his left SAntinAtha, the 16th Tirthankara also marked 
8. 1282 or A.D. 1175—the date of the restoration by Jagadevasih. On the back wall, 
round the central figure, are Kausagiyas, indicative from their position that the shrine 
was once occupied by a larger image. On the extreme right is an image of the black or 
Simla PargSvyandtha. On the belt of sculpture which is immediately above the base, 
having a Devion each principal face, there are, on each side the Devi, and on all the 
smaller faces a pair of small figures, mostly in obscene attitudes; this is not at all usual 
in Jaina temples. 

The pillars on the raised platform immediately in front of the temple itself, and 
their corresponding pilasters, are more elaborately carved, somewhat in the style of 
those in the porch of the Munri Chiatra but the pillars of the two domes are of the 











* In the account of the temple already given froma Jaina MS. it is said that Kanak Chivadi, in the 
fourth year of his reign (Sam. 622) rebuilt the temple and ‘ installed the image of the holy Jina in it.’ Tt may, 
however, be suspected that ag the account is not an old one, in this instance at lenst, the date was made to suit the 
figures on the image. 
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style represented in plate LX. fig. 1, while to five pillars on each side the central aisle 
leading from the landing up to the front of the temple strong pilasters have been 
added of which the base is represented in fig. 2. 

The doors of the small shrines are mostly surrounded by neat mouldings, none of 
them very elaborate in detail, and many of them alike. One, which may be regarded 
as a fair type of them, is represented in plate LXI. fig. 1. 

Plate LIX. represents the back of the building as seen from the south, from which 
we should suppose that when the temple was built the level of the surface on this side 
was higher than itis now. It will also be observed that a wall has been raised between 
the Sikharas of the shrines in the back corridor, doubtless as a defence work in the 
lawless times of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

South from this temple are the remains of a large Mosque nearly buried in the sand. 
It has been built of large blocks of stone, with pillars, square at the base, octagon in the 
middle, and circular above, having bracket capitals, and supporting massive lintels of 
9 feet long. In front of the Mehrad are two rows of columns undisturbed ; of the next 
two rows but little remains: then there has been a wall, and outside it, other four lines 
of columns, and beyond them again are some others, probably belonging to the porch. 

Pir LAl Shobah’s place has a round dome on eight pillars set against the walls ; 
outside however this dome is a square pyramid and contracts upwards by steps. The 
roof of the porch is flat and divided into 9 x 3 small squares, each with a lotus flower 
inside. Round the architraye, above the vine-ornamented wall-head course, is a deep 
line of Arabic inscription in large square Kufie characters; and on the right-end wall 
there are two lines of inscription. The Mehrad is a plain semi-circular recess without 
any sculpture about it. The building stands in a small enclosure formed by a rough 
ruble wall built on the more solid foundation of the original court wall. In this court 
are some grayes with inscriptions, also in the square Kufiec character. 

South-west from this last is another mosque; now entered from the north side, but 
the original entrance is on the east side, within which 15 built a small chamber, apparently 
never finished. The porch is raised on eight pillars, with pilasters against the walls. 
At the back is a Mehrab, a plain semi-circular recess, and two neat doors leading into an 
inner apartment, possibly a second place of prayer for a select number. It has four 
doors, two at each end. This mosque is built of pretty large stones, most accurately 
jointed, and all the roofs are of flat slabs. The doors have drips over them, and the two 
into the front apartment have semi-circular arches, the others lintels. The architraves 
are caryed with neat veli or creeper patterns and with large flowers below, where the 
Jains employ h forms. On Plate LX. fig. 3 is shown one of the columns of this 
masjid, which are much the same in style as those of the Jaina temple, only not quite 
so slender. 

At Bhuvad, the temple of BhuvaneSvara Mahadeva 18 much ruined; the roof 
of the shrine having entirely fallen in. The Mandap measures 314 feet by 394 inside, 
and is supported by 34 pillars and four pilasters, 18 on the screen wall and 12 of them 
round the dome, which covers 22 feet 9 inches square inside the columns. The pillars are 
square to about one third their height, then octagon, and lastly round. The shrine has 
been a large one, fully 23 feet square, domed on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12 inches, with 
four-armed figures on the brackets, The brackets of the columns of the Mandap are plain, 

(11540,) DD 
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but a plinth of 9 or 10 inches deep above the bracket is carved with a raised geometrical 
pattern. The front of the brackets are also carved as in those of the Bhadre var 
temple. The temple has been built of stones the whole thickness of the: walls. Over 
the shrine door is a Devi—probably Bhavani. a ५ ३ 

/ There is an inscription on the pilaster to the right of the shrine di oor, dated 5. 1346 
A.D, 1289-90; but of the 20 lines of which it consisted, only the names of Thakur 
Vanarima and a few other Thikurs, probably his ancestors, with a few letters here and 
there, can now be read. | 








In the large town of Anjdr the temple of MAdhavrido is a Vaishnava shri 
with a domed Mandap, the floor laid with black and white marble, The image is 
of black marble decked out in petticoats like a child’s doll, and placed on a table 
overlaid with silver, under which is the image of Garuda. The shrine doors are also 
plated with silver, and bear an inscription by the donor dated in 1869 A.D. On some of 
the eight pilasters that support the dome are carved mermaids * and Nagé figures 
There is also a fountain in the middle of the floor, but the pipe is out of order 

Mohanrai’s temple is smaller and plainer, with a neatly carved wooden door, 
It is also a Vaishnaya shrine, the idols being Krishna, with RAdhA on his left and 
Chatturbhuj—the four-armed Vishnu—on his right, small paltry images that would 
not pass as good dolls. This temple was rebuilt some fifty or sixty years ago. 

। Amba 7485 temple and the adjoining math or monastery are built of fragments 
of older temples. To a room over the enclosure gateway is a door of hard reddish stone, 
carved all round, which, from the repetition of Devi on the jambs and lintels may have 
belonged to a Vaishnava Sikta temple (plate LXI. fig, 2) ; sculptured slabs also 116 
about, and are built into walls, The adjoming Math belongs to the Atitst of Ajaipila, 

Ajaip4&la’s place is outside the walls, and is a small domed room, with 
images of Ajaipila on horseback, and of Ganapati—both well smeared with red paint. 
At the door are two inseriptions dated in A.D. 1842; but the Atits, who wear pagdis of 
brick-red colour and have a good revenue from the State, could not give much infor 
mation respecting their patron saint, whom they worship, except that he was 2 (0119187 





* See plate LXIII, fig, 4. 

† Atits—“These people ore known under many appellatives in Kachh. Some marry,” ४ 
whence they are called Gherddris (family men) and Majhdhdris (ascetics or monks). These eames aca ‘ue 
ten tribes :-—1, Gir; 2, Parvat; 3, Sigar ; 4, Puri; 5, Bharthi ;6, Van; 7, Aran; 8, Sarasvati ; 9, Tirth; 10, Ashram shram. 
The Atit of any one of these sects attaches to his name the name of his sect as a termination, to make up his full 
name, as Karan-gar, Hird-purt, Chanchal-dAdrthi, &c. By this he is distinguished asa member of a particular 
sect, A member of any of these sects may bo a Gharbéri or Mathdhiri, who, again, may hold ‘intercourse with 

। each other, Most of them are professional beggars, but they take up any profiesion. They = 0. 
ordinary sipihis, bankers, or merchants, and also taking 9 prominent part in the affairs of state at native {~ 
Biwi Rewiigar Kavargar is one of the greatezt bankers of Kachh, and his firm is held in great repute throughout 
Hindustan for its credit; and Bawa Savaéigar was much trusted by the late Thikur of Bhiunagar. ‘There are 
three heads of the A tits, who are called Pirs; one is the Pir of KA 17४९६१77, another that of Ajai | bi ana 
the third of Koteévar."—Jnd, Ant. vol. ए, p. 168. Conf.; Journ, &, As, Soc, vol. V. p. 268 ; Mrs ह ग 


Cutch, p. 120; Trans. R. As, Soe. vol. III. pp. 570, 579, 587; प्र. H. Wilson's Rel, Sects. प ~ 
206, 215, 216 ff. 4. - Wilson's Rel. Sects, Works, vol. I. pp. 18, 
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King of Ajmer, who abdicated his throne, became an ascetic, and ended his days as a 
Samadi ॥ a yoluntary death, They are a Saiva sect, and the Nandi or sacred bull, with 
brass horns, occupies a prominent point on the platform facing the door of the shrine, 
Their pirs or gurus are buried around, and the chiatras or small cells over their remains 
are marked by the linga 

Jaisal was a Jideji RAjput of Kedénd, near Toni, who, with his wife Turi 
Kathiina, it is said, gave themselves up to a voluntary death about four hundred years 
ago, and like Ajaidipila, they now enjoy divine honours. Their shrine is a small tile- 
roofed room with tombs of Muhammadan pattern in it of Jaisal, Turi, and a VAniA 
devotee. Round the place are a number of small Chhatras over Paliyfs. This shrine 
has also an allowance from the Darbir. It would be of interest if some one who has 
opportunity would investigate the history, traditions, and peculiarities of these Atits of 
Ajaipila and Jaisal. 

8 14116857 978 2141415 temple is also outside the walls, and is comparatively modern, 
with a dancing Yogini as its goddess. In front of the Nandi is a tortoise. 

Wankal MAtA’s, on the north-east of the town, is also dedicated to a form of 
Bhavani. 

BadeSyara is at some distance to the south-east of the town. The shrine and / 
sikhar are probably old, but it has been repaired, and the Mandap rebuilt in recent 
times. On the withdrawn faces round the shrine is carved the lion-bodied figure, 
or Sardula, remarked elsewhere, but here with a considerable diversity of heads—in 
this differing from those on Muni Bawii’s (p. 92, and see plate LXITI, fig. 5). 

On the west of the town a new temple is being built to DwArkanAth, and close to 
it isan unfinished one to BahucherAji, with three shrines on as many sides of the 
intended Mandap. Bahucherd is the * looking-glass `" goddess, before whom the votary 
worships his own image in a piece of silvered glass. This is practical Hinduism, groping 
in childish superstition in spite of the beautiful moral maxims that are to be found in 
its Sanskrit literature. The other two shrines are dedicated to Bhayini and the Linga, 
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XVIII. BHUJ, KHEDA, KOTAT, &e. 
/ Bhuja was made his capital by Rio Khangir in 8, 1605 (A.D. 1548) when he 


ह) his kingdom from तश्चा Raval प्रि, and became the first पद] ruler of the 
whole of Kachh. Though previously dedicated to the snake divinity Bhujanga or 
Bhujiya,* it does not seem to have been a place of any historical importance, and con- “ 
sequently there are no remains about it of earlier date than the time of Rio Khangir. 

The Mosque inside the gate of the city is remarkable for the thickness and closeness 
of the piers, of which there are four lines each 3 feet 10 inches thick, by 5 feet 5 inches 
to 5 feet 11 inches in length, separating aisles only 1 foot 10 inches wide, except the 
central one, which is 3 feet 2 inches wide. The bays are 9 feet 3 inches wide by 46 feet 
4 inches, the whole length of the building inside. The consequence of this arrangement 
is that but few of the worshippers can ever be within sight of others. 

The five Mehrdbs are merely semicircular niches in the hackwall. Inside it measures 
61 feet 6 inches from front to back, and 46 feet 4 inches from end to end, with five doors, 
the width of the aisles in front, and three in each end, 1 foot 11 inches wide each. The 
building is lofty and very heavy with round turrets at the corners, and an outside stone 
mimbar or pulpit from which public addresses ean be delivered to an assembly in the 
enclosed court,—the building inside being quite unsuitable for such a purpose 

Beyond the Residency are the Mausolea of the Raos of Kachh. The older ones 
are Chhatras, but most of them were more or less damaged by the earthquake in 1519, 
and no attempt seems to be ever made to repair any tomb that is falling to ruin. Rao 
Likhaji’s is the largest and finest. It was built about 1770, but like the older one 
behind it, it is fast going to ruin, the south porch having fallen. The central dome 
covers an apartment surrounded by a wall with a door on the east. Across the floor of 
this is a line of Sati Stones, RAo Lékh4 being represented on horseback in the centre 
with seven Sefés on the left and eight on the right of him. On the twelve pillars of 
this dome are dancing females, and on one a mermaid (plate 1.९1. fig. 4), all about 
5 feet high, while at the entrance are two Chobddrs. On the capitals are smaller 
figures, musicians, &c., about 3 feet high including their supports, but some of these 
latter are damaged. Since Safi, or the cremation of widows with their deceased lords, 
was given up, the RAos are denied the honour of a chhatra on their tombs. 

There are a number of shrines and Muhammadan Dargahs, &c., about Bhuj, but 
nothing of great age or specially deserving of notice. 

(# f KOEDA. 


/ At Kheda, the Kheddkot of Kachhi tradition, about 13 miles south of Bhuj, is 
an old Saiva temple of, perhaps, the end of the tenth century, thrown down by the 





न Tieffenthaler says,“ Bhoudj (ou Bhodj) est In capitale du district de Catsch ; elle est grande et munie 
de deux forteresses; située dans un terrein sablonneux sur le golf dela mer de Soreth, on bat monnoie ici sous 
antorité et au nom du Rajah, Cet endroit a recu son nom d'un serpent; car beancoup de personnes nassurent: 
le fait est méme tres certaine, que l'on revére ici un Serpent, et que tous les jours on ni sert du Init et du ris, 
Tlale nom de Bhowdj-bdivan, 1.63 que signific: le serpent long de cinquante-deux sunes."—Deseription de [' Inde, 
t. Lp. 396. Bhujainga, it will be remembered, is one of the five-snnke brethren mentioned in connection with 
Thin,—anfe, p, 92. 
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earthquake (plate LXII.). The shrine still stands, and measures 8 feet 6 inches square 
inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, surrounded by a pradakshina, or path for circum- 
ambulation, 2 feet 6 inches wide,—the vimana measuring 24 feet over all. This temple 
has been built partly of red and partly of a yellowish stone, very hard, and standin 2 
exposure very well. Of the Mandap, which was 18 feet 9 inches wide, only a part of the 
north wall with one window in it is left ; all the rest is a heap of ruins, and the Amla 
Sila of the Sikhar lies outside, a block about 6 feet in diameter. The sculptures on 
the walls are not numerous, but have been superior to the usual run of such work 
WA (plate LXTIT. figs. 1, 2, 3), and the elaborate ornamental work on the faces of the spire 
s been largely undercut ; it represents the outlines of a Chaitya window, repeated over 
= triangular face, with human figures between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are 
eight on each side, gradually diminishing in size as they rise higher and higher, one 
behind another, like so many gable ends. In the photograph (plate LXTI.), those on 
the back of the spire are seen directly, while those on the left side are viewed edge- 
ways, showing how one recedes behind another as they ascend. The corners of the 
shrine are surmounted by miniature spires, reaching not quite half the height of this 
sculpture, and above them are other four similar, but set further inwards; above these 
and the sculpture rises the massive outline of the great central spire or Sikhare, all 
beautifully carved. To light the pradakshina, there is a window of perforated stone on 
each side. a 

To the south-east of Kheda isa small village on a rising ground, above which is 
the place of Pir Ghulam ’Ali. It is surrounded by trees, and there are few prettier 
places than this, perhaps, in Kachh. The principal buildings within the enclosure are— 
Ist. The Dargah, facing the east, with one large dome, and in front of it three smaller 
ones. Inside is the tomb under a canopy supported by twelve small columns of the 
usual Muhammadan style. Against the pall lies the photograph of a Mughal pir, a 
water-colour portrait of *Ali with a nimbus round his head, and below him Hasan and 
Husain, also with aureoles, and in a third frame Muhammad in a blue chogah, but the ® 
face left blank, a curious compromise between the prohibition in the Qoran (Sura V. 92) 
and the desire for a palpable representation of the objects of reverence. Looking- 
glasses, glass balls of all colours, cloth-parrots that look like purses, &c., &e., are hung 
up as votive offerings. The verandah or vestibule is 28 feet long inside, and the doors 
of copper bronze. 2nd. A canopy or chhatra stands in the middle of the quadrangle 
in front of the dargah, with a flat roof and baleonies on each side. And, 3rd. Dadi ’Ali 
Shaih’s dargah or cenotaph has lantern minarets, and is a neat, plain building with three 
doors in front and two in the east end. The roof is supported by two arches the whole 
width of the building. It contains no tomb, the body having been buried in Iran. The 
doors of both the dargahs have the projecting shield between floral ornamentation found 
at Maiji SAhiba’s tomb at Junigadh, and on the palace, &c. at JAmnagar. The 
windows are of pierced stone, the patterns being very simple ones, and all well 
whitewashed. 

These buildings were erected about eighty years ago, Ghulam Ali Shih having died 
at Karachi about 1792. He was a Persian, and the estate attached to this establishment 
is said to yield 50,000 koris, or between 18,000 and 19,000 rupees which is distributed 
in charity, &e. 
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Korat, &e, 


From Kheda 1 had to return by Bhuj from which, marching northwards to the shores 

\ 0 the Ran, I came to Kotai, where are the remains of an.old city with several ruined 

6 temples of perhaps the earlier part of the tenth century. It was at this place that the 
coins described on page 77 were found. The Sun temple (plates LXIV. and LX. fig. 4), 

“known as RA LAkha’s, ascribed to LakhA Phuldni who is said to have had his capital 
here fora time, is built of the yellowish and red stone used 2150 at KhedA, and is roofed 
in a peculiar way. The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side aisles in 
some Chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Amarnith temple,—the 
central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in which a 
pendentive has been inserted. Outside it has a slanting roof divided into four sections 
of slightly different heights,—that next to the spire being the highest, and the remote 
end the lowest; each section is terminated by a neatly carved gable end. The whole 
has been built without any cement, and most of the stones are hollowed out on the 
under or inner side as if for the purpose of making them lighter. 

The porch has long since fallen away. ‘The door of the temple has been neatly 
earved with the nine grahe or patrons of the planets over the lintel; the jambs are also 
carefully sculptured. In the Mandap, which is 16 feet 4 inches square, are four pillars, 
measuring 9 feet 4 inches to the top of the bracket, and with a square block sculptured 
below the bracket, and six pilasters apparently inserted for the sake of uniformity 
only, for they are not of any structural use. The shafts, 5 feet 11 inches high, support 
a plinth 10 inches high, on which stands a block caryed with colonnettes at the corners, 
and crowned with an améagila-shaped member, the faces of the block being sculptured 
with figures of men and elephants. ‘The total height is § feet 5 inches. Among the 
four-armed figures on the brackets of the columns one is a female, and one has a face 
on the abdomen as at Aihole. In the window recesses are also pilasters with four- 
armed figures on the bracket capitals. The pillars and pilasters are all of the Hindu 
broken-square form. The shrine door is elaborately carved with two rows of figures on 
the frieze, Ganapati, on the lintel, and the jambs richly ornamented. 

The area behind the central one is roofed with large slabs carved with sixteen 
female figures linked in one another’s arms in a circle, with the legs crossed and turned 
towards the centre. Each holds a rod or bar in either hand, the left hand being bent down 
and the right up, and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on either side. The 
roofs of the three aisles, at the sides and in front of the central area, are very prettily carved 
with flowered ribs, and three horizontal bands inclusive of that from which they spring. 

In two neat gokhles or niches advanced from the front wall of the shrine, and 
with two colonnettes in front of each there have been standing images in alto rilievo 
neatly canopied by a lotus flower and buds growing over the mugués or head-dresses. 
Enormously elongated Munis or Bringis seem to have been the supporters. 

This temple faces the west. Of the three small temples to the west of it, two face 
the east and one the north. The last has been a very small Vaishnava temple, but only 
a fragment of the shrine remains. Of the middle one also only the shrine remains 
standing; on the walls are carved a figure of Siirya on the west face, and sardulas in the 
recesses, Variha has fallen off from the south wall, and there is a figure of Ganapati on 
the lintel, which seems to haye been used in KathiAwAd, on Sun Temples as well as 
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those of Siva, Of the third temple a portion of the porch as well as the shrine remains 
Over the head of the shrine door are carved the nine graka. On the north wall outside 
is Nrisiiha, and on the west Vishnu, both much time-worn. 

Across a ravine to the north-east from this group are fragments of two others facing 
west, Of the first, and higher up of the two, only plain square pillars of the Mandap 
and the lower part of the Vimana are standing. The door is surrounded by an architrave 
of three members, two fasciz earved with velt or creeper pattern, and a cyma recta with 
leaves, On the lintel is a Ganapati, and outside two figures much weather-worn. The 
general style is the same as that of the other temples, but much plainer. The stones are 
eut away below as at the first temple. 

The lower of the two is also only a fragment of the shrine of a Sdirya temple, with 
Ganapati on the lintel, and the nine graka on the frieze. There are no figures outside. 

Foundations still remain on this part of the hill, showing that whole edifices must 

—______have been carted away for building purposes elsewhere.  - 


We had now a long march along the borders of the Ra n, first to Jhuran, and 
thence to DudhAi, near which it was reported there was a temple of MAtA Bhavant- 
excavated in a hull, This turned out to be a wretchedly small natural cavern at a 
considerable distance from the village, which had been appropriated as a cell for the 
Mata, and where some Bairdgis stay. 

At Dhamarka was reported a Jaina temple of Parsvanitha built about 250 years 
ago. There is indeed a Jaina temple, such as is to be met with in almost any village 
where there are Sriyaks, but of no interest either for size oy decoration, and probably 
not more than 80 years old. 


L From this I went on to Bandri, and thence to Kanthkot, an old fortress on the Wi 
top of an isolated rocky hill, the steep scarp of which has been crowned by a wall built 
of massive blocks, but it has in later times suffered severely, and been repaired or largely 
replaced with one of much smaller stones. It was the stronghold to which Mularija ~~ 
Solanki of Gujarat betook himself when hard pressed by Tailapa of KalyAn about 
A.D, 982,* and afterwards it was the capital of the VAghelds in the middle ages, and of 
the Ded& branch of the Jidejas in the fifteenth century. 

There is a portion of an old Jaina temple in this fort which has had a double 
Mandap, but it is much ruined, some of the lintels having been used a century or two 
ago for Sati stones at the old burning ground close by. The temple has doubtless been a 
fine one, and on some of the pillars are inscriptions only very partially legible, one of | 
which dated Samvat 138+, (i.c.) about 1280 A.D., whence we may infer that it was” 
built under the Vaghela rule. It is so situated that it would be difficult to get a 
photograph of it except from a considerable distance, and the details are too weather- 
worn to be clearly made out. 

There is an old temple close by of Sirya,—the sun-god, the favourite object of 
worship with the early Kithis,—on which is an inscription in small characters, from 
position and present condition not suitable either for taking a rubbing or an impression 
of, but which might haye been copied had I only had a qualified SAstri or pandit with 

` me. ‘The temple still contains the image, figured on plate LXV, fig.1. On the 

same plate are given two other representations of the same divinity from the south 











* Tod's Rajasthan, vol. II. p. 446 (or Madras ed. p. 411); Forbes’s Rds Mild, vol. 1, p. 51; and ante p- 193. 
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of India (figs. 2 and 3), in all which the general mblance to the figures of 
Vishnu is evident, indeed the third could scarcely be distinguished from an image 
of Vishnu. In all the older images Siirya is represented with a nimbus or aureole. 
In the Kanthkot one, he is represented with a male and female attendant on each 
side, the female being the fartlier from him, is represented as the taller, perhaps 
simply to show her head and shoulders the better over the male’s, In all the figures 
he is répresented with full or fat breasts, and holding his symbol—the lotus flower—in 
each hand. In that from Arasavalli he is represented, as he is also sometimes in 


-. KathiAwéd, (in the temple of Bhimansith, for example,) as deseribed in the mythology— 


‘Seven lucid mares his chariot bear, 
Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air, 
Bright Sirya, god with flaming शा, + | 
Near a more modern shrine on the wall are a number of graves of Saiva Atits, 
some of which present somewhat novel forms, usually a dinga mounted on a series of 
plinths, superimposed one over another,—either round or square (see plate LXY. fig. 4), 


At KokrA or Kakr&, about a mile south of Kanthkot, are two ruined temples, 
quite in the jungle, both of them Saiva. In the most easterly one there is a fine door 
to the shrine, which, had time admitted, I would have made a drawing of. It is 
evidently old, of hard, compact stone, and has a Chaitya-window ornament over each 
jamb and the different compartments of the lintel. On the lintel Siva is carved in 
the centre, Brahma on the left, and Vishnu on the right, in a very spirited style, with 
Kirtimukhs between. Some well sculptured pillars also lie about. 

Had time permitted I should now have proceeded to Ray and Gedi in the north 
east of Vigad; but the season was advancing and getting very sultry, and water was 
scarce and bad; besides my information had hitherto proved very unsatisfactory, and 
much time was lost in making long excursions to find that the remains reported were 
of but very little interest, and at Shahpur, I decided on moving towards Radhanpur. 





न Muir, Sanskrit Terts, vol. V. p. 161. 
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XIX. GUJARAT, 
a. SANKHESVAR, &e 


From ShAhpur the route led by Bhimesyar to Adesfr, whence I crossed the 
Ran to Sinthalpur, and marched first to Warai, and next to Radhanpur, where I 
hoped to have been able to trace some copper-plates found about a year before, and said 
to be in excellent preservation. This I quite failed to do, but it is to be hoped careful 
inquiry will yet be made for them, and accurate facsimiles of them obtained. 


SankheSvar, though traditionally a place of great antiquity, being mentioned by ५ 


Merutunga Achirya as Sankhpur, contains but little of note now. To the north of 
the village is an old inseription much weather-worn, of which the date js doubtfully 
read 8, 1522, AD, 1265. It is on an upright stone standing by itself, Over the 
inscription are the sun and moon, and under them a cow and calf, and a pig, in sing 
of a joint agreement between Hindu and Muhammadan. 

A little way from this, on the site of an old fort or town, are two carved stones, one 
of them a circular slab with three figures on it : the central a male figure with four hands 
holding a rod and a chhatri or umbrella; on his left is a female chauri-bearer, and 
on his right another female holding a cup and some other object. The sculpture 
is 2 feet 3 inches in diameter, and the legs stand inwards to accommodate the circle. 
The other stone, about 8 feet § inches long, is a representation of Vishnu on Sesha, 
with three figures between Brahma and Lakshmi. The males have all square-topped 
mukuts or caps as at (तृ), while the females have chignons, 

In the yillage is a pretty large temple of PArswanitha, the lower part of it mostly 
of marble, and with a ddméi or surrounding corridor of small shrines, It was built in 
1511, and is no ways remarkable, either in general style or execution of details, and the 
Pardesi keeper was obstructive and annoying, as his class usually are in such places. 

In the town are the remains of an old brick Jaina temple of 8. 1652, AD. 1596, 
much ruined. Outside is a neat Chhatra to a Sripuja or high priest, with a memorial 


8. JHINJUWwADA. 


Jhinjuwida, said to derive its name from a Rebdri of the name of व 11710, was 
probably a border fortress of the Balhara kings of AnhilvAddé Pattan in the twelfth 
century, towards Saurdshtra, as was Dabhoi on their south-east frontier. The original 
walls formed a square of nearly half a mile on each side, In the middle of each was a 
gate ; the Dhimé gate on the north, the Nigavida on the east, the MadApola on the 
west, and the RAkshasapola on the south,—the latter now built up. At the south-west 
orner is the only tower of the original four left standing. These towers were square 
in general plan, but broken in the peculiar way so frequent in the plans of shrines, 
Between each corner tower and the central gateway there were four rectangular bastions, 








But much of the old wall and enclosed town has long disappeared, and a much smaller 


square has been re-enclosed by one of the AhmadAbAd kings by a wall with circular 
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bastions and an arched gateway, and is now held by a petty Koli chief. Between the 
east and north gates is the old multilateral tank, about 300 yards in length and not 
much less in breadth, originally surrounded by a neat platform with steps and inclined 
planes at intervals; but one side of it has entirely disappeared, and the other has been 
much ruined since Mr. K. Forbes described it, little more than twenty years ago 

The gateways are much in the style and of the dimensions of the RAmapola at 
Bhumli and those at Dabhoi, but have never been so elaborately carved. (Plates LXAVI 
and LXVII.) Like these, and all Hindu gates, the roof is supported by brackets 
projected beyond each other until they approach within about 4 feet at the top, where 
they support massive lintels often the whole width of the gate. There are six pilasters 
supporting these brackets on each side of the gateway, grouped in threes, with a wider 
space in the middle to allow the leaves of the doors to open back to the walls. All the 
pilasters and brackets are richly carved on both sides, the brackets with musicians, 
dancing figures, men on horseback, Sardulas, &e. Below, both outside and in, on the 
faces of the jambs were niches containing images of the favourite gods—Ganesa, Bhaviini, 
Mahadeva, &e. Above, on each side, was a chamber with two projecting balconies or 
windows, one towards the town, the other looking outwards. Of these, however, there 
are now but small remains at Jhinjuwidd. The walls were throughout ornamented by 
six sculptured bands, repeated at intervals, as shown in the photographs, and surmounted 
by Adngras or ecrenellations, such as may still be seen at Dabhoi, behind which was a 
platform path or terre-plein for sentinels, and, in case of siege, for the soldiery. Two 
of these paths connecting the gates with the corner bastion are still traceable and in 
some places tolerably perfect. Again and again on the stones are carved the lettersT :— 

ae गओीकदल- Mahan Sri Udal. 

This, Mr. Kinloch Forbes says, is ‘‘ supposed to indicate that Udiyan Mantrif was the 
minister employed in the direction of the work.” I cannot see the grounds for such 
a supposition: Udal and Udiyan are quite distinct names, and Udal is still a common 
name among the Chirans in this part of Gujarat. 





The country to the east and north-east of Jhinjuwidd4 would probably well repay a 
visit, but it must be undertaken at an earlier season of the year. The Nigwidi-wiv— 
said to be about § miles east of Jhinjuwidi—is reported to be a fine one. Mudher& 
had one of the finest temples in Gujarat, standing only six years ago,§ and possibly 
it may have still escaped the Vandalism of the Gaikwid’s people. And there are other 
places round the ancient capital AnhilvAda Pattan that ought at least to be inquired 
about, 


€. DABHOL. 


Dabhoi is an ancient walled town in the south of Gujarit, in the Gaikwid’s 
territory, about twenty miles south-east from Barodi, and is now reached by the narrow 





> Ras Mald, vol. 1. ए. 251. 
{ It may be read three times on the left jamb in plate LAVIL. 
« ‡ Udiyan Mantri was a Vania minister under Siddharaja Jaynsifiha, and the protector of Kumarapala when 
in hiding — Ads Mald, vol. I. pp. 151 # 196 
§ See Notes of a Visit to Gujarat in Dec. 1969, pp, 103 Ef, 
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emperors, until the decline of the Mughul power in Western India, early in the last 
century, when the Marathis took it and repaired the walls in the present patchwork 
way, with brick and rubble, building into them many pieces of old sculpture, especially 
near the gates. During the campaign of 1775 it submitted to Raghobi, who at once 
levied a contribution of three lAkhs of rupees from the inhabitants. Jt was then made 
the winter quarters of a portion of the Bombay. army. In the beginning of 1780, on 
General Goddard’s appearing before it, the pandit who held it evacuated the city with 
his. Martha troops without attempting any resistance. General Goddard left a small 
garrison in it, and Mr. James Forbes to collect the revenue. Not many weeks after, 
however, it was surrounded by a Marithd army in great force, but was speedily relieved 
by the approach of Goddard, when the Marithis at once broke up and retreated towards 
Puni. After this Mr. Forbes says he “ put the fortifications and public buildings at 
Dabhoi in the best possible repair."* With its dependent Parganas it was again restored 
to the Marithds in 1783, much to the regret of its habitants. Its population was then 
estimated at 40,000, of whom a large proportion were Bralimans, and about 300 
Muhammadan families; it is now probably very much less, and the city seems to be 
gradually falling into decay. Much of the area within the walls is regularly cultivated 
The gate that has suffered most is the Hiri gate on the east, beside a temple of 
Kalki Mati, remarkable for its profuse sculpture: the most entire are the Nindod gate 
on the south and the Baroda gate on the west. Original portions, however, of the four 
still remain,—they have only been repaired or partially rebuilt, and Muhammadan 
arches substituted for the old Rajput mode of spanning the aperture by corbelling 
inwards by means of a series of carved brackets supporting long stone lintels above. 
The gates are about 16 feet wide by 30 deep, with six arches in the depth, the pilasters 
to which contract the clear way to little over 13 feet. The space between the middle 
pair of arches is about 64 feet, and to the outer of these two the gate was hung. 
Inside there is one small room on each side, about 64 feet hy 9, for the darwdn or guard ; 


i 





Balih, on a pilgrimage with his mother Mamah Dukhri, on their way to Mecca, alighted at a caravanserai, without ॥ 
the gates of Dabhoi; and Sayyid Balih, having heard much of its magnificence, walked in to gratify his curiosity. 
After viewing the curious gates and temples on the borders of the tank, and ignorant of any prohibition to the 
contrary, he rashly ventured to bathe in the sacred lake : the Brahmans, deeming the water polluted, prevailed on 
the raja to punish the delinquent by cutting oF his hands, to deter others from following his example: he was 
then turned out of the city with disgrace; and thus covered with shame, and weak with loss of blood, he could 
but reach his mother at the caravanserni, and there expired. _ 

< These strangers were Muhammadans of distinction then on their way to Surat to embark for the Red Sea,” 
from the interior parts of Hindustan. Mima Dukhri, after the first paroxism of grief, laid aside her pilgrimage, 
and vowed revenge. She immediately returned to her own country, and sued to her sovereign to redress this 
disgrace and cruelty to her family. He immediately ordered a large army to march, under the command of his 
vazir, against Dabhoi, The siege continued for several years; at length famine raging in the city, the garrison 
having no hopes of foreign nssistance, made a sally, and fought with enthusiasm. A dreadful slaughter ensued; | 
but the besiewers were at length victorious “the principal Hindus fled to a distant country, and the Muhammadans 
entered the city. On viewing the strength of the works, the vazir determined to destroy them : the three sides 
of the fortreas were immediately razed to the ground.’“The beauty and elegance of the west face, and the . 
magnificence of the four double gates, preserved them from hia fury. They remain to this day splendid monuments 
of the architectural taste of the ancient Hindus, 

५४ After the destruction of Dabhoi, the Muhammadans returned to their own country, and the city remained 
for many years in a state of desolation. Mim’ Dukhri, the lady on whose necount the expedition bad been 
undertaken, came with the army against Dabhoi, and dying during the siege, was revered as 4 gaint, and buried 
in a grove near the ‘ Gate of Diamonds,’ where her tomb still remains, + = The monument of Sayyid Balih is 
near that of his mother.”"— Oriental Memoirs, original ed., vol. 11. pp. 337 fg.; 5१०, ed. vol. L pp. 645 fig. 

* Orient. Memoirs, 8१०, ed., vol. L. p. 516 
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otherwise the lower portion on each side of the entrance is a solid mass of mason ry 
30 feet by 12. 

The brackets, lintels, and upper portions of the side walls have all been elaborately 
carved with mythological figures and architectural ornament; and over the top of 
the inner facade of the NAndod gate, on the south, there are remains of a line of 
statues. Most of the larger figures on all the gates, however, have been damaged by the 
Muhammadans, The Hird gate, on the east, is often called the “ Gate of Diamonds,’’* 
but is said to derive its name from the mason or master-builder under whose superin- 
tendence the gate and the temple beside it were built. This gate, as well as the Mori 
gate on the north, have suffered so much that they have been almost entirely rebuilt, 
with plain pointed arches, inserted in place of the richly sculptured Hindu bracketin छु. 
There are fragments of two inscriptions on the HirA gate, but so situated and so much 
injured that I could get neither rubbing nor impression of them. Had I only had a 
pandit with me, copies might, with some care, have been obtained, 85 also of a much 
more perfect one on a marble slab on the base of KAlki’s temple and of another in 
Persian and Sanskrit near the large talio or tank, in the town. 

The gates are all double, the inner being at right angles to the line of entrance 
7 the outer, with an area between them; and it is only the inner gateways that seem 
to have been been so elaborately sculptured, though the outer ones were probably 
carefully finished. They have been so ruined, however, and repaired in such a way 
that we cannot speak of them with certainty. The curtain walls had six square towers 
or bastions between the central gates and the corner towers, which were generally round 
in plan with re-entrant angles, or with a series of faces and angles lying in a circle, 
and crowned by a cavalier bastion, with Hindu Kingrids along the top of the walls. 
One of these corner towers, between the Mort and Barod& gates, is so singular in plan 
that the author of the Rds Mdla has made a drawing of it to show “that the walls 
of the tower slope inwards.” The plate LXXII. taken direct from a photograph will, 
however, indicate that Mr. K. Forbes had probably been mislead by an inaccurate sketch 
or his memory had on this occasion failed him, for the walls of this tower, as those of 
all the others, are perpendicular, 

The walls were originally constructed of large blocks of hewn stone built up as 
shown in the views of the Barodé gate (plate LXVIIT.) and the corner tower (plate 
LXXII.). They are much ruined in many places, but on the west, where they have 
been least injured, there are still considerable remains of the covered piazza or colonnade 
that extended along the inside of the walls and supported the terreplein. This colonnade, 
generally over 9 feet in width, but portions of it 16 feet 4 inches deep, was at the 
same time not only highly ornamental but also most useful, as it almost certainly 
formed the barracks of the Hindu garrison, sheltering them from sun and rain, and 
affording the sort of accommodation they would most prefer for cooking and rest. But 
little of it now remains however; one of the most entire specimens is to the right on 
entering the Baroda gate, and is shown on the plan (plate LXIX fig. 2). 

> J. Forbes says, Whether this portal was dignified with the appellation of the Gate of Diamonds from the 
brilliant eyes of the deity,” in ४३1८४ 8 temple beside it—said to have been diamonds,—* or from its costly 
architecture, 1 cannot say."—Orient, Mem., Svo. ed., vol. I. p. 540 
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APPENDIX. 


TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM BELGAUM AND KALADGI 
DISTRICTS. 


From THE Frimst SEASON’s REPORT OF THE ARCH-EOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
By J. F. Fuert, Esg., Bo.C.8. 


1, CaNarese Ixscrivrion of the Ratras from Saunpatrr (Plate LXXTTT.). 
See First Report, page 11. 

Reverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chowri, which is the moon 
that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for the 
erection of the city of the three worlds! May this Lord* of the Mountain-born, wh 
has in his love commanded his eight excellent forms of Earth, Sky, Moon, Sun, Fire, 
Air, Water, and Spirit to proceed into the world,—he, Sadasiva, who is resplendent 
on the sacred hillt with mental joy, (being one with) this same lord Mallikérjuna, 
—confer endless happiness upon those who betake themselves to him! 

In the land of Bharata, to the south of the Golden Mountain{ which is in the centre 
of the world encircled by the ocean, shines that country that bears the name of Kuntala; 
lovely is that country, and in it is the district of Kandi, The supreme lord of that 
district, king Lakshmana, was resplendent ; to Kartavirya, who was his son, Madévi 
herself became wife,§ and to them was born Lakshmidéva, who, if we deseribe him, 
was the delight of the wise people born in the world, the torment of all hostile kings, 
valorous as that (famous) Rima and other lords of the earth, endowed with all virtues. 
If you reflect upon it, Lakshmidéva was verily born to that virtuous woman,— 
possessed of a comely form, the preserver of the whole circle of the earth, the son of 
the king Sri-KArtavirya, born in the family of the Rattas, worthy to be honoured 
amongst kings; if you regard him, verily this Lakshmidéva excels in might, mani-* 
festing his glory in the race of the sun.|| This fruitful offspring of the Riashtrakuta 
race, Lakshmidéva, of unequalled might, became famous, rivalling and surpassing 
Kandarpa{ in beauty, and the sun in splendour, the son of the wind** in valour, and 








* Siva, the husband of Himiilaya’s daughter, Parvati. 

† The mountain Sridaila, in the Karnul country, on which is a temple famed for ite sanctity. 

‡ The mountain Méru. 

§ But in line 15 of the Kalholi inscription—No. V. of the Ratta Inscriptions, Journ. Bom. Br. BR. As. Soe., 
vol. X., p. 220, the name of the wife of Kartavirya is Echaladévi. Possibly the translation here should be = to 
KaArtaviryn, who was his son, she who was ४ most chaste wife” (compare one of the epithets applied to Behaladévi 
in the Kalholi inscription, line 15) “became queen ;” but Madévi seems to be used here as a proper name, and, 
though the word ‘ mddéri' or in its full form ‘maAddévi’ has the sense of queen, empress, it is usual to add it in 
that sense to a proper name, ¢.g., Echalamahidévi, and not to use it in that sense as an independent word. 

| The Rattakula 35 9 subordinate branch of the Siiryavarndéa, 

© Kimadéva. 

**® The Pindava prince Bhima, who was the son of Kunti, the wife of Pindu, by the god Vayu, the wind, 
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the Lord* of Réhini in being the delight of all mankind, the Lordt of the beautiful 
woman thatis the Eastern Region in fortune, and Karnaf in generosity 

Having with joy extended the Rattarule, Munichandra, the royal spiritual pre- 
ceptor of the Rattas, the lord of the woman Fortune, was considered the firm sustainer of 
the kingdom of the Rattas. A very moon of a sage in that he was the delight of the 
lotuses§ (that were his friends), a very moon of a sage on account of his lustre which 
dealt destruction to the lotuses|| which were the faces of the hostile kings, a very moon 
of a sage through his mieht which, traversing the ocean of the Ratta kingdom, extended 
so as to touch the borders of the regions,—such was Munichandra, possessed of the 
name of “Moon.” Through his mystic knowledge he became the spiritual preceptor of 
king KArtavirya; through his close acquaintance with the treatises on the use of the 
weapons he became the instructor of Lakshmidéva; through subduing many kingdoms 
he became the anointer of other kines ;—thus, listen thou, did the title of “Spiritual 
Preceptor ” become applicable to him; and truly (the name of) “Spiritual Guide” did 
belong to the excellent Munichandra. While this same Lakshmidéva, who was the 
son of KArtavirya the chief of kings, was firmly enduring, Sri-Munichandradéva 
made the earth all of one standard of morality through his administration, and, decorated 
with arrows, pursued with the excellent might of his arm the hostile kings, being a very 
lion to the elephants that were his enemies. Worthy of respect, most able amongst 
ministers, the establisher of the Ratta kings, Munichandra surpassed all others in 
capacity for administration and in generosity. The counsellors of that same Muni- 
chandradéva, who were praised in the earth, were SAntinAtha, best of clerks, the 
son of Kiimaraéja, the granter of all the desires of his friends,—the glorious Naga of 
Kind, of great valour—and MallikAérjuna who enjoyed happiness resulting from 
the greatness of his excellent and brilliant good fortune 

Jf you ask what was the unrivalled lineage of the thus-glorious Mallikarjuna :— 
The seven sages] are worthy of worship in the assembly of the Fourfaced,;** and among 
them the sage Atri is the best and greatest. Amnasiiye, the chief wife of that sage, 
true to her lord, accomplished for her husband every thing that is pleasing and useful 
and supreme prosperity, and Haritt and Haratft and the Lotus-born$§ became the sons 
of that lovely woman; from the eye of Atri was born the moon, and thus that race 
(became known) in the earth as the Indukula. In the race of Atri, which became 
diffused over the earth as the InduvathSa, were born many Brihmans,|||| versed in 
the best sciences, and among them was Rudrabhatta, the king of poets. He acquired 
from Sarasvati excellence of speech, and from king Kanna the supremacy over 
eighteen villages ; who may be compared in the excellence of his poetry and the greatn 
of his power with that same lord Rudrabhatta, the members of whose race used 
to become excellent poets in six months (after commencing their studies) ? Through 








= The Moon. 01191 is the ninth lunar asterism, and the favourite wife of the Moon, 

¢ A Puriinic prince celebrated for his liberality ; he waa the son of Kunti, before her marriage with Pandu 
by the Sun | 

§ ‘ Kumuda ;" १.९ the blne lotus which flowers in the evening. 

| Here the original has ‘aja,’ १.६) the white lotus, which opens its flowers at sunrise and closes them in - 
the evening 

क Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, and’ Vadishtha; or, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya 
Vasiahtha, Daksha, and Bhrigu ; there are other variations in the list, 

** Brahm. 

tT Vishnu. 

Tt Siva. 

$§ Brahmi. 

|| In the original, ‘i/émarer,’ =‘ bhidévar,’ gods wpon earth, a common name for Brilamans, 
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that excellent poet Rudrabhatta, the family of Atri, known as the Sémakula, 
acquired the name of Simasigakula,* and in that good family occurred a spotless 
achievement. For Rudrabhatta, having pledged a letter of his name as security for 
(a loan of) a thousand (pieces of) gold, received from people the appellation of 
“Rudrata” only, as a substitute (for his full) name, until the day when he redeemed 
the pledge. In the celebrated SAmAsigavarhéa were born many of matchless strength, 
i amongst them Kalidéva, praised in the earth, rose to an eminence of power through 
his spotless fame. His offspring Sridhara was resplendent with the supremacy over 
eighteen (villages) cf which the town of Banihatti was the chief; to him was born 
Mahadéva, the abode of increasing happiness; his fair son was Sridhara, braye and 
proud, and to him was born Mahadéva, who enjoyed happiness as long as he lived. 
Enmity having arisen between that same Siripatit and the people of the city of 
Gaganasarévara, Siripati was slaifit at Holavére in the front ranks of battle by 
the inhabitants of that city. His father having become a butt for the arrows of his 
enemies, he (Mahadéva), having heard it, straightway arose and went to other lands, 
and, having during twelve years§ amassed wealth in the island, he brought and gaye 
it to the king; and thus Mayidéva, the most excellent one, destroyed his foe with the 
vehemence of his anger and with his infuriated elephants. As formerly Jamadagni- 
Rima, like a foul mist, twenty-one times destroyed the lords of the earth,|| so 
Mahadévanayaka, the native lord of Banihatti, destroyed with his elephants the race 
of his enemies, and performed for his father the customary rites of the gift of water. 
Mahadéva, raising his hand against the MAtaigar | who are thieves and who were 
scorched by his enmity, valorously afforded protection, while all mankind honoured him 
as being ever the protector of those that took refuge with him. Having afforded pro- 
tection to those that fled to him for refuge, having overcome the might of his enemies, 
and having done honour to those that deserved to be honoured, Mahadévandyaka 
shone in the earth, diffusing abroad a majesty because he was verily like one of the 
elephants of the quarters. The sons of the thus-described Mahadévandyaka were 
three, Sridhara, and MallikArjuna, and Chandra; amongst them Mallikarjuna 
shone gloriously as the sun of the white lotuses of his family, becoming the advancer of 
his race and the increaser of its pure fame. A very ocean of good qualities, a mass of 
glory, the granter of the desires of learned men, of men of culture, and of his friends, 
the chief of the SAmdAsigakula,—thus was the lord MallikArjuna resplendent. The 
pure wife of the thus-majestic Malidéva was the lovely woman Gauri eager in 
offering worship to deceased ancestors, to Brdhmans, and to gods, devoted to her 
husband ; let me describe the lineage of that lovely woman. 

Amongst the seven sages, VaSishtha, chief of sages, was esteemed the greatest; 
and, becoming manifest in the lineage of that sage, MAdirdja, the lord of the city of 
Kolira,** shone in the earth. The son of MidirAja was the famous BhitanAtha of 
spotless deeds, and to this prince were born five children, resplendent with fame, worthy 





* iz, 08 explained to me, a family in which the direct lineal descent has never been interrupted, 

† ie., the second Sridhara mentioned above. 

{ Lit., “went to the city of Yama." 

§ Lit., “during years counted by the number of the sun ;" the forms of the sun are twelve, and any word 
meaning sun may, therefore, be used to represent the number twelve, 

| This refers to the legendary extermination of the whole race of Kshatriyas by Parasurima, son of 
Jamadagni 

षु The Matangar are Chinddlas; the goddess of the caste is Mitangi, hence they are also called 
Matangi-makkaln, “ children of Mitsngi.” 

** This is cither the town of Kolhar on the banks of the Krishpi about twenty miles to the north-east of 
Kalidgi; or, perhaps, the more well-known K6lir, which also is, I understand, pronounced Kolhar, about forty 
miles to the east by north of Bengalirin Maisir, 

(11540.) ए F 
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of praise in the world; and amongst these five Midirija b most celebrated, who 
acquired a name throuch the excess of his glory, so that people praised him as “a fish- 
hook to the throats of his enemies, most high in majesty.” Being himself a very cage 
of thunderbolts in respect of protecting those that fled to him for refuge, the lord 
Donkara®-MAdirAja acquired for himself the title of “an outer shell of a cocoa-nut to 
(excoriate) those that opposed him.’* He, while living at Kélira, having well pro- 
tected the sons of the lords that were of equal rank with himself when they sought 
refuge with him distressed in mind because they had been deprived of their estates, 
entered with his younger brothers into war, and there acquired victory but also met his 
death, and then amidst the sounds of all the drums of the gods took his departure for 
the skies, followed by the acclamations of mankind. The elder sister of that same 
Madirija, Bijjiyavve, praised in the earth, in the same fashion continued excellently 
well the magnificence of her younger brothers nd that supremacy (of Kélira). That 
supremacy shone in 1 61४28, and Bijjiyavve, having become, as it were, herself the 
broad creeper of sovereignty, joyfully gave in marriaget to the lord Mallikirjuna, 
amidst the sound of auspicious musical instruments, Gauri, the charming daughter of 
Madirdja, together with that lordship, in his name,f and thus obtained mental 
happiness. In that the lovely woman Gauri, born in a most famous race that had 
acquired greatness by its glory, such (as has been described above,) was his wife, 
Mallikarjuna equalled in majesty the Eternal one,§ 

Whilst they, husband and wife, were living happily together :—To Sri-Gauri and to 
the lord Mallapa,—(to whom belonged) the eighteen villages which were considered his 
own lordship, a heritage received from his father, and, because he had become daughter's- 
son|| to Madirdja,—the single lordship of Kélira,—was born a son, Késirdja, of 
brilliant achievements, a Chakéra, as it were, fluttering in the rays of the moon that is 
the nails of the feet of the lord of the daughter§{ of the sacred mountain. Having 
attained tranquillity through his excellent liberality, through his discrimination in 
recognizing the Supreme Lord in this same Lord of the Mountain-born, and through his 
belief and devotion towards him when he knew him, the lord KéSayardja was 
beautiful in the earth on account of his bravery which was (innate in him and) not depen- 
dent upon (the sensations of) joy, pride, or despair. Destroying not the wealth of others, 
and having no longing for their wives, how perfect in all his deeds was Ké 8118183 
through having his thoughts intently fixed upon the feet of Hara! The wife of the 
thus-glorious KésirAja, MaAlaladévi, born in the celebrated lineage of Agastya, 
obedient to her husband, became renowned in the earth for her pious deeds. Her 
pleasing deeds were only such as were agreeable to her husband, her mind was devoted 
to him, and her only speech was in praise of him,—thus the title of true wife was con- 
firmed in her; and so Milaladévyi, the lovely wife of Késirdja, renowned for her 
descent, was resplendent in the earth with a plentiful offspring of excellent children and 
grandchildren. How could other women, who hoard up their riches for themselves, 
denying the existence of that which they have in their houses, be compared in merit 
with Malaladéyi, the ocean of affability? Can women who, concealing what is in 





= This must be his surname, 

T Lit., “brought near, united.” 

t iv., acting as the representative of her deceased brother, 

§ Gauri is one of the names of Parvati the wife of Siva; hence the point of the comparison between Malli- 
kArjuna and Siva, 

| It should be “granddaughter's-son ;” for the meaning evidently is that as Bijjiyavve, after the death of 
her brother, the younger MiAdirfja, became a mother to his daughter Gauri, Mallikdrjuna, in wedding 
Gauri, became the son of Bijjiyavve, and, therefore, granddaughter’s son of the elder Midi raja, 

§ Parvati. 
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their houses, refuse even so much as an oil-seed to their husbands or their children, 
be considered family-women (good housewives) 2; (no; but) the wife of KésirAja, 
devoted to her husband, full of pleasing virtues, was indeed a good housewife in the 
earth. How can women, who, if any one comes to their houses, run inside and hide 
themselves, or, if any one comes before them, say ^ Who are you? (I know you not),” 
be compared to Maliyavve? Cross, of bad conduct, contemptible, ugly, unfortunate, 
of bad character, vixenish, depraved, deceitful, of eyil disposition, thoroughly wicked, 
bad, sinful, vexatious, — such are women, full of dissimulation; and can any of 
them be compared in merit to even the great toe of MAli yavve?: if you ask whether 
any other women in this world (may be so compared, the answer is ‘ None’), Women 
who think it a great thing to despise their husbands and who attract other men with 
wanton viour,—say now, how may they be compared with Maliyavve?; they 
are contemned. Can women who look at* their neighbours’ houses, the yards in front 
of thei own houses, or their front doors, and who mix with low people under pretext of 
going to.... 7, or to visit other women that are pregnant, or to perform a vow, or of 
going to shops, or to the vegetable-market, or to present offerings to a goddess,—(can 
they) be termed ^ family-women” ?; if you consider it, there are no others but Malala- 
dévi, resplendent as being so full of devotion towards her husband, (to whom that 
name may be given). The multitude of sins, (that a man is considered to have com- 
mitted in) haying looked at wicked and shrewish women who put their husbands to shame 
by their improper behaviour is destroyed by enumerating the virtues of Malaladévi. 
What manner of family-women are those who in their deceit use poisonous herbs in 
order to bring their husbands under their control, and thus cause their. husbands to waste 
away with consumption, jaundice, leprosy, or spleen disease ?; but MAliyayve, true to 
her husband, is indeed a family-woman in the world which is encircled by the ocean 
The most virtuous wife Milaladévi, devoted to her husband, the fair mother of 
Malidéva, famous because to her belonged preéminently the virtues of a true wife 
of the Kritayuga, was pleasing. In simply looking at that most virtuous woman 
Malaladévi, who is praised by mankind and who is possessed of unrivalled good 
qualities, one obtains the reward of worshipping the river of the gods;f how shall it be 
described? Anasiye, the wife of Atri the chief of sages, through her devotion to 
her husband, bore, amidst the praises of the three worlds, Viriichi,§ Achyuta,|| and 
Trinétra,§ so that they were called her sons; and MAlaladévi was resplendent, in that 
through her deeds devotion to a husband existed (again) in this fair age in the lineage 
of Atri. Through the deeds of Milaladévi the saying that “offspring and integrity of 
conduct become firmly established in the character of a family-woman through the 
quality of devotion towards her husband ” became well known in the earth 

His mother was Gauri, a most devoted wife, born in the family of Vasishtha,— 
his father was MallikArjuna, a bee at the lotuses which are the feet of the Unborn,— 
his elder brother was Mahadéva, profound as the ocean, and his younger brother was 
that (famous) lord Midirdja,—his wife was the celebrated 21४181९; thus the lord 
Késavarija was pleasing. 

Enjoying the choice pleasures of love with those good women, Mallikfrjuna 
and Madirdja** begat sons, and, doing obeisance as counsellors to the fortunate royal 


= $, frequent through curiosity, 

+ “Jrilu ;" meaning not known. 

{ The heavenly Ganges. 

§ Brahmi 

| Vishnu. 

© Siva. 

** This must be 8 mistake on the part of the composer of the inseription or of the engraver of the tablet for 
Kesiraja. 
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spiritual preceptor Munichandradéva, who was the consecrator of the Ratta rule and 
a very Javardja® to the hostile Mandalikas decorated with badges of honour, were 
governing in accordance with his directions the Sugandhavarti Twelve, which was an 
administrative circle of villages near to ( 2 included int) the Kindi Three-thousand and 
was the locality of the administration of the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Muni- 
chandradéva; and if you ask “of what nature are the delights of the city 
Sugandhavarti the chief town of that kampanra ;"—Sugandhavarti is conspicuous 
in the fair plan of Kundi, abounding in the most perfect pleasures resulting from the 
grove of mango-trees that is outside the city, from its assemblage of hills, from its fruits, 
from its dense grove of cocoanut-trees, from its pleasant plantation of ASéka-trees, from 
its temple of Siva, and from its beauteous shrine of Jinéndra. Twelve headmen, in 
whom abode all the qualities of the majesty of a noble disposition, celebrated for their 
achievements, of great fame, without rivals, were the governors of that locality. 

In that locality :—Késirdja, the lord of ए 61४८9, of spotless deeds, joyfully wor- 
shipped the Unborn, whose feet, which are like lotuses, are praised by demons, by snakes, 
by birds, by gods, and by Indra. When KésirAja went with joy to behold the feet of 
the famous lord of the sacred hill, there he vowed “If ever hereafter disease or other 
(troubles) shall manifest themselves among those whom I protect, 1 will come no more ;” 
and so the Unborn, being propitiated, ordained that his sons and his wealth should 
endure in safety,—a most marvellous thing in the earth, And at that same journey to 
the sacred shrine :—* Lett death not come straightway, even when their appointed time 
has arrived, to those who assemble together (for me), not coming to me at my village 
with the intention of refusing to do my service with joy,’—uttering this urgent vow 
Késava was prosperous in the earth, the god Mallikirjunadéva being favourable to 
him. Having, with such fierce yows as these and others too, three times visited the 
vod Mallikirjunadéva of Sri-Saila, and having through affection for him brought a 
ling a (made of the stone) of the hull, and having in the name of his father MallikArjuna 


* Yama, the god of death. 

7 The meaning of = dajiya dddam” is to a certain extent doubtful. “ Béda,” though not in the dictionaries 
and not known to Pandits, is evidently a Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit = rdfa,” enclosure, road, mud wall, 
or hedge surrounding a town, site of a building, house, and as used in the inscriptions ,it means, according to the 
context, either a fown or a circle of towns formed into an administrative post, “ Afkevédamh" in the present 
passage, and again in line 61 of this inscription, corresponds exactly to “valitada sthalam,” locality of adminis- 
tration, of line 46 of the Nésargi inscription, (see Journ. Bom. Br. त, As, Soc., vol. X., page 240). Again 
“ Kiindimirusisirada baliya bddam + = + Sugandhavartihanneradu (emba) kampanada modala १८० 
1 hampanam Sugandhavertihanneradana 
modala bidam = = = pafttanam Sugandhavartii” in lines 60-1 below, correspond exactly with the Sanskrit, 
< Palisikadéjamadhyavartind Dégimhethampanasya prathamavifam + = = = Dégdineégrdmam,” the village 
of Dégdmve, which was the chief town of the khampana of Dégdive, which was included in the district of 
Palisiké, in line 34-6 of the Dégainve inscription No. I. (see Journ. Bom, Br. R. Ax, Soc,, vol. IX., page 269) 
These two Canarese passages illustrate both the meanings of “ ddéda," and show that in the second meaning thot 
I have allotted to it above it is convertible with “ampere.” And a comparison of the Sanskrit with the Canarese 
passages shows that “dafiya” is of the same purport as “ madhyavartin” ; but “ baliya,” means near to, in the 
vicinity of, and, though this meaning is not a suitable one here, for the Sugandhavarti Twelve was not near to but 
was actually included in the Kindi Three-thousand, I hesitate as yet to translate it actually by included in, 
which evidently is the meaning intended. We have however, in the Old Cnonarese “ olayiithe”™ == ^ olage," 
within, inside, which actually occurs as “ ofayige” in line 40 of the present inscription, ॥ trace, I think, of an 
older form of ^ ofa,” inner, internal, ending in “i” or “e¢,” and “ daliya” may, therefore, be a secondary form of 
“ pliya” or = oleya "=" elagana,” internal, included in, through a form vajiya ; but here, again, the phrase now 
commented on being of frequent occurrence, “baliya” is sometimes written in other inscriptions with the older 
form of the “J,” thus, “dafiya,” and I have not as yet found any instance of “ofa,” with its derivatives 
“ plage,” = olagana,” &c., being written with the old“ J." We have traces of “dJdda” in Bastwid, Arjunwid, and 
other modern names of villages, and in Bisigaviida in line 83 below. 

+t The first part of this verse is very obscure. 
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sef up a shrine of the god Sri-MallinAthadéva at the tank of Nigarakere outside 
the city of Sugandhavarti which was the locality of the administration of the 
fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradéva and the chief town of the 
ugandhayarti Twelve, a kampana near to (? included in) the Kandi Three- 
thousand :— 1 

Hail! In the Saka year 1151, bemg the Sarvadhari samevatsara, on Monday 
the day of the new-moon of AshAdha, on a yery auspicious lunar day as being the 
occasion of a total eclipse of the sun, while the fortunate Mahimandalésvara king 
Lakshmidéya, possessed of all the glory of the titles commencing with “The great 
chieftain who has attained the five Mahdsabdas* the supreme lord of Lattanirpura, 
he who is sung to with the musical instrument called Trivali, the ornament of the 
Rattakula, he who has the mark of vermilion, he whose fame is as pure as (the rays 
of) the moon, the owner of the banner of the golden Garuda, he who is a very 
Kimadéva to wanton and amatory maidens, he who is a very Vrikédara to the 
forces of his foes, he who behaves as a brother towards the wives of other men, he 
who strikes the cheeks of Mandalikas and curbs the pride of his mighty enemies, he 
who is most impetuous, Boppanasitga,’ was ruling at his capital of Vénugrima 
amidst the delights of listening to pleasing stories;—in compliance with the order 
which the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradéva had given to the 
cultivators, the twelve headmen of that same Sugandhavarti gaye, as a grant to be 
respected by all, for the purposes of the aigabhéga and raigabhéga of that same 
god Mallindthadéva, and for the repair and renewal of what might become broken 
or torn or worn out, six hundred kambas of cultivated land in a field to the west of the 
village measured out in the circle of Kadiman to the south of the black-soil field of the 
mdnya-lands;+ of (the measure of) twelve maftars (which are part) of the black-soil 
fields of Mulugundavalli, and to the north of the road to Hasudi; and (with this 
land) they gave a house, five cubits broad and twenty-one eubits long in the royal 
cubits, in a street to the west of the king’s highway to the west of the gate called 
Sirivagilu. And all the people, headed by the same twelve headmen, gave one kolaga 
on each post in the corn-treading floors as a perpetual gift to the god as long as the moon 
and sun should endure. 

Also, in the presence of an assemblage composed of the same twelve headmen 
together with Midigivunda of Kaudi and the ascetics of the five Mafhas and the 
Entuhittu,t Nigagivunda of Kadale gave two hundred mattars of cultivated land, 
as a grant to be respected by all, measured in the circle of those rent-free lands of 
headmen in Kadaleyavalana-Haralahasuge, which were his rent-free service-lands, 
being included in the rent-free service-lands of Modalitr, 

Also ;—Hail! The entire guilds of the Nekhara§ and the Zummiuri§ of the locality, 


---- --~ ~ = ee ee a | ee eae: 

* In Prof. Monier Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary,“ Mahafabda™ is given as meaning any official title 
commencing with the word “maha” (great) “ paiichamahasabda,” therefore, would mean five titles of honour, 
such as Mahimandalésvara, Mabirija, dc, This seems a more reasonable explanation than that previously 
suggested to me.—See Journ. B. B. R. As. Soe. vol. IX, No, xxvii. p. 307, note t. [See Jnad. Ant, vol. V. 
1. 111, note *.—J. B.] 

† = Mdnya,” lands either subjected to only a nominal quit-rent or altogether rent-free. 

‡ “Enfuhitiu;” Aiffu—* flour, meal,” has also the sense of alms, gratuitously supplying food, and gratui- 
tously performing services, but the force of enfn, “ eight,” prefixed to it here, is not apparent, Possibly enfehif tu 
may mean “eight guilds” of some kind or another. 

§ The guilds of the NotAara ond the Mummuri are mentioned also in lines 71-2 of No. VI. of the Ratta 
inscriptions, Journ. Bom, Br. R, As. Soc., vol. X., page 240, and in line 42 of the Gulhalli inscription (see 
Bombay Society's Journal, vol. 1X., No. xxvii., page 298) we have “the guilds of the Mwmmuri of many 
places” and “the guilds of the Mummuri"” again 7 line 54 of the same. Certain guilds of merchants are 
evidently intended, but I cannot at present offer any further explanation of these terms, In line 16 of a 
photographic copy of an inscription at Balligive,—the modern Balagimve in Maistir,—of the time of the Chilukya 
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—headed by the twelve headmen of Sugandhavarti, who were the protectors of the 
laws of the Virabanaiiju-guild,* which is the very embodiment of truth, pure conduct, 
brilliant achievements, morality, modesty, and learning, adorned with innumerable good 
qualities acquired by five hundred strict edicts celebrated through the whole world,— 
forming themselves into a great assembly on market-day, came to an agreement among 
themselves and set apart for that same god Mallin&ithadéva the following taxes. They 
eave one hundred betel-leaves on each load of a beast of burden of betel-leaves, and fifty 
betel-leayes on each load of the same carried on the head. Inside the village and in 
the market-place the people of that place gave a spoonful on each kind of grain that 
was sold, and on each paddy-shop. They gave two betel-nuts on each shop. With 
respect to green ginger, jaggory, turmeric, and other miscellaneous articles, they 
gave one spoonful of each on each shop. Of cotton they gave on each shop as much as 
a man can hold in his hand. Also fifty cultivators gave a ladleful of oil on each oil-mill 
for the perpetual lamp of the same god. Also of oil that comes from Bertiru for sale 
they gave an addut of oil on each Addaru. The potterst of that place gave on each 
kiln a vessel for the water of the god. -Also five hundred (dealers in vegetables) gave 
two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables put up for sale and four vegetables on each 
load (of a beast of burden). The Bévakkal§ gave a small tax such asa gift im alms 
on the vegetables that they brought for sale. 

Also the twelve headmen of Elarave gave to that same god, as a grant to be re- 
spected by all, four matéars of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgund 
to the east of the high road to Sirivir and to the north of the watercourse of 
Kaddigura, within the boundaries of their own field (in the lands) of Savandhavatti 
and in the lands to the south of their own village, and they gave also a house five 
cubits broad by twelve cubits long. 

Also the worthy Sindaramaileyandyaka of Bettasura, and the six headmen 
of that place, gave, asa grant to be respected by all, four mattars of cultivated land, 
measured in the circle of Nayilgund to the south of the watercourse of Kaddigura, 
within the lands to the south of their village, and they gave also a house six cubits 
broad by twelve cubits long. 

Also, to the same god, all the members of that sect of which Subhachandrasid- 
dhiAntidéya, who shared the same rites with PrabhAchandrasiddhantidéva, the 
poet of the Jain temple of Manikyatirtha of प), and Indrakirttidéva and 

ridharadéva, the disciples of that same PrabhichandrasiddhAntidéva, were 
the heads, at Hiriyakummi which was the locality of that same Jain temple of 
Manikyatirtha, together with the six headmen of that place, gave, as a grant to be 








king Vikramiditya II. (see No. 39 of a collection of photographie copies of inscriptions published for the Govern- 
ment of Maisir by Major Dixon in 1865), we have, after the mention of the names of certain merchants, “ the 
entire guild of the Nagera and the Mfwnmmuri thus composed ;" we have, therefore, here“ Magara” as a 
convertible term with ^ Nakhara.” As to“ Mummuri,” it is given under No. 21, at page 402, of Mr. Kittel’s 
edition of the Sabdamanidarpana of Késirija, as meaning Acated sand; I have not met with the word as yet in 
any other printed book or glossary. । 

* * Banajije” is the modern + कवक banaiijiga, or banijiga,’ which, though given in Sanderson's 
dictionary as a pure Canarese word, must be the original of or a Tadbhava corruption of the Sanekrit “ 04944 
binijika,” merchant, trader. The Virabanniiju-guild is a division of the class of Lingdyat merchants. 

T * Faddu”™ is ५ provincialiem for “ettu” (= कल"), an or, and “addu™ in the text or “ yaddu,” according 
as we regard the = ह = as an initial letter, or as inserted for the sake of euphony, probably means some measure 
determined by the lond of an ox, | 

{ “ Aysivantar” or “ dyasdvantaru” is equivalent to “ dyagdru,” those who enjoy the “ diya,” “ dyasiya,” 
or “dyasedmya,” उट the hereditary village servants collectively, the “ bird-balutédir” of the Marithis, Here 
the word seeme to be used to denote particularly the potters, 

a 177 ॐ 1, 1/1 akka = " = =] £ 2८91 3 i héyyi-m akk 3 
ण a “yma” or कुजा 
OVI GrM, fl ehe + Ene if patanguins, &e. 
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respected by all, a house six cubits broad by twelve cubits long, together with four 
mattars of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgund, to the south of that 
same village, to the south of the cultivated land belonging to Némana in’ the rent- 
free service lands* of Nelliya-Chattagauda, and to the east of the boundaries of the 
field of Urugolana. 

Also, to the same god, two hundred merchants and the twelve headmen of Hasu di, 
the great 4 grahdrat of the holy Anddi,{ gave three hundred kambas of cultivated 
land, as a grant to be respected by all, measured in the circle of DigiSvaradéva 
of Sogala within the locality of Hebbasuge, which is to the west of their own 
Basigavada, to the south of the tank of Ghaissagere which is to the south of 
their village, and to the west of the black-soil field of Savanubela of Savandhavatti. 

Also Munichandradéva, at the request of . . . . + + ,4§ gave through] 
those who received the contributions on the oil-mills a sollage of oil each Monday. 

And that same Késirija of Kélira, having obtained all this as a portion for the 
god Mallinathadéva of the tank called Nagarakere of Sugandhavarti, built up 
that tank and planted a grove round it and gave the place, with libations of water, to 
Lingayya, the priest of the original local temple of Bellitage, who also bore the £ name 
of VamaSakti, the disciple of his own spiritual preceptor who practised the pure Saiva 
rites which were the method of his own worship; and the account of his lineage is 
this :—“ How is he, the descendant of the sage Durvisa, overwhelmed with trouble!” 
thus saying, that same VAmaSakti, the best of devotees, having taken an oath and 
having become victorious, became celebrated in the earth and acquired a name. His 
son, Dévasiva, of great fame, versed in all the sacred writings, of good conduct, owning 
great possessions acquired by the might of his arm, was resplendent in the earth. His 
offspring, LingaSiva, acquainted with the Saiva doctrines, the abode of an inestimable 
number of good qualities, of good and spotless deeds, worshipped devoutly the Unborn 
of Sri-Saila, Perceiving that this Linga, when worshipping the liga, shone like a 
bee at the lotuses which are the feet of ई 11- 0181117 7118, Késirija gave to him this 
(grant above described). 

May he, who preserves this land, which has become the subject of a praiseworthy 
edict, ever possess an increasing eminence of power; but may he, who, not willing to 
protect it, destroys (this grant), sink into misery! If a man destroy this, his sin is as 
great as if he were pitilessly to slay cows, or his own family, or BrAhmans, at the 
sacred shrines of Gaye, Viranisi, or Kurubhimi. He is born for the duration of 
sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another. That man who, not honouring piety, destroys (a 
grant of) land, whether it has been given by himself or by members of another family, 
shall afterwards become a worm and descend to hell. Those future rulers of the earth, 
whether born in my lineage, or im the lineage of other kings, who, with minds free from 
sin, preserve this my act of piety in its integrity,—them I now salute, joining my hands 


* “ Baja” ia the old form of the Canarese “ dana,” a party,—either a faction or a branch of a family of 
hereditary officials, especially of village Aeadmen; and it means secondarily in inscriptions, as in the present 
instance, but not in the current language of the present day, the portion of the hereditary service-lands allotted 
to such a branch of a family of hereditary officials or to any member of such a branch, In its secondary 
meaning it is equivalent to “gaudwednya ” which we have had in several places above. 

† “ Agrahdra” means a village granted to a temple or to Brihmans for purposes of religion, education, and 
{ “He who has no beginning.” 

§ = Ayada chaffimaragara, "—meaning not apparent. 
| १.८. caused them to give. 
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together on my forehead. Whether it be the kings of the royal race which I myself 
serve, or other kings, if they do no injury to this deed of piety, to them I now join my 
hands (in respectful salutation). This is the saying of that same K ésirAja. 

Acquiring the benefit of good deeds performed in a former state of existence, 
21417518 esteemed the son of the lord Késirdja, has in accordance with the wishes of 
that lord composed and written this brilliant edict. The twelve headmen of Sugan- 
dhavarti shall protect this act of piety ! 


Remarks. 
The following is the genealogy of the Kiatta Great Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum,* as derived from this and other inscriptions of the dynasty :— 
Prithvirima,t sous Saha 800. 
Pittaga, married to Ni ikabbe or Nijiyabbe, 
Santa or Sintivarmi,t married to Chandikabbe, Saka 903. 


॥ 
Nanna, 


us | | 
Kartavirya I., or Katta L,§ about 5, 960 


Davari or Diiyima. Kannakaira | or Kanna I. 
| = | 
Erega or Eraga. Anka,§ 
5. 971. 


Sena I. or Kilasina L, married to Mailalidévi. 


Kannakaira 11. or Kanna II. Kiirtavirya ५ or Katta 11. 
Saka 1009 md. to Bhigaladévi, 5. 1010, 
; | 
Séna IT. or Kalaséna 11,9 abowe 5. 1050, 
married to Lakshmidéyi, 


Kartavirya ID, or १ attama, 6, 1086," 
married to Pulmaladéyi or (५ 


| 
Lskshmana er Lakshmidéya I., 
merried to papas or Chandrikadévi, 





Kfrtavirya IV. 5. 1124, 1127, and 1141, MallitAsiuna, 
married to Eichalndévi and (?) MAdevi. Saka 1124 and 1127. 
Lakehmideva IT., 
Saka 1151. 


* From Ind. Ant, vol. IV. p. 280.—J. B. 

† Subordinate to the Rashtrakita Krishnarija who was ruling in Saka 798 and 825.—Journ, Bom. Br. 
R. As. Soe. vol. +, p. 187. 

t Subordinate to the Chilukya Tailapadévya IL, 5. 595 to 919, 

§ Subordinate to SGméévaradeya 1. =. 962 ? to 991? 

j Subordinate to the Chalukyas Sémésvaradeva IL, 5. 991? to 998, and Vikramfditya IL, 5. 998 to 
1049. 

¶ At first, under Jayakarna, son of Vikramaditya Il. ; afterwards he was independent, as were his 
sUCCESSOrE. 

*® Inscription at Bail Hongal.—Jnd, Ant, vol. IV. p. 116. 
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2. AN Otp (^+ ^ एए Iyscription on A Stone TABLET 
AT THE TEMPLE OF PANCHALINGADEVA, Mano, IN THE PARasGap TALUKA 
OF THE 11.6.47 District. 


Plate LXXIV.* and First Report, page 15. 


Reverence to Sambhu,t who is made beautiful by a chawri, which is the moon that 
lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foundation pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds ! 

_In Jambidvipa,f the most excellent region to the south of Méru, which is worthy 
of great worship in this earth encireled by the ocean, is Bharatakshétra, which is equally 
resplendent and beautiful. Im Kuntala, which like a beautiful braid of hair adorns 
the land of Bharata, is the broad district of Toragale; the very pleasant. city of 
Munipura is esteemed the chief beauty of that district, So that you may say that it 
is like the city of the gods resplendent in the universe, Munipura is more glorious than 
a crore of other sacred places of pilgrimage from (its being the favourite residence of 
the sages) Véda-vydsa, Kutsa, Jamadagni, Vagishtha, Bharadvaja, Attri, and Visvamitra, 
who confessed that it was the birth place of Patichalinga § and the abode of the 
goddess of fortune, and that, being possessed of the waters of the Rimaganga,|| it 
was worthy to be worshipped both in this world and in the next. To describe the 
pleasure garden of that city :—Munivalli has always been considered to be the birth- 
place of the goddess of fortune on account of its black bees and its cocoanuts, and 
arecanuts, and rose-apples, and the fruits of the Madhu; on account of its jack-trees, 
and mango-trees, and lime-trees, and orange-trees, and clove trees, and betel-plants, and 
Surahonne trees, and Supdtali trees, and Pairijita trees, and Punniga trees, and Asoka 
trees; and on account of the betel creepers that cause a dense gloom. This same 
Munipura was the abode of the sages Sanaka, Samandana, Jamadagni, Vibhinduka, and 
others; he who with joy protects it, daily delighting in the perpetual beauties of the 
pleasure garden of that city, is Patichalinga; its high prosperity shall outshine riches 
and gold as long as the earth and Méru and the moon shall last 
। Hail! While the valorious universal emperor, the glorious King Singhanadéva,— 

the favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the sun of the white lotuses of the family of the glorius Jaitugidéva,{ 
the t among the Y Adayas,—was ruling at his capital of Dévagiri with the recreation 
of pleasing conversations :—King Siighana, the sovereign of the Yddavas,—haying 
invaded and acquired with the edge of the sword which was his arm the territory of 
the hostile kings, and having charmingly become the sole ruler of the world,—by means 
of his mighty rule made the whole earth (hich rests) upon the tusks of the elephants 











ज Mr, Fleet’s transliteration being into modern Canarese, I find it impracticable to reproduce it—J. B 

† Siva, who bears a digit of the moon on his tiara, | 

+ Jambiidvipa is the central division of the world. The golden mountain Méru is the centre of 
Jambidvipa Bharatakshétra, “the land of Bharata,” is India 

§ Siva, who is the ultimate object of the /inga worship, is called Panchalinga, “he who has five (नवः 
probably from the chief places at which he is worshipped under that emblem being five in number, viz. :— 
1, Conjevaram, where there is the “ prithiri-liiga,” or niga made of earth ; 2, Jambukéévara, where there is 
the “ ab-litga,” or liaga from which water is said to exude perpetually ; 3, Tirunamale, where there is the “ #gjé- 
liga,” or द्व which sparkles with light ; 4, KaAlahasti, where there is the “rdyu-lniga” or liga, the lamp of 
which is said to be kept in constant vibration by the wind; and 5 Chidam bara, where there is the “ ikdéa-liigea,” 

serial or sham fiiga, ic. where the fiiga is worehipped without any material form of it being kept in the temple 

| This would seem to be another name forthe Malaprahari. Many rivers are called Ganga because the 
waters of the real Ganges are supposed to flow into them periodically 

बु Jaitugi was the name of the father, as well as of the son, of Siighanadéva 
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(that stand) at the points of the compass, his prey. While the kings of MAlava and 
Chéra and Chéla and Magadha, and the lords of the countries of Girjara, Pandya, 
Lila, Népdla, Turushka, Barbariga, Kérala, Pallava, Anga, ४९721, PAichAla, 
Kalinga, and Sindhu were reigning,—Singhana, the king of men, governing the 
earth in happiness, was glorious like the king of the gods. The world has become his 
his prey; and, saying “ Let him rule the earth with justice,” King Siighana gave the 
government of the earth to Jagadala Purushéttama. Ona religious occasion King 
Singhana, who was pre-eminent in respect of his renown, saying “Let him build the 
city of Sivapura,” gave the celebration of the rites of Purushdttama * to J égadéva. 
Best among a hundred millions is the family of Purushéttama, who is a very Mérn in 
respect of his firm dignity and the lustre of his excellent fame, and who, through the 
influence of his star, isa very asylum of mankind, a very jewel of a man. And the 
Imeage of that same Jégadéyais this:—Paiichalinga, the lord of the daughter + of 
the mountain, is the propitious lord of his family ; his 0667 { is that of Kaundinya 
with (the pravara § of) Vasishtha and Maitrayaruna; RAmadéva, firm in truth, 
is adorned with the qualities of a father (towards him); the honoured LékAmbike is 
his mother; Gaurbhiyiis his charming wife; Sémandtha, the bridegroom of the 
goddess of fortune, is the son of him, the husband of the goddess of fortune :—how 
fortunate, then is Jégeadéya! 

And, that same Jégadéva having exercised authority over many countries and 
having ruled happily ;—Hail!—On the holy occasion of an eclipse of the moon on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month KaArttika of the 
Chitrabhénu saivateara,|| which was the year of the glorious Saka era 1145, at the 
command of the Dandandyaka Purushéttama, बृ who was the manager of all the 
alfairs of the glorious Singhanadéya, J Ogadéva gave with gifts of gold and libations 
of water (the village of) Kallavole, as a grant to be respected by all, to the god 
Sri-Paiichalingadéva, the self-existent one, for the purposes of his temple with 
beautiful pinnacles, for the purpose of repairing anything that might become broken or 
torn or worn out, for the purposes of the perpetual offering, for the purposes of the 
wigabhoga** and the raiigabhéga,** and for the purposes of a charitable dining-hall 
J Ogadéva, the excellent husband of the goddess of fortune, being gracious, in his affection 
respectiully gave to (‘he god) Sri-Paiichaliiga (the village of) Kallavole, as a firm 
grant to be respected by all, for the purposes of Chaitrapavitra,tt of repairing anything 
that might become torn or worn out, and of a charitable dining-hall; the lords of the 
earth shall preserve this grant as long as the ocean and the moon and the sun may last 
Sri-Jégadéva, the DandAd hisa, the good man, the younger brother of Purushéttama, 
gave as a firm grant the city of Sivyapura to Brdhmans, for as long as the earth and 


* Vishnu, “the supreme spirit.” 

† Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain Himalaya. 

{^ Gétra,"—family or kindred, 

§ “Pravara,” means the invocation of those ancestors whose names are to be coupled with that of Agni, the 
god of fire, when the latter is invited to be present at the consecration of the sacrificial fire, | 

| According to the table in Brown’s (दद Chronology, the Chitrabhinu sayivatsara is Saka 1144, and 
Saka 1145 is the Subhinu or SvabhAnu sasivatsara, 

4 “Dandaniyaka,” “ Dandidhipa,” “ Dandddhida,” or ४ Chamfipa,” ag used in inscriptions, appears to denote a 
military officer with administrative charge, 

** I have not been able to obtain any satisfactory explanation of these terms as used in connexion with the 
worship of idols, 

11 Perhaps “the purificatory rites of (the month) Chaitra.” In other passages the words are separate,— 
“chattrakke pavitrakke ;" ¢.g.in line 75 of the Nesargi inscription, Jo, Bo, Br, Ht. A. S. vol. X., No, xxix,, 
pp. 220 € segq. 
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Méru and the moon may endure. Jé gadéva, the Chamipa, joyfully eave sixteen 
allotments, each of two hundred kammas*® (of land), to the excellent Brihmans of 
8 ivapura, in four out of the ancient villages. And if you ask in what villages respec- 
tively :-—In Munipura, in § indavige, in Aganir, and in NAgarapura. J dgadéya, 
who followed the precepts of Manu, with affection and modesty gave sixteen allotments 
to Brahmans. In order that it might be esteemed pre-eminent in the world, Jégadéva 
the Dandidhisa, the younger brother of Jagadala-Purushéttama, declared that 
Sivapura surpasses the charming land of enjoyment.t 

And on the same occasion :—The gardeners of the jewel-mine Mun ipura, who were 
the receptacles of great liberality, acquired renown through the strength and the power 
and the eminence of their wealth, their truth, their firm determination, their perseverance, 
and their heroism. The gardeners, who had obtained the excellent favour of the lotuses 
which are the feet of (the god) Paiichalinga, who is resplendent throughout the world, 
gave perpetually year by year for the purposes of the raigabhéga a kandaget on the 
(total produce of) dried fruits, grain, &c.§ 

Honourable, worthy to be accounted foremost among the brave, possessed of a most 
excellent reputation by reason of the strength and the eminence and the greatness of 
their firm determination, the preservers of all religious rites, worthy to be worshipped, 
more glorious than any others, abounding in holy deeds, possessed of a profound firmness 
that comprised a number of various good qualities, firm in truth, the granters of all 
requests,—such are the Ugura Three-hundred,|| who are worthy to be worshipped in 
this world. Even the Unborn cannot describe the greatness of the Five-hundred-and- 
four, who occupied themselyes in all the rites of religion, which greatness, resulting 
from their protecting might, their generosity, the powerful attraction of their truth, and 
the eminence of their energy, was such that you might say that one who asked them for 
protection or begged of them a freedom from old age and death was certain to attain his 
desired object ; who, then, may describe it? And whenever those same Three-hundred 
and the Five-hundred-and-four asked with importunity (?),{{ they gave one coin such as 
is given on marriage occasions. 

ind the boundaries of the three hundred kammas of cultivated land, (which were 
givén as @ grant) to be respected, to the god Sri-Paichalineadéva, are:—on the east, 
the high-road that goes to the valley; on the south, a rivulet ; on the west, the cultivated 
land called AkkasAligeyi; and on the north, the cultivated land called Hebballahara- 








* © Kamma” or “ hamba”—an ancient land-measure, the value of which is not now known. 

1 Svarga, or paradise, where people enjoy the reward of their works. 

{१ “ Kandage” is the modern “ kAandaga,” or “ kieuduga,” equivalent to about three bushels, 

§ “ Ydringe” ;—but the meaning to be given to “¢éru,” of which we have the dative case here and the 
genitive case, “tdrina,” in line 48 below, is not certain, In Sanderson’s Canarese Dictionary “ tiru” is given as 
meaning 132 noun an omen, the bar of a door, a particular tree, and as a verb to become thin, exhausted with 
Jatigue, dried up. As he gives also a form ^ वकील = in the meaning of च door-bar, and the tree so called, “tdru™ 
y be assumed to be also the old form of the root in its verbal significations. And it would seem to me that the 
word as used in this inscription is connected with the root in its verbal signification to become dried wp, and means 

| It is not apparent who are the “ Ugura Three-hundred,” and the “ Five-hundred-and-four.” Some large 
religious establishment appears to be alluded to, and perhaps it is the establishment of the priests of the temple of 
Etlamma or Rénuké at Ugargol, which is close {० Saundatti in the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum district, The 
temple is one of great note, it has a large establishment of priests, and great numbers of people go on pilgrimages 
to it at stated times ; but, though the chrine has every appearance of being of some antiquity, I have met with no 
allusions to it in inscriptions, unless the present is one. The = Ugura Five-hundred™ and the “ Eleya-Bojagaru - 
Five-hundred-and-four,” are mentioned also in lines 28-9 of No. IV, of my Sindavasmda inscriptions in the 
Jo. Bo, Br. R.A, 8. vol. X1., No. xxxi., p. 254. 

¶ ~ Chajturdsigeridall ;" but the meaning is not at all certain, In analysing it as “ chatturdsige eridalli,” 
I would connect “ chaffwrdsige” with “chdtrdyisu"” to be obstinate, Aardened. 
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lakeyi. And the boundaries of one mattar* (of land, which also was given to the god, 
ave):—On the east, (tle temple of) the goddess KAlikAdéyvi; on the south, the 
tank called Hanitegere; on the west, (the village of) Karuvetta; and on the north, 
the high-road (¢o the village) of Hivinakal. Also the fixed contribution that was 
allotted, free from all opposing claims, on the betel plantations measuring five hundred 
kulis,t which was to the south of (the temple of) the god, to the west be the rivulet 
called Yangarattihal]|a, to the north of the (river) Sri-RAmagangeand to the east of 
of a stone set upright in the ground, was the impost of the 2 Harikekuli ;t and the 
contribution on the profits was the impost of a bundle of betel-leaves levied on the 
road; «and (there was allotted) to that same god one risa§ on each load of a a beast 
of burden of betel-leaves. Two solasages|| of oil (were given) on (each) oil-mil to 
provide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil eye which was held on 
Mondays at Siigavatti of that locality. Ard one oil-mill was set apart for the god. 
Sixty cultivators gave a kandage of dried fraits, grain, &e. And the reapers of the 
betel-plants will give (क contribution) when they reap, and the consumers of betel- 
leaves will willingly give (a contribution). The winisters of the king shall recognise 
these imposts. And the sellers of betel-leaves and arecanuts inside the village will give 
(« contribution) when they realise in cash the prices that they obtain. 

The east and south boundary of a flower-garden, (which was given to the same 
god,) is the river Sri-RAmagange; the west boundary is the garden of the Basadi ;§ 
and the north boundary is a plantation of betel-plants. 

And the boundaries of a garden on the river containing five hundred betel-plants 
are :—On the east, the river Sri-Rimagange; on the south and west and north, 
stones set upright in the ground. (Also there were given) three flower-gardens in the 
waste land called Suruganahal. 

Having established the shrine of the god Sri-MAdhavandrdyana and having 
given asa grant to be respected by all, with gifts of gold and libations of water, 
(the village of) Sattiyakere for the purposes of the aigabhdga and rangabhéga of that 


same god, (¢here was given) a betel-plantation of five hundred kulis to the east of - 


Munivalli, to the south of a rivulet, to the west of the river Sri-Ramagaige, and to 
the north of a stone set upright in the ground. | 
And on the same occasion there were given to the Brahmans of Brah mapuri, with 
hbations of water, two allotments at (the village of ) Kadakula, two at Balli gere, two at 
Hulukund, two at. . ttase, twoat Kurulant r, twoat Bannivir, twoat Dadeyabavi, 
two at Goravanir, two at JaigayAdanaru vanir, and fovr at Halevir. 
__ And, while that same Jégadévandyaka was cherishing the practices of religion, 
sixty cultivators** acquired and gave to the U gura Three-hundred and the Five-hundred- 


* “ Mattar” —an ancient land-measure the value of which is not now known. 
Tt “ Xwfi,” o pit, hole. The meaning of the text is probably “a betel-plantation ¢apable of holding five hundred 
plants.” | 

} Meaning not known. “ Horike" is a vow ; and “ kui,” in addition to the meaning given in the preceding 
note, means, 95 a verb, % dig a hole, to protect, to journey. | 

§ Explained to me as being the same as “ duddw,” the Jourth part of an anna. In Sanderson's Dictionary 
“visa” is giving as meaning one-sizteenth, a share, portion ; and we have also“ vise" five seers. 

| “ Solasage” is perhaps 9 mistake for ^ sollige, solige, solage, or solege,” the sixty-fourth pare of a 
^ kolaga,” which is equivalent to about three twentieths of a bushel, | 

च “ Basadi,"—modern “ Basti"—a Jain temple, 

** This seems to be a technical expression ; we meet with it again in line 44 of the Gulhal]i inseription in 
the Journ. 9, H. Ht, As. Soc., vol. 1X. No. xxvii + at pp. 296 ef segg.; in line 38 of the Kittir inscription ` 
pp. $04 et segq. of the same ; in line 2 of No. ILL. of the Ratta inscriptions, vol, X. No, xxix. at Pp. 204 ९८ segg 


of the same ; and in line 78 of No. VI. of the atta inseriptions at pp, 240 ce seqq, of the same ; and I have found 
the same expression in other inscriptions not yet published, | ॥ 
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and-four, with gifts of gold and libations of water, at Siva pura, as atoken of union, 
certain land of which the boundaries are :—To the north-east there is a row of tamarind 
trees arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a doorway. To the south 
of the row of tamarind trees, arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a 
doorway, there is the garden of BA. . rakkura, which is to the south of the ornamented 
gateway of the temple of (the goddess) KAranikemasanikabbe which stands together 
with the land of Jinéndra, the foe of passion. From the boundary of that garden 
towards the west there is the garden of the merchant Kimbharakdlisetti: from the 
north-west of this garden towards the south there are the gardens of Harimbabivi- 
Srahmaya, Alahittaya, and Banavaya; thence towards the west there are the road 
that goes to Kallavole and the sacred shrine on the (river) MalaprahAri called 
Rudratirtha; thence to the north (we come to the village of) Kiaruguppe, from the 
centre of which (we come to the village of) Kuppe, below which is the road to 
Modalir; thence (we come to) the row of tamarind trees, arranged like a festoon 
of flowers hung over a doorway, and commencing from a tamarind tree which stands 
at the junction of the cultivated land called Kodagadikeyi and the field ealled 
Kalikaveyola and the stream. Such is the course of the boundaries. 

Since . . . . all belongs equally to the god Sri-Paiichalingadeva, the 
regents of the four principal points of the compass, and kings, and the Five-hundred 
who are perfect in respect of their religion, and the One-thousand, and the (inhabitants 
of the) four cities, and the people of (the locality called) the * Seyen-and-a-half,”’* and of 
(the locality called) the ^ Eleven-and-a-half *"* and of many districts on both sides, shall 
preserve this religious grant of rent-free service-land as lon gas the earth and the water 
and the moon and sun and stars may last, avoiding the commission of the ten faults. 

He is born for the duration of sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure who 
confiscates land that has been given whether by himself or by another. 


3. Inscriprion From Cave ITI., ar BApAur 
First Report, Plate XXXII, and pages 23 7. 
Transcription. 
खस्ि ॥ ग्रीखामिपादानद्धय या(व्या)तानास्नानव्यसगोचाणाङ्दरितो प्राणाम्‌ 
अग्निष्टो माच्चिचयनवाजपेयपौ ण्डरोकबडसुवथा अमेधाव- 


* Eluvaresthala and Hanneraduvaresthala are technical names and mean literally the place (or 
locality) that is (called) the“ Seven-and-a-hal/,” and the place (or locality) that is (called) the “ Twelve-an d-a- 
half.” In No. V. of the Ratta inscriptions (Jowrn. B. B.A. As. Soc. vol. X. p. 227), line 68, we have the place 
(or locality) that is (called) the = Eleven-and-a-half.” These terms probably originated in some local custom 
of which no traces now remain, but the clue to the explanation of them may perhaps be found in a custom 
formerly observed at Baikapdir in the Dharwad district; the ShihabAzir of that town was taken aga kind of 
limit dividing not the town only, but the neighbouring country also, into two parts; and the inhabitants of the 
two divisions thus constituted used, at the festival of the HO]i-Hunnuve, to meet in opposition to each other 
and engage in o contest called kalla-Adlaga, literally “the war of stones.” If the number of villages on each 
side of the line-division was not specified, the contending parties would be “ the people of many countries on both 
sides,” as the expression is in the text of Inscription No. VI. (Journ. B. B, R. As. Soc, vol. X. p. 240 ef seqy.) ; 
if the two divisions contained, the one seven villages and the other twelve, then, including in each division half 
the town of Batkipir itself, the contending parties would be “the people of the locality called ‘ Seven-and-a- 
half’ and the people of the locality called ‘ Twelve-and-a-half?” ‘Technical and traditional Canarese names often 
contain, for reasous which are not now known, numerical components ; thus nt Riéyara-Hu bba Hi (the king's 
Hubballi) in the Dharwad district there is a maf ie that is always spoken of as Ilan n eradu-M ath a, literally 
“the Twelve-majfha,” and there is at the same place an Ayya or priest whose title is Murusdviradayya, 
literally “ the Three-thousand-Ayya?" This Ayya's title may have originated in his ancestors being the high- 
priests of the Kandi Three-thousand. As another instance of a name with a numerical component we have in 
No. V., line 60 (Journ, B. B. A. As, Soe. vol. +. p. 226), the Jain temple called Panchavasadi, that is, “the 
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छथद्छानपविचीरतशिरसां चल्वयानां वंशे संभूतः शक्तित्रयसे- 
पन्नः चच्वयवं शम्बर पु्चन्द्रः अनेकगृणगणालंछृत शरोर स 
वशाखा त्वैतलनिविषटवुद्धिरतिवलपराक्रमो त्ाहसंपन्नः गीमङ्गली चररणवि-. 
कान्तः म्रवद्धंमानराच्यसंबत्सरे बाद गे शकनृपतिराच्याभिषेकमसंबत्परे- 
व्वतिक्रान्तेषु पञ्चसु शतेषु निजभृजा वलम्बि 
गारः परमभागवतो लयनो(नं) 
afta) भूमिभागो पभागं 
तस्मिन्‌ महहाका्तिंकपौ षमास्यां ब्राह्मणेभ्यो महाग्रदानन्दला भगवतः प्रल- 
योदित(ता)क्मण्डल(ला)कारचक्तचपिता मरारिपच्ख विष्णोः अतिमामतिष्टाप- 
नाभ्युदये(व)निमित्त (त्तं) लज्जी राम यामन्नारायणवल्यपदहा राधं घोडशसंस्येभ्यो 
त्राह्मणेभ्यञ्च सचनिवन्धम्प्रतिदिनमनुविधानङ्कवा गेषं च यरिव्राजकभो- 
न्यन्द्‌ त्वान्‌ सकलजगन््रण्डल(ला)वनसमत्थीय रथदस्यश्चपदातसंकला- 
नकयुद्धलअजयपताकावलन्ितचतुसमदरोक्निंनिवारितयशःप्रता- 
नो पशोभिताय देवद्रिजगुरुपृजिताय च्येष्टाचा्मह्वाे कोन्तिवग्मरे 

पराक्रमेश्चराय तत्पष््योपचयफलमादित्याचिमदाङ Co 

सुदकपु(ब) विस्राणितमखद्भादश््ू fale यत्फलन्तन्मद्चं स्यादिति [॥1त(न) कैयि(त्‌] 

परि दापयितव्यः ॥ बङमिबंदुधा दन्ना बहमि्चानुपालिता ae 

यख्य यदा भृमिः तस्य तस्व तदा फलम्‌ [॥] went परदतां वा चेव). 

नाद्र युधिष्ठिर महौश्ररीकितां श्रेष्टं दाना छ्रेयो नपालनं [ ॥ ] 

खदन्तां परदत्तां वा यो eta वदुन्धरां श्वविायां 

छमिभूला पिटभिस्पद मन्नति { ॥ ] व्यामगीताः लोकाः ॥ 

Translation. 

Hail! In the twelfth year of his prosperous reign, five hundred of the years of the 
royal installation of the Saka king haying expired, Sri-Matigalisvara, who is valorous in 
war,—whose two feet are tinted with the lustre of the jewels in the diadems of kin 
who have been caused to bow down before him by the edge of the sword which is 
wielded by his arm,—who is the auspicious abode of victory over the (102९) earth as 
far as the four oceans,}—who is a most excellent worshipper of (Vishnu as) the Holy 


One,$—who is born in the lineage of the Ch alkyas who meditate on the feet of Sri- 
Svimi,|| who are of the kindred of Manavya, who are the offspring i, lt oe the offspring of Wari, and whos Hariti, and whose 
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^ In the original this letter is inserted below the lino, having boon at first omitiea 

T In the original the ज्ञ्‌ and the = are clear, but the first consonant of the compound letter has been 
effaced ; judging from the space left and the position of the ज्‌, the missing letter is probably 34, but it might 
of course bo ग्‌, ज्‌, or व 

{ ie. the northern, southern, eastern, and western oceans, 

ne ahah as pete ee a 
ed of the i older Kadamba dynasty of 2.५ pe a ne ग ce 


the Journ, Bomb. Br. FR. As. Soc. vol. IX., No. xxvii. page 235 € seg.), and | kings of 
old dynnsties algo, £ म), probably to the | ` Other 
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heads are purified by ablutions performed after the celebration of the Agnishtoma, 
Agmichayana, Vajapéya, Paundarika sacrifices, and horse-sacrifices which cost much 
gold,—who is endowed with the three constituents of regal power,*—who is the full 
moon of the sky which is the race of the Chalkyas,—who is possessed of a body which 
is adorned with a multitude of many good qualities—who has an intellect which is 
intent upon the true essence of the meaning of all the sacred writings,—who is possessed 
of extreme strength and prowess and energy,—having erected a temple, an abode of the 
great Vishnu, surpassing everything which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked at on the surface of any primary or 
secondary division of the earth,t and having given rich gifts to Brihmans in it on the 
holy full-moon of the month Karttika, eranted, on the occasion of the installation of the 
mage of the holy Vishnu, who destroyed the army of the enemies of the gods with his 
discus the shape of which is like that of the sun risen (again) after the destruction of the 
universe, the village called Lanjisvara,{ having made a daily observance the bestowal 
of food and alms upor sixteen Brihmans for the purpose of offering the oblation to 
Narayana and (heaving set apart) the remainder for the sustenance of wandering religious 
mendicants,—saying “In the presence of the Sun, Fire, and the (guild of) merchants,§ 
the reward of this accumulation of religious merit has been made over with oblations 
of water to my elder brother Kirttivarmé, the lord of valour, who was sufficiently 
powerlul to protect the whole circle of the earth, who was adorned with a canopy 
consisting of his fame which was propped up by standards of victory acquired in many 
battles in which there were mélées of chariots and elephants and horses and footmen, 
and which was bounded (only) by the waves of the four oceans,|| and who was worshipped 
by gods fahmans and spiritual preceptors; let whatever reward belongs to (me 
who am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother accrue to me.” (And this grant) is 
not to be diminished by any one; (for) :—* Land has been given by many and has been 
continued in grant by many; he, who for the time being possesses land, enjoys the 
benefit of it. Carefully continue, O Yudhishthira, land that has been given whether by 
thyself or by another; continuing a grant is the best (ae?) of kings and is more excellent 
than giying. He, who confiscates land that has been given whether by himself or by 
another, becomes a worm in the excrement of a dog and sinks (ito fell) with his 
ancestors : ’—((hese are) the verses sung by Vyasa. 











Hlemarks. 


The Inscription records the erection of a Vaishnava temple and the allotment of 
grants on behalf of it by the Chalukya king MangaliSvara or Mangalisa in the 
Saka year 501 (A.D. 579-80). 

This is the first instance that I have met with of the name of the dynasty being 
spelt as ^ Chalkya”’; the usual form is Chalukya or Chalukya, and it is, I think, also 

asionally written Chalikya 


# Sc., majesty, the power of good counsel, and the force of energy. 

{ The meaning of the compound = 4hdmibhdgépa, &c.” is obscure, and my interpretation of it may perhaps 

¶ See note ¶ to the transcription. 

§ The merchants, or probably the chief men among them, constituted a village jury and investigated 
disputes, pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the Kidamba inscription of Kittur at page 304 et seq, 
of the nbove-mentioned number of the Journ, Bom, Br. A. As. Soc.), witnessed grants with a view to subse- 
quently proving them if required, &c. 

| च which spread over and enveloped the whole inhabited earth 

HH 2 
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The early Ohilukya kings appear to have been very tolerant in matters of religion 
In an inscription at Aihole® in the KalAdgi district, not far from Badimi, we find 
Pulikési IL, the nephew and successor of Mangaliga, erecting and making grants to a 
Jain temple in the Saka year 507, and Liiga or Saiva temples were erected and endowed 
by others of them. , 

The present inscription fixes the Saka year 490 as the commencement of the reign 
of Mangaliga, Saka 458 is the date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his predecessor 
Kirttivarma I. This inseription also determines, with a precision not hitherto, I think, 
attained, the commencement of the Sika era. The era has been considered to date 
“from the birth of SAlivAhana,a mythological prince of the Dekhan, who opposed 
VikramAditya, the RAjA of Ujjayini.”+ It is here said distinctly to “date from the 
royal installation or coronation of the Saka king.” 


4. BApAmi.—Cave III. Inscrrprion No. 10. 
On one of the columns of the great Cave Temple. See First Fi 
and Plate XXXIV., No. 10. 





Translation.] 
May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the great 
Kondaraja, on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (¢he month) Ashidha, of t 
Sébhakrit samratsara!§ Sri! 
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5. BApAmi.—Inscerrrion No, 19. 
On an old temple in the hill fort to the north of BAdAmi. See First Report, page 27, 
and Plate AAXY., No. 19. 


Translation. 

May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the Nayaka 
Akrushappana ^ uF || of the King Saddsivariya,{ on the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Ashidha of the Sobhakrit 
samicatsare (** Sri! The superintendent of the administration of the kmg Kondardja! 
Sri! 


6. PATTADAKAL. GREAT TempLe.—lIlxscrretion No. 20. 


In the Gupta character, from the south side of the east porch, near the door. See 
First Report, Plate XLI., No. 20, and page 31. 





क An impression has been taken of this inscription and will appear in the Indian Antiquary, where a 
translation of it has been published: vol. V. 7}. 67 ff. 

t Prinsep’s Useful Tadles, page 154, in Thomas’ edition of Ind. Antiquities, vol. IL. 

t Mr, Fleet having transliterated the Ist, 2nd, 4th, Sth, and 6th of these inscriptions into Canaresn characters, 
1 regret that J am unable to reproduce them satisfactorily in this country. J. B. 

§ Probably the Saka year 1465 (A.D. 1543-4). 

॥ The meaning of Hadapadala is not apparent, 

षु Probably Saddidivadévamahaéraya of Vidyinagari or Vijayanngara, whose dates, as known to mo from 
other inscriptions, are Saka 1474, 1476 or 1477, and 1483, | See Inscription No. 8 on plate XXXII. of the 
First Report.—J. |. | 

** Probably the Saka year 1465 (A.D, 1545-4). 
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Translation. 


Hail. (Glorious are*) the customs of former es, which were established 
ee ee ss « † by Sri-VijayAditya,t in whom trath was inherent,$ the 
favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the venerable ! 
Sri-Vikramiditya,|| the venerable, is the preserver of (the rites of the goddess) 
Iékamahidevif . . . . = = =. . += He, who destroys this, is on a par with 
people who destroy a thousand tawny-coloured cows, or a thousand Brahmans at 
Baranisi! By the fortof Ereyadi-Sriguppa . . = 1 


प, Issorrerion No. 23,—On A PILLAR IN THE E. Porcu oF THE GREAT TEMPLE AT 
PATTADEAL. 


First Report, Plate XLII. and page 31. 
Transcription, 


भरतन्‌तवचनर चनाविरदितनटसेव्य- 
सिंच(द)नादेन परर्नैटमद्‌ान्धदस्तो परिदोनमदो 
भवत्येव ॥ नरसेव्यभरतमतयुतपटुत- 
रवचनाशनिप्रपातेन कुटिलो नतन ओैल (लः) 
स्यु(स्फ़)टितानतमस्तकः फ(प)तति ॥ 


Translation. 


As an elephant, blinded by rut, is deprived of his frenzy by the roaring of a lion, so 
other actors are deprived of their presumption by the rules which are to be adhered to 
by actors and which are comprised in the arrangement of the celebrated precepts of 
Bharata.§§ Asa curved and lofty mountain falls, having its summit torn open and 
thrown down by the fall of a thunderbolt, so disingenuous and arrogant actors fall, 
having their heads cleft open and bowed down by a very clever composition in 
accordance with the opinions of Bharata, which are to be adhered to by actors. 

® The construction being the nominative case plural of “ marydde,” preceded by the relative participle, some 
such phrase as this is needed to complete the sentence. 

+ The meaning of = Gandharvvante “is not apparent. . 

+ Either the first of this name in Sir W. Elliot’s Chalukya genealogy, about Saka 617 (A. 7, 695-6) ; or the 
second of the same name in the same genealogy, about Saka 890 (A.D. 968-9). 

§ “ Saytéfraya,” 9 family name of the Chilukya kings. - 

| Either the first of this name in Sir W. Elliot’s genealogy, about Saka 655 (A.D. 733-4) ; or the second of 
the same name, also called Taila or Tailapadéva, about Saka 900 (A.D. 978-9). In either case Vikramaditya 
was the son and successor of Vijayaditya. [From the character of the letters, and as the temple seems to 
belong archwologically to about the beginning of the eighth century, I incline to adopt the earlier of these princes 
as being meant.—J. B. | 

© Perhaps Likshmi, who is called Likamété, “the mother of the work.” 

®® Again the meaning of “ Gdndharvvante "° is not apparent. ५ 0 

11 The meaning of the rest of this sentence, beginning with “durgamdra,” is not spparent, 

{1 This letter,——was at first omitted in the original and then inserted below the line, , 

§§ The author of a collection of rules on the subject of dramatic composition and theatrical exhibition, 
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8, Inscrrerion No, 33.—ON AN OLD VAISHNAVA TEMPLE AT ATHOLE. 
First Report, Plate LY., No. 38, and page 40, 
Transcription, 

afe [ ॥ ] जस्दोपान्तरे कञ्चित्‌ 
बास्तप्रासादतद्रतः [ । ] 
नरसोब्रसमो विदान्‌ 
न भूतो न भविष्यति ॥ ` 
Translation. 


Hail! There has not been and there shall not be in Jambudvipa any wise man, 
proficient in (the art of building) houses and temples, equal to Narasobba. 





* The initial letters of the lines in these transcriptions correspond to the initial letters of the lines of the 
originals, In the originals the lines are for the most part all of the same length; im this respect, however, it ॐ 
not possible to imitate the originals in the transcriptions. 
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The following extra Photographs illustrative of this Report are not published, 
but the negatives are deposited at the India Office :-— 


1. 077 Gate or THe Urankot Jcunicapn. 
2. आप्र +7 IN THE J Aa’ Masi, Jounicapn. 
9, Caves at Sind. 
4. SouTnerx, Portion or THe Grovr or Teupies os Morst Gran. 
5. NorTHern Portion or Drrro. 
6. Isrertor or THe Cextrat Mayspar mw Vastorina’s Teurre, Gmwyin. 
7. Towns or toe Nawins at JUNAGADH. 
8, Norru-west Corser or NAVALAKHA (शाण. at GHUMLI, SHOWING THE SCULPTURE. 
9, ScULPTURE on THE Norto Sime or Guomit Terre. 
10, ScuLPTURE on THE West Sipe or Dirro. 
11. Jernint Wiv at Guomt. 
12, Loose इता Srowes at Scvas Kinsint Tatrao, सत्रा, 
13. Toe Vetrarra Wav wean MUEMANA. 
14. Riwa ann LAKSHMANA FROM THE OLD TeMPLe aT Gor. 
15. Taxz asp Corner Tower at JAMNAGAR, 
16. Vaisnnava [maces ror A SEW (भ. at Navinacan. 


17. Tempe at BHADRESVAR FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


18, BHADRESVAR—SCULPTURE ON SHRINE WALLS. (SMALL.) 
19. 2 ` SCULPTURE OVER THE Frontor Tae Cornmors, =» ` 
20, = PILuar AT THE SHRINE Door. A 
21, 77०43 Terie, BHApRESvan. 4 


99. Toe Mosove at Bary. 
23. Toe Manisati on Rorat, Tomuss at Bars. 
24. Door or tne Rumen Teupre at Kneni. 
25. Naxpop Gate aT Dasnot. 
26. Baropa Gate at Dannot, From [NsIne. 
2, Hink Gare at + उरण, From ह्णा, ध 
98, Teweir or Kiri, rrom Ovrsme tHe Hini Gare. 
29, Trewretr AT THE Hind Gate, From OUTSIDE. 
With some alternatives and duplicates. 
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